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filtered to the West through the noman Empire, but It !»a(l roots in early 
Hebrew culture and these roots are important for any iindcntanding of 
its contribution to the Western world. TJic "classical" must cmcompass 
all that is truly classical in the history of Western culture. 

As the reader follows this account, he will come to appreciate the tradi- 
tion of which he plans to become a part, and he will begin to understand 
the challenge that is his. He will gain, loo, a realization that as lie worhs 
with the problems of present-day society involving the young he docs not 
stand alone; behind him arc experiences of centuries, the dedication of 
many men and women of histor)*, and the accumulated understandings of 
the ages. He will find that he holds in his hands the hopes of the present 
for its future. 

S. E. Frost, Jr. 

liTDokhjn College 
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1 

In Prehistoric and Primitive 
Cultures 


INTRODUCTION 

In its broadest sense education has always been a factor of experience. 
During the earliest stages of development it is on the unconscious level. 
The organism interacts with its environment and, in the process, is 
changed or makes changes in its surroundings. As one moves along the 
time-Une of history or the growth*Iine of the individual, clianges become 
more or less conscious learnings. The organism, vaguely axvare of the proc- 
ess of interaction, is able to anticipate outcomes. It "Icams” to predict the 
future from the experiences of (he past and of the present. Gradually it 
develops an awareness of process, begins to reconstruct its ideas, and 
creates simple Institutions to serve its needs. Later it discovers that, by 
manipulating the environment of others, it can mold them to its desires and 
ideals. At this point education is conscious and teaching a deliberate under- 
taking. 

The history of education is the story of man’s continual reconstruction of 
his ideas and institutions, from his earliest awareness of the educative 
process to the present, and his varied attempts to mold each generation to 
them and by them. At times the forward movement has been slou’, so slow 
indeed as to give the impression that (here has been no progress. At others 
it is speeded up so that change takes place rapidly, the old is discarded 
hastily and the new created. But, whether slow or rapid, change is taking 
place at all times, and education is proceeding. 


AN HISTORICAL PERSPECTIVE 

As the student of history peers baeJnvard along the corridor of time and 
the years drop away toward the far past, lus vision dims. Before (he dark- 
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ness closes in, he gets faint bints of man s earliest life on this planet- Wliile 
the near present offers him a proliferation, and at times a confiision, of 
materials from which the slorj’ of man can Ik* written, dependable evidence 
becomes scarcer the farther bach he travels in time until the teller of 
mans storj’ has only a fe\v rough stones, an ash here and a fossil there, 
a skull buried deep in c-oal, or, if he is luclw, a nearly complete skeleton 
surrounded by implements, pottery, and animal bones. From these scant 
pieces of evidence he must construct as best he can in imagination the 
life of earliest man upon this planet. 


A Prelude to History 

iKlween Ihf vague and hailing beginnings 

I 1 r.™ of Procomul, the 

on hi r” ^-P^. life forms evolved 

diVl™'™ 1 =>nthropoIogUts, and archaeologists have, from 
cleared awav some of creatures and other pieces of evidence, 

a fSn^e„tTo«^^ fades man’s pr'ehistory and made 
vers- early davs Thr-nk . ^ '’’^1 lived during those 

haps, they were able to sha^^" 'i shaped them and, in part per- 
thcmscemtohavoLtodanl ■ "’I’lel' some of 

The story these scholars tell gm «ke"thi 5 "sL' 

B.c. clearly recoznized c w “ ^“cnctime before 530,000,000 

came into bc-in^ lived forms of life appeared on earth. These organisms 
During this vrSt lip ’n" 3-50.000.OW years. 

csisled,wa, unconsdousbiolo^Uta“jl™; it caii be said to have 
organisms through interaction with ll.»- ® "“'“cal reconstruction of 

in the broadest sense of the tf-i t.. t ^'"'ronments. This is education 
In the Xeogene *™P'“'- 

thropologists have named ^ mammalian fonn wliich an- 

of ape^s and man. After some ISOOo’ooo'”'^ *“ ^ ancestor 

laiown to have lived upon parts’ of it, manlike creature is 

"™?at'‘w °™P’'>''«^ ■"huhitable earth. Scientists have 

Evidence upon whichlo Wot In™ "“'“ces fashioned? 
' f c-arth formations as “"f>csfa& Found 

" developed some form of'family or group life. 
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possibly living in packs or herds, \vith simple rules of social lift*, 
these rules were and how they might haw bwn enforced are not rci onlcd 
ui tlie evidence scholars have unearthed, and wo can only speculate 
recognizing that our speculation may be wholly inaccurate. 

Oreopithecus lived in the neighborhood of 10,000.000 b.c. After Iiim 
there is a vast historical darkness. VVlicn the darkness lifted, somen-hcri' 
near 750,000 b.c., there appeared, living in sections of South Africa, another 
manlike creature, Australopithecus, who is held to be the direct ancestor 
of modem man. 

Tlie earliest unmistakably human remains were discovered first near 
Neanderthal, a slight distance from Dusseldorf, Germany, in 1857. Tlic 
creature who left us tliese bones has licen gis’en tlic name Neanderthal 
man and is believed to have inhabited most of Europe around '10,000 n c. 

After controlling most of the inhabitable surface of the earth for some 
20,000 years, this Neanderthal race was displaced by a stronger and more 
clever people whom anthropologists have called Cro-Mapion. Tiic first 
remains of these men were discovered in the Cro-Magnon grotto in soutli- 
em France in 186S, lienee the name. 

All these early men and man-forms, from Oreopithecus to Cro-Magnon, 
lived during what anthropologists Iiavc called the Pvilcolithic Age, a cul- 
tural period that reaches back to at Ic.isl 10,000,000 uc. and comes to an 
end around 16,000 nc. The chief ch.iracteristic of Hiis age is the tw of 
unpolished stone implements. During the early milicnjumt of this ago (he 
creatures who were modem man’s ancestors did little more than select 
convenient!)’ shaped stones for their use. As the age adiMnwtl, flity c.imc 
to shape stones the better to meet their requirements. Later the)’ \caweil 
to shape bone, wood, and ivory into tools they could emplo)’ to .iccomphsli 
their ends. Once able to cliip and sh.apc these natural objects of their en- 
vironment, prehistoric men turned to creative art, carving these materials 
to represent objects in their environment. Utility w.is very .soon followeil by 
the aesthetic, and humiin culture took on a dcptli and nchne-ss not possible 
earlier. 

Someivliere in this far past true man. or his forebears, discovered how- 
to make fire. Prehistoric relics indicate that man-made fire, as distinct 
from natural fire, is at least 40,000 years old— from the earliest davs of 
Neanderth.al man. Later Cro-Magnon man groiintl bowls from the rocU, 
filled them with oil, and made hmps to light his night and, very possibly, 
to heat liis cave. . - 

Tims, in the. culture of Paleolithic man wm* shajictl stones, pie«*s oJ 
wood bew n for specific purposes, and ivorj'cut for netvl and Ix’niity. Tlicrc 
was fire for licht, for warmth, and perhaps for cooking. TJirre w.as .an art 
th.it, toward the end of the ago. readied a level of beauty and svinme rj' 
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that amazes even modems. This much we know for certain, our evidence 
being the remains of these early people that have been found and studied. 
In some ways not indicated by the materials that have come do\%'n to us 
these early men must have passed on this knmvledgc to their children— 
education must have been part of their culture. How this was done, what 
curriculum they developed, who taught and who "studied” we can only 
surmise from what we know of primitive groups. 


The Transition to History 

Slowly man Wd to polish his stone implements and shape them so 
K ^ more adequately. As he made progress in this 

^Tc Age*° ‘o “n end. and there began the Meso- 

tnmelm! "■>>=>' >>e- 

and around^ “'°nnd 10,000 B.C. in Asia 

man’s was^s of lirinu characterized by changes in 

mals were beine dm" K ‘"^S- Agriculture was replacing hunting, ani- 
1 human me, ^d the arts of 

rapidly. ^ ®nd architecture were being developed 

probably by accident"Nb dSt he *° prepare and use metals, 

he was able to transform tlum, t nbout metals long before 

is eridence that smelting was W™ ™ldng. There 

parts ot the world, but this lcnnwl,,a ™ ® 

Other areas until much later ^read slowly and did not reach 

to modem scholarf "those" cisTlizaUons known 

long way from his aulL p'’ Egjqrt. Mau had come a 

had discovered hmv to tamsmit m 'named much, and he 

tores had developed au^^' 2* to his children. Cul- 

oultures had become more efficient Pn'Pntuate these 


prehistoric cultures 

Lren i-N PnEHisTomc Cultures 
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may be different from that of another living in a different area of the earth’s 
surface. The mounting mass of evidence indicates that western man de- 
veloped \\Titing somewhere between 6,000 and 5,000 B.a However, even 
today there are people who do not have anj-thing that can be identified 
as a written language, and their record keeping is most primitive. 

From a study of prehistoric records— liuman and non-human bones, 
caves, tools and implements, and numerous other relics— we may assume 
that prehistoric men developed articulate speech and connected thought, 
learned to plant and hars-est crops, to find and kill food animals and, at 
possibly a later time, to domesticate and breed these animals and care for 
them in herds, to catch and prepare fish for eating, to make crude clothing 
and bedeck tlieir bodies, to lis'e in groups under some social controls, to 
fight and destroy each other witli crudely made weapons and according to 
pre-established rules, to build dwellings and other structures, and to gain 
some control over their environments. Nevertheless, since the factors that 
combine to fashion the life of a people differ from place to place, w’e 
cannot assume that all people, during the prehistoric stage of their de- 
^■e)op^lent, occomplislicd the same things or reached the same les’ul of 
kTjo>vledgo and skill. 

We may assume further that, very slowly, prelustoric men learned ways 
of improving their skills and techniques and, therein, made “progress." 

It is reasonable for us to assume that they leametl how to pass on their 
knowledge, skills, and techniques, along with their taboos and beliefs, to 
their cliildren. Knowing what wc do about children, we can assume that 
they learned much by just living in the group and watcliing what inter- 
ested them. Beyond this, viv can be fairly certain that their parents and 
other adults taught them what they deemed necessary. As far as we can 
learn, these early people had no schools or specialized teaching class. 


PRIMITIVE CULTURES 


The Natuhe of Primitive Cultures 

Primitive simifies a reiative simplicily as regards the pattern of living, 
a people "culturally airested," a iray of life lacking in most of those factors 
which in our present-day Ihinking constitute 'civiliration. 

Any study of primitive cultures must include those that are knoini to 
have existed centuries ago as stages in the deselopmcnt of people now 
called "civilteed," as well as those erisKiig in undeveloped areas of tte 
world today. Such a study, fascinating to a growing number “f 
scholars interested primarily in education, reveals the fact that although 
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cultural patterns of primitive groups arc highly varied and, in many re- 
spects, dissimilar, they all have certain common characteristics which serve 
to identify them as primitive. These include: 

1. A simplicity of structure that is thrown into bold relief when com- 
pared with the complexity of present-day industrial cultures; 

2. An absence of clearly differentiated institutions for handling social 
needs and group functions; 

3. A generalization in the areas ot the arts as distinguished from the 
specialization found in more advanced cultures; 

4. Definite limitations in the areas of social contacts to the extent 
that groups tend to erect barriers between themselves and others re- 
sulting m a very limited sharing of experiences- 

dematds”'’“' with all its taboos and narrowing 

folk\vavs°hel'iB^ ™lhods of exact science resulting in 

ot the ar’oun it th " that, though they may serve the needs 

cannot s3ve n^°r°"’‘'"' restricted environment, 

cannot survive in a larger environment of conflicting experiences- 

ful detemlna ^meaning, care- 

■ui ueterminalion among issues, and exact definitions- 

- A conservatism that resists change with religious zeal. 

EnuoA-noN in Piumitive Cul-tubes 

.otlimlttlit":^ ■>“ culture 

to a greater or lesser degree. The to common to all such groups 

cant factor, has to do with the numn* ’ signifi- 

all societies aims at orienting a - ” Basically education in 

vironment. Since lhrpSv„ so physical en- 

education here is a coLrvative aTl"' ’“rgely static, 

«e the status and m com™ 'o Perpetu- 

m change. In general, then nrimiiiu 'i'^ young the dangers inherent 
'Othc'^younath'l“lw°" *“ transmit un- 
Ihat have stood the test of timcLd or^ Pr^'^tioes, and attitudes 

-n which ones ancestors havrCd Cl ■^vironment 

or^nates the welfare of the inSuaUo r?’ 'c sub- 

Tlie second factor has tn ‘he group 

and ap'd hi eff Primitive eduea- 

tcarl'^ ''"'g"«cd body of individrak L“<^>ring formal schools 

r r«.., 
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the coi^unity, and (he elder and more experienced members of the 
pup Tire molhor and father (each their children in their homes, m- 
lormally and fcimally- The community is a school teaching its ^T- 
dren M they live in and interact svith its total structure. At specified 
tiroes in the child’s development the elders of the group .and those svith 
pciaUlcd skills and knowledge insiruet each child in a more ionnal 
fashion. 


Further, in primitive societies educational inetliodology ranges all the 
way from incidental observation of life in the community to specific show- 
ing and telling and learning through doing. Much of the child's education 
comes as he w'atches adults going about (heir daily tasks— hunting, fish- 
ing, preparing food, building shelters, talking, fighting, and the many 
other occupations of the population. The pressures of the group plus the 
need to sur\’ive and to be accepted are pou'erful incentives to learning. 
In addition, bcGiuse this is the child's group, he enjoys being successful in 
the things which his group values and js unhappy when he fails to 
measure up to group demands. 

The third factor is concerned with the place of the child in the primitive 
community. From the point of xiew of the group, the child is its most 
precious asset. He \sill fish and hunt and fight and maintain the folkways 
of the culture when the adults grow old and die. To this end the older 
members of the family and of the community show and tell him how to 
discharge those functions necessary for group survival. The father pa- 
tiently instructs his son in the accepted methods of shooting the arrow or 
throwing the spear. Tlie mother, just as patiently, instructs her daughter 
in U’ays of cultivating the home garden and prep.aring the food the men 
have killed. 

In some primitive communities the time when the child matures physi- 
cally is most important. He is now ready to assume adult responsibilities. 

At this time he is initiated in a series of "puberty rites." These include, 
usually, a period of careful instruction and testing extending for a few 
days to several years and marked by high moments of ceremony and 
ritualistic pageantrj’ designed to impress the necessary learning on the 


The fourth factor centers on provisions for a type of controlled special- 
ization found in most primitive cultures. While there is no specializaUon 
allowed in matters of general education, as exemplified by the puberty 
rites, most primitive people mate a place for functional specialtorion in 
their social structure. Very simple societies reveal a minimum of s^al 
differentiation, usually only the differentiation between the sexes whwe 
the female bears the children, cultivates the fields, and prepares the 
food whUe the male hunts, fishes, and fights. As societies become more 
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complex, specialized groups appear, groups charged with specific func- 
tions necessary to the on-going of group life. These functions demand a 
Ij'pe of instruction different from that given all members of the community, 
instruction in the skills, techniques, and secrets connected with tlic special- 
ized function. This begins to set members of each specialized group 
apart from the masses as wiser and of greater importance to the whole. 
0 separated, these come to assume special privileges and powers over 
others which, in many instances, results in domination of the community 
y a sma , specialized class of men. Included in such groups arc medicine 
men, pn^ts, and those skilled in predicting future events. 

M each culture grows in complexity, other specialized groups appear 
of “rta.n occupations which dc- 
animal tame ^ y- Builders, weavers, makers of spears and arrows, 

snecialiacd ^’ncar IT of the group become more 

members of thp * ^ instruction of novices is undertaken by older 

rcS^^rd arc All pupils arc ssvom to 

these^ecrets to the untaitil'ted >f “‘ ony time they reveal 

from the masses s^nr^o i. * ^ “trade” must be kept 

gain and hold their prisiS'^Sf "’’’‘o'’ ‘>’0 f"f‘fo‘o'’ 

whom these secrets aLeSd'w r, I! ° omnmunity. The pupil to 

group as worthy of ..wh- • i ’ . chosen by members of the 

bilities honorably. s2ond when *° ‘'■^'^Batgo his responsi- 

groups are satisfied that he haslcamLl°v'l “f *>= specialized 

the skill of the trade sufficiently to h ^ Bas mastered 

set by tradition, they accept him into standards 

TSr a^io, “^bership svith all the ac- 

praclicestemnfingh<4the''e™«!."*f^f' "f '^’^"“honal thinking and 
involving small gLpT„rL®^?,h -g“nlitio,rr 

a community, usually youths or nl ,1 ^“"""“oily- Members of 

wial activities or to observe some banded together for 

of beliefs or tradition. In primitive around a body 

n-any and highly diverse.Tendtorr"’?''’” *'■“'= organizations were 
penenees of the commumt^Us„allv3'>'- “ “ ’"^’‘oved. open past ex- 
K-cix-t organizations only after an 1'“ “‘fo’i“od to one of these 

dM? “ “r^v ‘’f riody during "teh ‘"“““on- This in- 

!neeia 1 .,.,a aiivc to the organization, was 


«nMn“ prow-. - 


lute si? “'^‘fing *0 the teaching of the necessity 

lute seero^ was stressed. A, toes ,he 'raditions. Abs^ 

nd skills were taught was eUbmte wL^' " '“O’® °f 'b«o 

■aoorate. bloody, cruel, and emotionally 
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charged, similar, in part at least, to initiations practiced by some modem 
fraternities and lodges. 

PRiMm\T: Religious Education 

Another Ij-pe of education which looms large in primitive cultures is 
that growing out of the religious beliefs and conceptions of the people, 
Trimith'e man lived in an “awc-fuir world, a world inspiring awe and fear 
at ever)* turn. The c.vpcricnces of his ancestors and his own experiences 
led him to belicv'e with conviction that his environment was peopled by 
forces basing influence upon all phases of liis life. 

It svas impossible for evciy man to know all these forces and under- 
stand their ways, their likes and dislikes, and conduct himself so as to 
win their favor, Tims, \’Ciy early in mans cultural development, there arose 
a specialized class of wise men or “priesls" charged with the function of 
dealing directly with these forces. They learned the ways of the spirits 
and stood ready to advise others as to the proper metliods of dealing with 
them. This resulted eventually in hvo patterns of “religious" education. 

On the one hand, the speckalists in matters spiritual taught those who 
were to succeed them the arts of their specialty. The priestly group ac- 
ceptod young men, and sometimes young women, into its ranks and in- 
structed them in all matters related to the world of the spirits. After the 
novice had learned ivhat was deemed necessary and had mastered the 
techniques of his chosen occupation, he was initiated into the “profession" 
and accepted as a fully qualified practitioner by the community. Often 
these initiations were accompanied by elaborate pageantry. 

On the other hand, members of the priestly group instructed the young 
and, if necessary*, the older members of the community in the ways of the 
spirits and powers in their environment. They taught the people how to 
behave under specific conditions, how to placate the unfavorable and 
serve the favorable, and other esoteric matters of tribal religion. This in- 
struction ivas supplemented by tliat of parents and others with whom the 
child came in contact in his dady living. At times the entire community, 
or a gathering of several communities, participated in ritualistic dances 
and other ceremonies designed to influence the forces believed to control 
the enr-ironment. The young learned hy vvatching these perfomiances and, 
at times, by participating at the lewl of their ability. 

' -mong primitive people, 

might live satisfactonly 
He was taught by ;ust 
Religious education had 


Religious education, as all other educauon a 
was one with living. The child learned so that he 
wiUi those forces that peopled his enviroriment. 
living and by the adults with whom he associated, 
a wholly practical aim. 
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Lessons From Primitivt Life 

Study of primitive cultures and their educational stniclurcs reveals not 
only their great diversity but broad areas of similarity, factors that arc to 
be found in most, if not all, early cultures. Tlrcsc factors are basic to all 
education, whether it be primiliw or modem. 

^ The most significant of these factors is that the education of every croup 
^ con itioned by its cultural pattern, its ways of living in its environment. 
Edu(^Uon e%•er)'^vhere is a means of preparing the individual to live 
eifectively m a specific culture. 

Ncrt in importance is that the indmdual learns much, some would say 
Sm hI uT hearing what goes on about 

^vers what ^c meets the pressures of the group, dis- 

^d exierien F t “ receives praisfor Wame, 

arl3 "Ta ™ T F" '*£'>•■ Informal eduLticn is .a very 

culture is the famUy. Herefato bL'fZnd h"lh f““'’F”“' 

tion. ParenU teach thcirrh'I I , ^““"'I '’“'I' formal and informal cduca- 
group. Uey are eimniF^ '‘'™g "I'l' ‘hom in the family 

teach directly by telUne and'shl '■ ' fohow instinctively. They also 

form and punishing wfen they f'aiTm '’”“‘"2 "'’^n ohildren con- 
Iho familjFgroup. "mlvi fo Xe“rnd’’-''’ 

■mi«rta„t teaching agency in any s^ ’ "’“5' ™ya. *0 most 

i'ourth in importance is that ,, , • , 

create specialized groups to care become more complex, they 

these groups is the teaching nmf • social functions. One of 

charges its duties. There is fuF , “T" "’’''of' “ dis- 

Pare certain members of the JoFm .“'1° designed to pre- 
teacher education. Formalize? I™otion efficiently— 

nerf and develops in a^m„p ^ "Th™"’ “f ^“ial 

Fdth in imporrnnee b thaFi SF ITT f '"‘’“I- 

, 'onds to sliape the culture in terms education structure develops, 
struered. It becomes a fame: inrid/nr.t ">'->' “ »>- “U- 

and hymg „i,b d "g ,ho young („ thinldng 

'^•r. ..swasa.aminim„m.1fftFF^g,r “greed. In very early cub 

COM-Z f "'"“ror. EventmlK Fh “"toot with 

“duS<I:F'-"Tu‘'’'= r “ 

SFo^"^ f|-;'a?d“rf„ S: 

- ''^^'-"<>“^<'-Iors-sviiibefoln1i^Fh~!^^^^^^^ 



In the Early Stages of 
Civilization 


introduction 

With the invention ot of nwn'i 

able to watch mote clearly ,Ms drama is aid m the 

struggle to become a„d Nile rivers where the earliest 
fertile valleys of the Tigm-Eupl strange and fasemat- 

known civilizations were hishtoned. I ^ , ,o„ian, the Assynan, and 

r\rra;£.-ss?.if:^ 

together that besp nhilosophy and a rehgi ' ,Je nature gods 

be^auty only sensed, “"'J P^fJS,' emhonment „ season 

thropomorphic interpreta^^^ 

but caching out toward then „rimitive cnslascment 

and monotheism- . overcame, to a the yoVe of 

WhWe early civih * present, they , .j^fn tliat might 

to nature „ deep fear of any j„r]opmfiil ivhen the 

the past and developed „„ge e “ J ennseiou' 

challenge this rLl&ionhadnotasyctl-omc, 


lallenge this • 

Pocess of human social es' 

■ itself. 
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IN THE TIGRIS-EUPHRATES VALLEY 


History of the Valley 

While primitive people no doubt lived in the great valley between the 
Tigris and Euphrates rivers for untold centuries, bislory began there 
around 5,000 b.c. Records have been discovered which dale the Sumcriam, 
the earliest people Icnorvn to have inhabited the area, at or near this rc- 
mote time. Their culture seems to have developed first in the bottomlands 
ot the Twin Rivers ’ with a center in Sumer. 

around 2,500 b.c. the area about Sumer was invaded by no- 

were evenmail tribesmen 

^d taTOd^dev^™ri ('"m *^S>™crian culture, and together "native” 
and mvader developed a fairly high civilization and a strong empire 

under less sMIlfuradi^inltr'aHorFLm'th''"’"?" ®t°' u™ 
independent cities to tatr. empire arose 

One of these cities was Ur the tradv’ '^^''a'op their own empires, 

are known to have existed beforf^'wo » Abraham Here schools 
were used in these schools an.l f. i and dictionaries 

Sumerian, which had by then become " taught— the ancient 

people, and Semitic which wo* i ^^nguage of the “classics” of the 
education was confined to the elTle and trade. This 

practical elements. It was tvnif>^i i both theoretical and 

developed throughout the Siimpn-' of the education that was 

that the powerful government of inconceivable 

such magnitude and influence dynasty could have grown to 

train warriors, civil officers and rl *^^ncational system designed to 

state. »<> clerks, and leaders of religion and the 

A Sumerian citv thnt .... 

Valley was Bahjhn. Its rule ex't^M fro Tigris-Euphrates 

A uue span during which it bTrame T 

se fame grew into legend One of th ^ ^ fabulous empire 

uLer his Icade ’^’ers of this em- 

^llected. codified, and worked LowW^ were 

to man. 'H.erc is cons '-8^1 structure 
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muiabian code and. after the code rvas formulated, an education centered 

on its study and ^le ruins of the ancient 

Another thriving ^ ecnturies it lay under the heel 

Sumerian empire was Assiir. , „ternrises thrived, bringing 

of Babylonian rulers, but as its 'P 

wealth and a rival empire, Assjria, For 

independent city, and becom ^ . no\\ er in the great 

years Babylonia jj(cr the tenth century b.c.. Assyria was 

valley of the Twin Riyc . . . vast and powerful mill* 

able to extend its empire to engi y devouring ciUes 

tary and rf nXie and greatness around 670 

and principalities, reaching P , Medes, destroyed com- 

11 . 0 . At that time the B=>¥“XchT «e fat and soft, and restomd 
plelely the Assyrian empire nh eh renaissance of Babylonian 

L ancient rule and grandeur »' B^^'d' Then, when the Medes, 
strength lasted for ,heto svas a subordinate position o 

who did not appreciate *o fact tha b' l^es with 

Education IN THE Vaeeet u,Kveen the Tigiis-Euphrates 

The culture that took shape in rvith its fundamental na- 

rive^cmLdaneducatmnMstru^ 

ture and designed to perp«uama^.^__^ methodology, and cScienV^ 

Although ^‘Bc™g “ empire to empne, ‘‘ 'J“y ‘ adiug aim 

city to bdy’ ''^/ir iuical fortunes of themes. P^ 

same tcga"f‘css “ P"'“‘'TJnSsts or controlled by 

St hierarchy, this 

tSts&ed , 'r F^tsStd 

Although the nr early, formal erm^^^XTlfs. Hav- 

assume th.at an elem , ^{r,„aamentals of learning pro- 
to ground the yonog ' , satisfaction of his ''“0 ’ ^ ^ library 

SThigSS^^^ 

suhiects were .aughh 

equipped for advance 
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including engineering, astronomy, arcliileclure, and medicine. Also, train- 
mg in the lore and rituals of the priesthood sens available for those who 
wished to prepare for this profession. U'aming sv.is largely a matter of 
memorizing materials and imitating set patterns, Tlierc w.is no experimen- 
tation, no practical doing, no facing up to the realities of the times. This 

‘he young man entered a sort of internship 
to a master m his chosen profession. 

andtwfX r'Ti,“ basis, there being no chass teaching, 

giving the sanction nf^ pnests monopolized advanced education, 

which Ae vo™?ms„ 1 "'f ‘"“h 

The culture out nf *“ 'he approval of his ailturc. 

highly conventional, and thfschookwhfch'lp' 

to a marhed detn-pp culture spawmed reflected, 

while conformity w’as emphasizlid al’’^'’ J'’‘^‘'aduality w.as discouraged 
ment. ^ cveij* stage of the child's develop- 


IN THE VALLEY OF THE NILE 

Histoby of the Valley 

J next to impossible for studen^rf pj!"?- T "’hfoh ->0^ 

egree of accuracy events in the earlv a history to date with any 

Valley Although the earliest hierovl^ V °‘'‘^“PO"oy of the Nile 

ocnolars, usinp tL ■ 

<heriimknoiS'’^”°‘^’°*'”S^'^^UpperE™''" ‘‘oveloped along 
rthem extreme and ah the Srthf “oluding the della at 
m reaches of the river, often 
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refeired to as the Made lands" becanse of the great fertility of the area- 
ant! Lower Egypt, mcliiding all the southern reaches of the river Tradi- 

f e and 

iounded (he first dynasty. 

The Old Kingdom. This period includes the first throucli the eighth 
dynasties and dates from about 5,510 to 3.7S7 b.c It was during these first 
2000 >-ears of history in Eg>'pt that the great pyramids were built and the 
great Sphinx constructed. The latter is placed sometime in the fourth 
dynasty. 

The Middle Kingdom. Here Petrie places the ninth through the seven- 
teenth dynasties and dates the period from 3,767 to 1.5S0 dc. Little is 
hnowTj of this 2000-year span of Egyptian history although scholars are 
now digging in mins which may in time shed more light on the hfe of the 
people who li\’ed in this land during Ibis great stretch of time. 

Tlic New Empire. This covers the eighteenth through the twentieth 
dynasties, from 1,580 to 1,090 b.c., and is the period when cracks began to 
appear in Egyptian strength and influence. 

The Deltic Dynasties. From 1,090 to 332 b.c. the twenty’first through 
the thirty-first dynasties ruled E^^l and contributed much to the eventual 
downfall of the empire, even (hough there were some strong and devoted 
rulers in these dynasties. During this period Egypt was weakened by cor- 
ruption within and by invaders frmn without. Its growing weakness 
opened the door to the Assyrians and then to the Persians, both of whom 
sought to avenge themselves for past indignities as well as extend their 
empires into the rich land of the Nile, It is true that during these years 
Egypt did enjoy fleeting moments of independence when it seemed that 
her former glory might return, but the strength had gone out of her; the 
will to rise again was weakened to death. When Alexander moved his 
armies to her borders, the ancient glory of tradition was little more than 
a memory cherished by old men, and the land fell under the yoke of these 
fresh, Wrile people from afar. 

Later History. The Alexandrian rule lasted only from 332 to 323 b c. 
when, at the death of Alexander, the conqueror's vast emp/n? n-as divided, 
with Egypt falling to Ptolemy, son of Lagus, who established the Ptolemaic 
dynasty, which endured wth some degree of success until 30 u c. At that 
time Roman legions under Augustus took the kingdom as a prize of con- 
quest and ushered in the Roman period of Egyptian history, with the land 
of the Nile closely interlocked in the sprawling Roman empire. Egjpt had 
died as a great power and, for centuries, remained the paun of strong 
rulers and mighty empires from the outside, a land of mjstcry and ro- 
imnce lecend and superstition, untfl more modem powers from the west 
gained control and laid a foundation for the resurgence of Eg>Ttian influ- 
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cnce in the world. It could be that the ctirtain is just now going up on a 
new Egypt and a revilali?cd period of her liiriory. 


Education in tiic Vai.i.ey 

Education in Egypt was patterned after tlie adture and aimed at perpet- 
uat.ng the values of the past while, at the same time, preparing youth to 
live elfechyely in the culture. During the Old Kingdom the first education 
of the child w.as in the hands of the parents. Tlie home was the school, and 
here was nowhere anything that could tHi likened to a p.ihlic school. Al- 
Kfartil d f u indications that the .Middle 

Second wore court^schnot. 1 'mportanco to religious functionaries, 

the heir to the throne for h'” "tn soyal household to prepare 

eourt and a few ILs eh- , “f of •>’0 

these schools at the pleasure of"the''T''''ii'' "'‘•’''o “'Imittcd to 

the customs and rituaU of the cLrt 

were department schooU .u i considerations. Tliirc! 

schools were a part— were taiifrhf ^ careers of which the 

understandingly the vocabulaw language, to use freely and 

trained, and to engage in otWr ^•'ccr for which they were being 
suited to their ages. This was dedn^t relevant to their future and 

day ended at noon, allowiniE eUni ^ The school 

Pl>y-cal exercise, a^d duIS^of ST 

schools during the Middle Kingdom records of 

t>on to the above, boys were^taimlii ^ Empire show that, in addi- 

bMk ''‘’‘his"“second^^Te”'l’n°""°‘’ "‘™ctuted cduca- 

Erinh- * P>^ With correct the boy was 

ftcfcT ®" 'iyie of WrSrrand^r‘7 8°'f^ men. 

Pnst, a boy eventually c„,“redT^ri^''„f°“".t‘’ ‘>«= <^>>^=‘05 of his 

penod of specific training for his chosen 
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profession. This U’as ivholly practical. Tlieory was held to be a waste of 
time and energy. At this stage the boy learned the secrets of his profession, 
secrets that had been handed down from teacher to learner, often nlthln 
one family, for generations. Among the areas open to young men at this 
level of education were medicine, the priesthood with all its ramifications, 
the military', arcliiteclure, engineering, and professional writing. Those 
who went into the skilled trades seldom received this level of training but 
learned what was needed by working directly with artisans or their fathers. 

At the top of the educational ladder in ancient Egjpt was a “liighet” 
education centered in the temples. Only those pupils «’ho had the proper 
preliminary education were admitted to this more intensive study of 
ancient forms of writing, geography, cosmography, astronomy, chronology, 
sculpture, painting, ritualistic dancing, theory of music, law, medicine, 
morals, arithmetic, mensuration, hydrostatics, and the higher stages of 
architecture. These schools resembled, in fact, our graduate schools and 
universities. Talented young men carried their studies into what was then 
accepted as research on the frontiers of knowledge. Often graduates of 
temple schools made significant contributions to the advancement of a 
field. 

In the schools that we have been discussing, boys were motivated to 
learn to svri te by the ambition to become scribes and enjoy the privileges of 
this highly skilled position in Egyptian life, gain promotion to higher office, 
and avoid the hardships of a menial station in life. If these stimuli did not 
tvork, and at the lower levels they were often highly ineffective, the boys 
Were encouraged to avoid the harsh punishment meted out by the teacher 
to the lazy. Other motivating factors came into play as one mm'ed up the 
ladder of education; professional pride, love of learning, religious fciror, 
and the expectation of those economic rewards which successful profes- 
sional men received. 


Morals played a major role in ancient Egyptian education, but this was 
a practical and prudential morality. The fundamental qualities demanded 
by the culture were braveiy, good character, and social and personal 
acceptance of responsibUity. The literature used in the lower schools, and 
to some extent at the secondary level, was didactic. It emphasized piety to- 
ward Ihe gods, absolute submission to the supreme and overshadotring mil 
of the divine, and abject loyalty to the king. Other moral and clh.cal pnn- 
ciples included slavish deference to all olSciab, honor to parents, neigii- 
borliness especially toward tlje poor and needy, and sclf-conlrel. Moral 
action was motivated almost wholly' by the law of renard and favor and 
aimed at happiness in a worldly existence. .t 

During the Deltic Dynasties and nntd v^' rccenll,v the “ 

Egypliam tended to take on the enloting of tire pon ers that gamed eontrel 
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over the land. Conquerors impressed their cnltiires and educational pat- 
terns upon the people, shaping them into loyal subjects of the reigning 
king. During those fleeting moments of independence which punctured 
long periods of subjugation, attempts were made to return to older forms 
of education or to adjust to changing and more “modem" conditions. Nev- 
ertheless much of the ancient, highly practical program of schooling was 
presc^ed until Egypt came under the s^vclling power of the British Em- 
pire. Ihen the Egyptian was introduced to English education, which aimed 
o shape him into the mold of English culture. But this is a story which 

"'•‘’r >=•'"■0 « for further 

study by those mtereslcd in later developments in the land of the Pharaohs. 

IN THE VALLEY OE THE YELLOW RIVEU 

Histohy of Ttii; Vai.lzy 

th^am “r rrin reaching bach into prohistoty. telling of 

These legendary soven.inn. • prosperous and its enemies fearful. 

naivety and shresvdnessfof strenetlTanT' “'.'’'■'rt’™ “nd chicanery, of 
sented the varied facets of tt,. S j’.or'd weakness. In fact, they repre- 
acteristic seems to dominate alfchin^T^^' ‘"deals and values. One char- 
of their most ancient leaders e -n ° jogond— wisdom. Even the worst 
people might envy. '’idcnccd an uncanny wisdom which all 

"ho is said to have liveffr^^J ‘radition, was Fu-hi, 
giver and creator of the Chinese srsv i° “■r‘- He svas the great law- 
Who mediated between the neonle ^ supernatural being 

'noreundeistandingofthewralj^ ond the divine, a son of the god but 

O go-hetween. He was follosvetU^SW f'“'’'=r “"d thus 

•aught the people hosv to fa™ La>>°ror,” who 

uang-ii, known as the “Yellow Fm ^ tradition records, was 

^'f^’udedXL':^^^^ “"“g Porsorvs. but 

lendina l}^ as pure mythology. They are '“rt us certainly, 

’-ding thesuselves to the invf^ttrS^rri Ihtuh'’' 

about their great deeds and 
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about the times m which they Iii,-ed, stone? that have become part of the 
Jaith of the people among whom time and custom were shields against un- 
belief. Following these scmhm>-lhoIogical emperors is a more certain 
history of Cliinesc d>Tu\sties beginning with the Ilia, near 2,000 b.c., and 
continuing to the o\erthro\v of the Manchu dynast)*, Februar)* 12, 1912 
wlien China became a republic. 

The country which was united by these leaders is, in land area, about 
twice tlie si?e of the United Stales and nurtures a population far in excess 
of 700,000,000 people. Although the tradition of these people is long and 
rich, no reliable records wore kept prior to 1,200 b c., and authentic history 
cannot be dated before thesetcnlh century bc At this time, around 617 
B.C., an educational system was established which remained substantially 
unchanged until well into the twentieth century. 


CtiminE IN TiiE Valley 


Religion has been one of the most fundamental factors in Chinese life 
and education. In early times (he people believed that flea\’en, the ulti- 
mate principle, sanctioned the tradition which all men should follow 
blindly. This devotion to tradition was evident in the family, \vhere the 
father had absolute power to enforce obedience to himself as the carrier 
of tradition. The state was but an enlargement of the familj*, and the 
emperor functioned as the “Great Falber" of all the people, divine in per- 
son and the absolute ruler of the nation. In him the god and tradition met, 
and the people worshiped their god through him. Religious observances 
were highly formal and based upon the foundation of ancestor worship. 

Confucius, who hved between 551 and 47S b c., the most revered of 
Chinese religious thinkers, saved China from degeneracy and ciw'I war. 
His teachings are enshrined in the Fiz/C Classics .ind Four Books, which 
comprise the bible of Chinese religion. Tlje second of the Four Booh was 
written by Mencius, W’ho lived from 372 to 2S9 b.c. These teachings, 
legends that gresv about the person of Confucius, and interpretations of 
the master's ideas prepared his followers became the professed re- 
ligion of the upper classes of Chin.i, the educated, u’hile the masses em- 
braced the idolatrous form of Buddhism, which had come down from their 


past, or a degenerate form of Taoism. 

Until the h^'entjeth centuiy China svas a land of tradition and intense 
conservatism. Devotion to the past blocked any advance in saence. the 
arts, and crafts. Even though there w-as considerable beauty and dehaacy 
of production in their art. it wus highly restrictive and imitative. lacking 
perspective and vigor. The kinguage of ancient China was monosyliab.c. 
analytic, and juxtapositive, and its literature was diy. foroiaJ, and wntten 
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in a language so different from that spoken by the masses that long years 
of laborious study were necessary to master it. Thus, two worlds charac- 
terized Chinese culture, that of the classical past and that of tlic practical 
present. The scholar and his education were of the past, while the masses 
of Chinese people were in and of the present. 


Education in the Valley 

Chinese education aimed to conserve the past and maintain things as 
toddion dictated. Its paramount goal was complete uniformity; thus, it 
"nai^ri'; dominated,” “family controlled,” 

tLe •>«= '=‘“<’ent for one thing, and one 

.io7of ::^„mfM:t;rd“‘’'“ 

righUyle «1le™puhte.'Ho!™ver tte“tte”d-d'"^ T’f 

education was strictly for s'P'i'tions. Formal 

There wem lhrce lever^n:! I P^X “• 

academies, and examinations Tt, "f"* education; elementary, 

home or in the home of some ®'«"'™>ary school met in the teacher’s 
the work severe The bov ! patron. The hours were long and 

them out loud imS Chinese written characters by repeating 
Understanding of their meaning ^ ^ burned into his nervous system. 

characten by this rote method having learned a few 

away (this was called "backing the teacher, turned 

as he could until the teacher wa r ^'ocited the lesson as loudly 

^ina learned to read afd “'fe tt 

though their chief contribution j of teachers who, 

"■cm highly revered both by pupils Tnd th™' ™ 

A fesv private academies wSl'^ • ^ P^™!^- 

of those who had completed theh advanced training 

prepare for state examtaation Ihes edocation and wished to 

chooU in which the youth smdS h or “driir 

tWir form than for their co^^ >"ore for 

eteical style, and pmcticed P™^e and verse in the 

A o^niinations. to would most Iftely appear 

• The rest moved on to a 
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of these books. To motivate this role mcmorj' and abject imitation, the 
teacher had to exert harsh discipline and resort to much artificial stimula- 
tion. AH teaching methods tended to bind the student to the past and to 
discourage any tendencies he might have toward individuality, initiative, 
or creativeness. 


Chinese education before the twentieth century did secure the stability 
of society, perpetuate the empire, and undergird the conservatism of the 
nation s past It gave a thorough training in retentivencss, in application to 
n^te^ of details, and in skill in recognizing fine distinctions of foml. 

us It produced individuals who could imitate perfectly but who were 
^.ri ‘"‘“f “''f'fivencss, and adaptability to new conditions. The 

wit 7 Ti'* “"'y ‘his wall of conservatism 

was leveled and a different pattern of education developed. 
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Among the Early Hebrews 

INTRODUCTION 

It is dilRcult for present-day scholars lo write an authentic history of the 
early Hebrews. Trustworthy records are few, and the materials upon vvhidi 
they must woric are often contradictor}'. Available ^vritings from the early 
years of these people are an aggravating mixture of legend, myth, poetry, 
history, and didactic pronouncements. Many of the documents which have 
come down to us were compiled or writtetj by persons removed by cen- 
turies from the events which they recorded. Since accurate records were 
not kept in those early times, these often confuse fact ^vith fancy and truth 
with nostalgia. Further, the “historians’* of early Judaism shaped their past 
lo fit conceptions held at the time of writing, thereby using the past for 
didactic and propagandistic purposes. The Hebrew was essentially a poet 
and a teacher, and he saw nothing svrong in using the materials of his 
tradition to point a lesson or odom a poetic mspiration. 

Out of this collection of folklore, legend, poetry, drama, tall stories of 
giant heroes and supremely good men and women, moral tales, and ac- 
counts of actual happenings, the modem scholar must fashion a story that 
will, in so far as it is possible, stand the careful scrutiny of historical 
criticism. 


HISTORY OF THE HEBREWS 


Beginnings 

Palestine was a small sliver of land some 150 miles Jong from Dan, on the 
north, to Beersheba, on the south, and riventy-five to eighty miles \vide. In 
ancient times it was "a land flowing wA milk and honey." The r^ were 
frequent. Wells stored the %vater and gave it back >vben needed. The fields 
were irrigated expertly. Fruits and vegetables grew in abundance. AH 
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around the desert threatened, and as time passed and the rains became 
less, %%clls v/ere made deeper, and the desert crept in avidly whenever the 
energies of the people weakened or conquerors moved the farmers from 
their land. 

Far to the east, Ur of the Chaldees was, during the third millennium 
B,c., the most prosperous and powerful citj- of all Sumeria. The HebreK-s 
belies'ed that Abraham led a small band out of Ur around 2300 b.c. After 
wandt^ng for some years as primitive nomads in the deserts, they entered 
a estine, ranejuered the Canaanites who were living there, and about 2200 
na tegan building for themselves a new life in what to many of them was 
e -homeland. Hcto they remained until msO B.C., when a number mi- 
grated into Egypt for reasons that arc not clear. Tradition says that they 
Tn 'heir lands had failed to produce. 

Here V J ^|''='‘!d to have become menial workmen or slaves, 
tw li^a Ae ways of the great eivilbation 

X aT^nd S' v“"‘ “ Then, P<«- 

aid to the Teners " ihra. left n ^ , Hebrews as a missionary givang 

Years in the "New" Homela.nd 

as faroiers and herd-Sen^ in Palestine 

adapted from the code emcTninr. brought laws of cleanliness 

tivity.” Here thev beean iwel,,. '’ P'’“*s in that land of their 'cap- 

ordered socictv'than^lhat of regulations fitted to a more 

mlc! and regulations were nrinrioF '’Ten™'*!- Woven into these 
Balijlon and the great Ti'rii^r <^lements inherited from andent 

^Ept, as well as influences Ok Valley enmmunity and from 
-Mlhough there "“'nadic background. 


more or less indepeo- 


•'IthtRigh there was am^X HeW 
neser formed a unitc-d natioS but sense of sameness, they 

■!'« tril„, each organSd^' TS"’ "li 

Out of t-rpe-riem«?of var , ' “ “ 

aw- strong men who served neighboring people 

F«ts, other. Wise m-nTl. In-- aldts, SoiSe were 

Tb,,, These sve-re knowm, in time, as 

nlwaysX"^'^' 

l^!m.-sturrr.sI,oaki,;g“C,;^’^^’= to die ss-est. threatened, the 
.-o spile of the repeated '“"i” S*'" considerable 

s™'”ns Of Samuel. Saul, son of Kish of 
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the tribe of Benjamin, became their 

jonatlran. won notable victones hy the Bhilis- 

as the people s champion or followers of the young 

.• J « Wnnilv interna w eniritc. Tradition tells us 


as the peoples cnanitnu _„f-„^ssionledbyioliowersoi uic^uur.j, 

tines and a bloody internal w , y, spirits. Tradition tells us 

David weakened his pmi-cr and P , j defeat and, m hen his 

that in a violent balUe with his leaving the kingdom 

lieutenants refused to slay him. fell j" ^ „ 

to his rival, David. I" despite his savage ten- 

brilliant, cruel, luslW man of * P destined to become the basis 
dencies. gave the Hebrews a f ^ succeeded by his son, 

for their Messianic hope. In 974 n^ ^ ^ 

Solomon, who ruled svisely a 1 tty („uued a weak 

Unon the death of Solomon, the ten 

alha"n“lchstoodasainst*etwo^ The 

ally crystallired into EP*'”“ S ’rith a capital at Jerusalem. 

hvo southern tribes were caM Judah ^ began moring o" 

In 733 B.C. Epliraim allied lo her neighbor, Assyria, for help. 

Judah. Topro.ecthersdf. u^^^^^^^^^^ S>Tia. Tyro 

after, she 


Yaiivch and His Phophets eppreciale the plaec of 

TO understand the pr=pU asjl— 

religion m The very catty H'hrmi s "Cr^j denizens of the 

representatives of Ya jj serpen . ,i „j,der god of 

4 objects of nature such as ^ „po„ an J they 

heieis. ity^ook as theh owm Cmdual 1^ 

Canaan c^le . -fier their return from E©T > .j,ce. 

settled in Palest^e alter i ^^plc g^'-e t j veiy 

of a national god national god, "-'ho „atcd hnm-an Iraf'- 

For generations thi , ^ i,j^. He had exagg ruthless 

taught Yahveh morals and 
the people. 
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With the building of the temple at Jerusalem Yahveh had a center of 
worship tied to the civic life of the people. No longer was he to be wor- 
shiped along the roadside, in any forest, or by the side of any brook. Now 
he was at home in Jerusalem, and there his people came to do him honor 
and ask his forgiveness. Although he became the chief god of the Hebrews, 
he remained but one among many, stronger perhaps and more to be de- 
sired than the others, with a special concern for his ONvn people, but still 
a god among others. Indeed, some of the people clung to the worship of 
the primitive gods of their tradiUon or gave allegiance to one or more of 
the gods of other people. 

1 Yahveh. They believed 

t Ilf f ’’® ‘''® »"'y of o” ‘h® HebrLs; some 

Zsef n “‘f P®"'®'- f" 0 strict monotheism. As 
to thch son and ‘h® office 

clsinv g-r"®<f - ooJ power, there was in- 

Yahveh alone 111/ 1 ? P®op'® abandon all other gods and worship 

lahveh done. The temple at Jemsalem was a strong incentive in this 

the close of Sdomonfrei'^tnd man'? 

land of Palestine, there arose a Tolt throughout the 

were called nronhets Som#. Af ^PP^^'bon, the leaders of which 
against all established life mrl 

unorthodox antics. Others were ^ masses by their 

the depressed masses sneakimr fesponsible representatives of 

“y. fading f"*— 

decay that were appearing on a’ll 1 “"‘f 

s^icty and its moral and sniritiml often represented the rural 

city life and its lack of moral fiber"' the flourishing industrial 

Amos, for example, was t nrt,-, u r 
ogainsl the evils of a society tha^Wr^*^ social gospel, crying out 
^^terial. He sought to St ffr the 

|c.on« that would lif, moral idedil if “f 'f*® P®0P>c. con- 
found everywhere in the land he ^ l f®^ g®*" >'® 

he stood in tlic gate" and cried out^' *P®®^"S voice of Yahveh, 

'‘*"P'“>'>urfcast.davs ,v . 
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Isaiah, appearing during the siege of Jerusalem, around 702 bc de- 
nomced economic expIoitaHon and greed, evils of an indtisMal society, 
cned out for man to return to justice, honesty, and love of his fellows! 
He dreamed of a day when a just ruler would arise to govern ^vith ws* 
dom and understanding. 

With righteousness shall he judge the poor, and decide willi equity 
for the meek of the earth; and he shaD smite the earth with the rod of 
his mouth, and with the breath of his lips shah he sla>- the wiched. 

And righteousness shall be the girdle of bis waist, and faithfulness the 
girdle of his loins. . . . And they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares, and their spears into pruning-hooks; nation shall not lift up 
word against nation, neither shall they learn war anv more. 


He, and others like him, were endeavoring to change Yahveh from the 
primitive god of war and vengeance to one of love and hope, a god who 
championed justice for all his people and who became ongty only when 
these ‘'higher* virtues were denied. 

They had little success. The deterioration of social and economic insti- 
tutions continued, and civil strife became more violent. Yahveh and (he 
voices of his prophets were ignored while (he people turned more and 
more to foreign gods. The priests of Yahveh decided to make one final 
stand against the divisive trends everywhere in evidence. In 639 o a King 
Josiah consented to lend his prestige to the endeavor. The plan tvas elab- 
orate and ingenious. A priest, HilliMh, announced to the king that he had 
“found” hidden in the secret archives of the temple a scroll upon which 
Moses, at Yahveh’s dictation, had svritten laws and commandments for 
the people. Josiah summoned all the elders of Jud.ih to the temple and 
there, in the presence of “the multitudes,” read the scroll to all U’ho could 
listen. This, we are told, %vas the “Book of the Co'cnant, but >ve are not 
told what its contents Nvere. The king, the elders, and all the people. 


tradition says, sw'orc to be obedient to this law forever. 

This book of the people came none too soon. As economic and social con- 
ditions deteriorated \vithin, enemies attacked from without. For centuries 
Palestine had been a prized stretch of land along the trade routes of (he 
east. Whoever controlled this land could collect tribute from laWdi cara- 
vans and determine the flow of goods beh«en the great empires th.it arose 
and struggled w’ith each other in that v-ast area that reached from the 
Tigris-Eimtoles Volley to the Nile. After Josiah Juiih not iob)Mt 
fint to Egypt omi then to Babylon. Josiahs successors dcs-isetl a scIiOTC to 
throw off the yoke of Babylon by allying themsebes snih Egypt. Nihu- 
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chadnezzar discovered the plot, turned his vengeance upon Palestine, cap- 
tured Jerusalem, placed Zedekiah on the throne of Judah, and took 10,000 
Hebrews as slaves. When Hedeldah turned against Babylon in one final 
effort to gain freedom for his people, the now thoroughly angered Nebu- 
chadnezzar poured the elite of his armed forces into the land, recaptured 
Jerusalem, burned the city along with its temple, brutally killed Hedekiah 
an is sons, and carried what was left of the population away to become 
slaves in Babylon. 

■mis was the bitterest experience of defeat in all the history of the 
Hebrew people but not unexpected. They bad heard Jeremiah cry out 
gainst the social evils of the city and its people. They had listened to his 

I “S'y 

The RahvTn of chastisement. The people did not obey, 

the horiiln"'™ “d *0 star of David sank beneath 

Exile and Repatriation 
temple was in'S« and^ArirT'^i 

people in an alien land cam t''? C'cay. Out of this suffering of a 

P came one of the most beautiful poems of all tines: 

a™' "" wc wept, when we 

“-of. 

they that wasted us required ot'^ “Pj'^o required of us a song; and 
fiofv sh‘^= 

ff > fcigctXrO land? 

If I do not remember thee forget her cunning, 

-th; if . prefer not Je'^Se:iS“ thW 

(Px. 137, OSS. 1.6) 

'"“Sh Of “fo I“50" 

^ Yahveh wars angry. BurSnuL f “f '>>0 pcople were great, 

^'ence and a dete™i„a,i„„ ,™. °f laope in his voice Ke- 

^^hed, insure a return to Ln.’^^ “f Yahveh would, 

^le. Yahveh was pictured “ ^^-nd ehance for the 

W e '^r laved and 8°“ 

hr 'r of I’visia, conqu^^l’T 1’'“™'“ days. 

Itcmx the nghi re,„rr, to Jerus^® “ ^ ®39 n.c., he gave the He- 

J ™salem and rebuild their nation. For fifty 
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yea. ftey had lived 

the living good and had no wis mictcr However, there were a 

homeland o\'er which others ha com ‘ m’j yp^^nicci for 

few, one may think of them as the hope of a 

Jerusalem and preached the rebuilding P 

nation all their o\vn. Thus it ® ^p^IoJs ^et out from Babylon 

tliem permission to leave tha a ^ settlers in Palestine did not 

for JeLalem. The trip was ^ l^^^^Sie.d were rough, but 

welcome with open arms these in I gave them help so that, 

..d jen...en, he... again a 

Hebrew city. 

Home from Exile hnd 

Fifty yea. is a long time IL with 

Babylon. Others had left Paleshne ^ .,,e par. 

were dim. Only a very fen% them much Ura. was Bahy- 

vividly. Most of those returning 8 . ,l,cy did reach 

Ionian and Infused it into the ncs J j „i,c (he people, the h«^ 

'r^astlorsometbrngthatwouMstabtee^^^^^ 

pksia was their master. A mililaV „„g army. Neserth^ 

JudJlaeked both rce“ ha. would hold the g-o 

l„s, the Hebrews needed “Irwas a Iheoeratie 

together in national unity. 1h ^ ,„„na in Palestine a“Wu , 

temple completed. 1'^ a learned priest, 

social and 7"°"’ rfe onem’*" "'T .Tha"rmd die 'J^ook of 
assembled the peop J . - n,uch as Josiah ha priests 

them the ‘Boole of Law ^ A. the end of rt;^'«*2'.trcon- 
the Covenant” many looh a solemn oath to In e i) 

and the leaders of the p P then until non 

stitution” and ehey .taX!X-n.is be--e , J 
the uniting factor m ijpcomfl a theocracy, the p P ^ lj,e 


tution- and obey ^ became the tic. 

he uniting factor m c pan^e a theocracy, to the ebb 

^ and the nebre%v state ^ ^ Persian errancan area 

After the exUe ^‘"^^XaTXped e^•ents in the began 

rmd flow of "■■°"'‘^/“‘■''2, ^nturirtI>c.As^hc^^ac^’ Greek ^tr-ule am! 
during the fifth and his ' was shalcn. and men 

to lake shape jn,,inrrl. the Tlwrc was resistance to 

Greek culture seeped ctumhlmg. 

of ocrception knew that 
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this penetration of alien ideas and W'ays of living, but to little avail. Then, 
in 334 B.C., Alexander conquered Jerusalem, and the floodgates of Greek 
culture were opened, A Hellenistic part)* was organized in the city to trans- 
form it into a Greek outpost. Greek physical training was introduced, and 
the Greek language was taught e%-m'where. With this Hellenistic culture 
came licentiousness, debauchery, skepticism, and disregard of ancient 
religious teachings. Orthodox Hebrews fought this trend with all the in- 
tc^ity the)’ could muster. A Pietistic party was formed to “puri^-^ Hebrew 
hie and call the people back to the ancient precepts and folbrays. But a 
peop e se om go back. Touched by new ideas from Bab\’lon and nmv 
Greixt* and the Hellenistic world, the Hebrews were irrevocably 
translated their Bible into Greek, giving to 
folk ‘oles, moral teachings, and hteraWre 
upon ,vh,ch rt would build a new- religion. ChrUtianitjt 


HEBREW EDUCATION’ 


EEroni: 1200 b.c. 

of any f *’’0 Hobrews was much like that 

the child’s school and teach * schools; life itself served as 

tidnatine ic '“med b}- livins in the proun and oar- 


the child 5 school and lonnal schools; life itself serv’ed as 

lidpating in its aciiwtics UU „- ° '“rned bj- lin’ng in the group and par- 
and wished him to master . ““’™otcd him in the sHlls theyhnew- 

gavc him that instruction necess^. °f fo® P“P'! 

prr.llcges. This entire nroiram nfLr “tfult responsibilities and 

in sshith his people ss-ere nmR ■ . f*os'e included the crafts 

magic-al procedures needed to tracking and obtaining food, 
P-™ oi his cmsim„rM ,h *= unseen for^ and 

uf tHis p-rind svhXpmcS The education 

material and soc-ial c-nsironm-mt Uosely to sursival in both the 

k'ndoubtedlv the I!ebrf»w 

■“hich hr- found in Egspt '"®uen“td b>’ the culture 

^rutrs- and l«>med to read^'^T^';;; ^‘tended the schools of that 
"’brews attahmcl high l^Fti^" f"' ' ' 

»ud tlseir emrets. ^STt and were respected by the kings 

In ParrsTci: to tuc 

l^’ication durirj'y ♦}-. j- 

in Ee,;,. InS;,?r^ T ™ that of the 

'> »ns d,c method, with p«sn,ly some 
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„.!,a,e spiritual identity had been !' along svith 

bondage to an alien ™>'“- A;”"'',,': a^eriLce^of delivLnee 

w”;;\.ardei:«r:dhbpco^e^^^^^ 

mores and customs “f *'“ „o fcss binding. The wTiting dosen of 

on from parent to child. Bu r » ^ ^ j,, development, 

the law and the teaching of f™™ d,e Covenant’ and the Book 

in no sense the beginning. Tl.c B<»1. eustoms whose 

of the Law of hfoscs- ,"•«“ were organized to teach 

origins had been lost ,o transmit them orally and m- 

theso only when it was no longer possible 

formally. . . of national destiny. A chi mig 

Tins was also true regarding tlw sense ^ tl,at Ins way of 

learn from his elders that living to coma to the 

li«nc was best, but it took far more tn ^ ^ode ot 

conviction that righteous and ^ 

laws and a way of “""S ""IL lo Lid te,ach the people, 

intentionally cduca i , oiemorializing gro® rnpmorating im- 

everywhere throughout the f t, m ,enlw *eir 

history. The year was opportunity for the child was 

portant happening , god. In many group activity 

dedic^ition to their I ea in T^vidly PenodicaUy 

men, were among those listening 
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produced these lav.s. The total life in which the child grew was a school 
for his learning. 

In the school and in the life about him the child learned religion, for 
reli^on was for the Hebrew the whole of life. He also learned a craft. It 
v.'as unthinkable to the Hebrew that any bov, rich or poor, high or lo\v 
class, would reach manhood without a craft to support himself. All the 
great leaders were craftsmen as were the men of the streets. In addition, 
^•ery boy learned the law. This basic foundation of Hebrew life was lied 
in with his religion as well as \%ith his daily existence. Another element in 
Hebrew education was music. Thc)’ were a singing people. Their histor)* 
was replete srith singers and musicians. Their great kinr', David, v'as a 
singer of ^veet songs and a master of the harp. He organized musical life 
on a gran scale and was credited with composing manv songs. The child 
v,-a5 tau^t vp* ^rly to sing and play an instrument so that he might take 
pa m the life o. the people and entertain himself and his friends, 
eenh?.!'.'’” ^^ing important in Palestine as earlv as the eighth 
as carlv^a^’tw t- ” ^ Mitfe Isaiah, it was being taught to children 

Si I^Tn^W «’ They beeme a spe- 

r^W •>“> ‘''•O- possessed a sldfl much 

Other peonle ffrev u-rfr * ^>ocamc more complex and contacts with 
tcredits mtriS^dawerehoMTj*^ 

With the rise rf th. „ u pmsperous. 

bed education that woSd Euh" “me a need for some speeiJ- 

appeared to train “sorrs of the "" t.” function in society. Schools 
inforiTMl and volunlan- leamm 

may not fit them accurately Thl.r groupings, the term school 

young men who were attrartM t *1^ consisted of a prophet and those 
v.ith his reputation. In tim#. r - wished to identify themselves 
taken form and to have attraf+ -i i*^*'*^**'”* prophets are known to have 
the means of inducin'^ pronhetit^ » oombers of pupils. These tau^t 
ntuals of worship. . f prayers, meditation, and 

^^h, and other schools arr- founded such a school at 

J^cho, Carmel, Gibe^ anj Sam^a ^ existed at Bethel, Gdgal. 

I.--- PsLt;sT,.vE Aftep, -nre Eirer 

During the erile in Bahj lmi thc II.t„ 

, “penor to the one they had 1™. “me in contact with a culture 

Iramition frra. n pred™"f„^--" M«>mc. Further, they made 

pmsperous and Ihrising P'OP'® dcniLns of 

§" ere wctc prophets crying out 
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these priests and senbes, tcache scribes, a combina- 

became central in llio new Mo in a • j j , professional 

tion of copyist, lassyer, and a sort of literary 

teacliers of the Hebrews. In «mo and well 

guild. Those indiicte^ into this o^a ^ ^ „ jiroctecl and covered 

versed in the law. Tlie.r No longer could one 

several years of intensive and ex c j„ the city to 

fresh from the plow and ''"'’''"S , loYahveh. This w.xs now the 

leach the people and call them law became cen- 

funclion of the scribes and he pr.es . ^ 
tral in Hebrew life. ®,‘' ,vnlmg the ancient prophetic trai- 

for so many generations. J” .i f. tljahw.Tlie legalists would punish 
tion. challenged a ^'i'L hw W '»'=> 

severely all those who brohe the lass, jes 

the first Slone. . , „( being absorbed into the 

mile in e.xilc the Hebrews Svoungrnen.taiosslngnothmg 

culture they found there-. Indwd. rn. . a,viliz.ation 

at first hand of their task of the leaders to keep ai.im 

svillingly and happily. It soon , ,l,er in a tight nUe group 

the memory of the past and « es^oped in Babylon a pa« 
in expectation of a return. e. Here the taU of die aw 

of meeting and ssorslup c W ^ '^a 'ds. 

svere read to the PO°I’>'-.“'-''i.‘ /„,ey found companionship ’ 

fsSra^rSwetbathelpedtokeepthemd 

TMeme„ta.sH^— 

^hL^nstto'tion began 'toelions ""=« “''“'fo 

ueed of the people, “/--^“pwhere the senbes taugh^^^^^^ 

In time the synagogue became par. of the syn g 

rr;rnf,Saeeofg™m.^^ 

£unc.ioninginthee..y,andtIrey _,eueh-.he boob of 

out Palestine. century BC. the 

Sometime dunug the n 
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Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, and Deuteronomy — was written 
down and became the heart of all Hebrew education. Students in the 
synagogue memori/ed great sections of this material in Hebrew and 
listened to discussions of its open and its hidden meanings. Gradually edu- 
cation of the Hebrew child was becoming a matter of instruction in a book 
and his religion that of a book. 

When, during the fourth century d.c., the people gave up Hebrew as 
their spoken language and turned to Aramaic, it became increasingly 
necessary to teach the scribes and priests the old language in which the law 
and other sacred works were written. Thus instruction in Hebrew, as the 
language of learning, became the chief concern of schools and other edu- 
cational agencies charged with the education of older boys looking to 
these professions. 


• ” Hellenistic culture tlint was cngulf- 

ing the Mediterranean world reached Palestine and challenged the na- 
lional culture of the people. Many wanted to turn Jerusalem into a Greek 
wndrifh *"><> “ Phltom more like that of the 

Ob ?nd r r ‘ of 'ho Mosaic law to 

from learning’ the ane'' •'’“ schools young men wore turning 

of life nrohlems of ''"(t with rjuestions of the meaning 

concern,’^ Prosperity, the wisdom of practical 


and right. The 
protect youth 


protect youth from these altr, • f ^ traditional education ar 
Hebrew naiionalUm w^ 1 To an extent it was successfi 

and the social and moral^^-^f returned to the schoo 

ordinated. By the first cenhT*^ Hellenistic penetration was su 

in reading and Nviitinc to schools giving instructi( 

side the synagogue Older hn ^ appearing in Palestine oi 

•>’“ oralldllt. •nXiTol ftel? ' "''o- ff-oy studi, 

few might go on to prepare for the nffi '’’T '''''‘S'O"- Following this, 
melic and, probably, sacred mmie *™’’0 or priest. Some arit 

edition was left in the hands l in these schools. Trai 

The methods used for ie,l P"0"ts. 

was a combination of memorSlio ' ’’O)'® i” •'■“se schot 

pccted to master the material bein disputation. The pupil was e 

;• 'rack word for word. St ‘ ® ^'“^'ory meant Ldity to gi 

^wconrcm was with what was '’“P” ‘'"’"'d what sliould I 

punishable by healings and insults'"^^™!'' ''’’■'ure to study or to lea 
ruelty was the teacher’s weap' 
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widely among the realized when Rabbi Joshua 

retSm“r! 

six or seven." , Hebrew mind changed during 

Although the concept ol t''<= conquest, there was a 

the centuries from primitive immature that pervaded Hebrew 

fairly definite theory ol the *17^^=1101 that the cWld was 

thought during histone time . y l,ag. As such he needed con- 

nalurally willful, foolish, wild. ■ P jic„ce and respect. Eccksl- 

stont discipline if he was to tie tw^^ hca*trong. 

aslfciis expresses this cogen ly. jjj Prooeris accents this: A whip 
and a child left to himse 1 ,he fool’s hack," and 

for the horse, a bridle for *'’® ' J yU; but the rod of correction sM 
"Foolishness is hound m *e heart t ^ educaUon meant rigorous 

drive it far from him.” Thus, for the Meor , assured. Al- 

what was superior. For tn 
learning, knowledge, and % 
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him the wnritten law. His textbook was the Pentateuch and his task was to 
memorize as much of it as possible. In addition, he learned reading, ssTit- 
ing, and arithmetic. 

At ten he passed from the elementary school of the synagogue to the 
Beth-hammidrash or “house of the Midrash, ” where he began study of the 
oral law and prepared for that day when he was to become a “son of the 
law at about twelve or thirteen. From this day forward he was expected 
to obey the law and suffer all penalties prescribed for failure in this adult 
responsibility. He usually remained in the Beth-hammidrash until his 
fifteenth birthday. Then, if his parents could afford it, he was placed in the 
hands of a scribe who taught him further in the law and commentaries. 
Some boys attached themselves to individual scribes or to schools of 
^bes for training in the intricacies of the profession of scribe and teacher. 
The inost famous of these advanced teachers were Hillel, Shammai, and 
Gamaliel. 


Although Jerusalem was the center of this higher education, most of 

the “‘I schools of scribes prepared to cany 

the youth s eduration as tar as he svished. 

tionls^stmilT i" Palestine were equal to men and their educa- 
teeilLr, n challenged in Babylon, and the return- 
ed® S on os 1" P05‘-<=«lio Palestine, 

tvtt creenilTnm ■" home. Here 

highly. 


IM CONCLUSION 

•bat, in many wms.'the'r lffe°s **'hresvs, he is impressed by the fai 
their freedom, but found P^'^T^ration for their future. They lo' 

piling during this freedom. Graduliw'th^ ^otr 

and a religion that have been able to ^ hool 

centunes of dispenion cvervvvhp„ Vu ““ bond of unity throug 

cation by which they couid 'vorld. They fashioned an edi 

religion to their youna wherewL- tradition, this book, and th 

HeWv is to be'found eve;X^' ft “>‘h.y. although tl 

of those among whom he li^ I. ' !^,h“ ‘oken on much of the tmltui 

bas his house of worship hu’Lr'"aT b- like evorysvhere. H 
«bor Ilebresvs rogardlS; o“ t S'’'*’ "'hb^h unitThim wit 
nuracles of histoiy. utward appearances. This is one of tf 
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Among the Early Greeks 


INTRODUCTION 

When Aristotle 

states, he found 158 svot^y include all of these. For 

and education among the “r y ^ These, in the fc 

our purpose only two are o ■ types of education. Spa ‘ 

place, present a contrast e development of the indua ua . 

for mihtary strength and western educati^^^^ 

In the second place, these ar 

and practice. Sparta the ^ roflen made by writers m ho 

In this study we shall avoid Q^e may write a history of 

field, that of ignoring the 'the Greek people. If he choo«s 

times, and life and =< 1 ““.“" "^lively on the Persian drin„ 

To concentrate , ,^ons and Sparta, leading t tl „,05, 

ponnesian struggle betw fa to paint a false pudu^ „c 

conquest, as many have donejis „,hfabesh^h^^^ 

in terms of western , . ' god storv. The Spart ’^pgiost the other 

usuaUy read about “ ^g,hfaworst.To p.ttheoti^.J 

western values, was e understanding u '^ss of adapta* 

mahes for good <>r”® “1^^,01008 and ^ 

;ra«^-«;f ^m ^hi* 

an adequate perspective 
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this road of histoiy and sec why Sparta produced the almost-perfcct soldier 
and Athens the highly creative minds of Plato and Aristotle. 

\Vc shall attempt to analyze both Sparta and Athens as two concepts of 
the good life which grew from pre-Minoan times to those of Alexander. 
We shall pass judgment on neither, recognizing that all judgments so 
made must be based on the value structure of the one making the judg- 
ment. We shall look at each in terms of its own value pattern, measuring 
Its education against the aims which it accepted as good. 


MINOAN AND MYCENAEAN CULTURES 

(before 3000 to 1200 b-c.) 

prehistoric Greece further and further 
hislorv from (h historians w'cre dating Greek 


must go 


irom the first Olympiad. 776 d.c. tc 
at least to the third oiillcnniun, oA 

Creek penhfsula °an primitive people occupied the 

of the Aegean before 

ir, a tahertol"^'; 

ordture is called Minoan It (In '”6*' degree of prosperity. Their 

P>urinR lliese millennia Crei r''''^ to around 1200 D.c 

manding great material resourr^s”"" i*'"' P'™^ “ “oivilization” com- 

r«pocts to that of the avf> nf p • • un art comparable in many 

"ilh people as far away^as the \T^ ^^^vcloping a thriving trade 

It 've look backsvard fn. ! ™’loy. 

I'J"'’;, by a Neolithiri^rtc 't"'’ ‘ho Greek main- 

tlK third millennium n c. ^ “"’•'"o™ origin. Sometime before 

’ 'S ■ Iloor moved into the *Cre# Aegean islands and southwest 

rock citadel slandL “'“P “ 

"“T ''smed Myccmac. ^ northern comer of the Argivc plain. 


'■•IHICATIOX DUPORU ilOMEU 
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„f rrr, I hutorv bv Homer we must be somewhat skeptical ot this 

During more than two f > 7 ’’ „any Lds of art 
and the Greek peninsula into patterns of social and 

built governments 'ind organized Kquscs and palaces that 

economic life fought dot rehgions 

challenge the ingenuity of mode intellectually challenging 

and philosophies that were ,[,355 people discovered wajs 

Trom these facts one must Mnclud add values Die children 

of passing on to the young ^ their eldem and 

most certainly picked up niuc 1 ^Mdren 

watching them at work '■"‘’ > 1 J ,3 There must have been rites and 
many things consciously and y P _ participated m the process 
ceremonies in aillichbothehildrenjd^^^^^^^^^^ 

of acculturation And certain religious func 

of their time to teaching you^ „oprentic« and artists who accepted 
tionancs shilled craftsmen designed specifically to teach 

pupils There may liavc been schMls p ^,,35 of the m 

Uting and reading 6f,L S; 

telleclual and cultural wealth ot the poop 


THE ACHAEANS (1300 1100 BC) 


rHE ACHAEAlNb k.aw 3 3 Greek tribe called 

riit'.itrvSSoU,- jj— 'aS;';;. - 


of the Achaeaiw and “ „d„ith which ^ ,.3„m How 
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In Achaean society the mother was the child’s first teacher, instilling in 
him the manners, morals, and traditions of his family, clan, and tribe. There 
was no formal education, no teaching of letters, spelling, grammar, or 
counting. WTiat of this the child needed he picked up as he grew. There 
were no books available. Girls were taught the arts of the home. 

As boys grew older, their fathers taught them the skills of the chase and 
of ^\'a^. From direct teaching, usually by the father, and by just living and 
growing in the society, the boy learned to fish, trap, farm, swim, handle 
animals, and fight. He learned veiy early how to take care of himself in 
his cruel and bloody society. 

^V\Tiat little writing there was concerned only the scribes and merchants. 

ey ^^rne this skill from others of their professions. Since the 
masses had no need for writing, it was not part of their educaUon. They 
learned what was necessarj' for living, which could be learned accidentaUy 
by h«ng among one’s fellows or from his parents 


SPARTA: EDUCATION FOR MILITARY STRENGTH 

BnroRE Lycurcus 


tans, dwellers on the nl ° destinies of Greece were the Spar 

legend, the histor\* o? ^ • Encrusted \vHh myth, folklore, anc 

penetrated beneath this ^ ^ »J|fficult to trace. As scholars ha\*f 

eluded that some^vherp i ^ ° “"*™th and half-truth, they have con 
rio. fron. 

of migrations, crossed the Co ' iL- ”ioved southward in a serie; 

they ™q„e;d the non Dori^l " 

emment ot Argos and settled established their gov 

demonia. Eventually five xall-irr • small villages through Lace 

'^rooght together to comno 1 £ ."1'.* “ of some 70,000, wen 

War waT .heir lifrZ L SP^rt^- 

only life they hoes,., they suhinos?J^‘'’i!”^ oocupation. Driven to live thi 
<0 all (he valley that Ia7behJe4 the p' '='"onding their rul' 

>n'ns. a s-allcy lhrough\vhieh^„'lt Taygetus moun 

oot to spread their rul over most of Pi'er. Then thev movet 

part of the eighth century bc. Pf “Ponnesus. When, in the latte 

«>maud, as slaves and la”J' h^ ''■‘= Messenians, they tool 

p™ leit. Pod a heavy annual tribute upon tho7e wh. 

*bc tm-adinc Dor? , 

'’o''b-^«n.theearlys7artan™u“' svhon. they nrastere, 

vulture, a mrature of svhat they brought an. 
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.,,at .hey found 

tnally a Lciety tt <lo.h.a,4 

were the invaders who sougm citizens with all civil rights 

all others, .he master class. Tlrcse ssarm *c 

and responsibilities. Tlie next c ass (o\^.ns and mountain 

■Dsvellcrs Around," freemen hvmg .n "T “^e Xry sersaco when 
villages. They were taxed by ,„de.s’in the culture. They had no 

called, and worhed as '"''^ants and tnd^ marrying into the master 
part in the government „r stoes, the non-Donan 

class. Third in the social pattern were i 
ropulaticn which the invaders conquered, citizens 
svercome and reduced to , ^s of medieval times or nn- 

Defore Lycurgus these They were te 

skilled laborers in many parts of the y 5 ,_ j„|„y 

have children, work the *f,SUs with rite and ceremony 

village or community hie, and P neither they nor the soi 

as thV 'Vished. They "“'’““I” tired to pay a =at tee to 
could be sold. Each y"' *ey "ere ^ attended thei 

of the land. Many served as ^ ^ conducted thennelves well 

masters in war, lough. *i “gh. be given Uieir freedom, 

in battle and showed ««P'7“ w«e subject to martial law ^ 

Having no status in the culture, police, and might b 

mained fonstantly under of cause or trial. ^ 

famous, and the bronze 

Greece and the Aegean rslan*. >«" to 70S b.c. 

Then Sparta set <’>■' struggle extended h™ J" “ ,„i, at- 
Messenia. The F ^ truce and S’®"® '," be crashed beyond 

=“■“ Ta,™ 

It has been estimated t r surrounding 

640.631 B.C., there were m SP|.a^„h„ cousuni.ed die m 
Spartans-men, women, and clnl 
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The male citizens of this group were rulers of some 120,000 Perioeci and 
•224,000 helots. The Spartan citizens sat on a powder keg of discontent and 
unrest, and the only way they knew to handle the situation was to make 
of themselves a powerful standing army able at any moment to crush re- 
bellion and kc'C'p the masses “in their place" Gone was the easy, free life 
of early Sparta, the love of music and the arts, and the friendly attitude 
tmvard those helots who served close to their masters. It was to Lycurgus 
that the Spartan turned for his salvation. 

The Code of Lycurgus 

Although most chronicles of ancient Greece accept Lycurgus as the first 
lawgiver of Sparta, their testimony is so conflicting and many of their 
accounts so apocryphal that we must approach with extreme caution this 
now legendary figure of Spartan history. “Authorities” place him anywhere 
from the ninth to the sixth century' bxl Further, if one turns to other cul- 
tures of the ancient world. Including the Hebraic, he discovers legends of 
personal bwgivers dated during this period. Probably the code of laws 
which Sparta accepted after the Messenian wars was a codification of 
mores and customs from more ancient times reduced to writing by many 
hands and attributed to some legendary leader to whom the name 
Lycurgus was given. 

\\hetlier thU theory be truth or not, the fact is that after the second 
Messenian war Sparta faced social and economic problems which resulted 
in significant clianges in the body politic and the ways of Ufe and thought. 
\\lut came to be called the Code of Lycurgus established a society 
dominated by the ideal of military strength and devoted to production of 
the finest soldiers possible. 

cducation or tue Soldier 
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u fitness to live and lie educated for dlizcn- 

:^";:^rrtJ^.i:.«^vereta.en.oa«^^a.^« 

'.:,.runo’;LS- -.atenur^s, reared d.e. untd U.c age 

of seven, r .1 „ el.il, 1 rvis in the liome and was the responsi- 

Tlie early lalue.tlion of the child . 

hility of the mother. Tliis j ■"J^nKfenjoy esemises designed to 

Im resourceful, accept 'vanl a"^ p ^ ,i„, l,oy was taten 

toughen and strengthen the . • J^rtation and he esposed to the 

.rs:r AuSs':^ — 

on his education w-as the 1“ or stale superintendent of schools. 

supervised carefully hy the paidow^^ 

Tlierc he was among others „ band, usually sisty-four bys 

shilU of a citizen. He became * “ icdy. The bravest amoiig the 

with which ho was to '■'™'f)'^“d,'l“nd was^hc special responsih h y 
group served as “herd had to ‘account to the state 

Sfancircnc.ayoungmanovortwcny 

for the behavior of each bo) . ,b develop a feel 

Tlic aim of education during J. forced to endum 

ing of cqu.ality, comradeship, «/’"' < J , Tl,cy svero taught to forage 

ha‘:dship‘s.T1wirlivingandc»^^^ 

and hunt, to GyVc care 0 ' . . xhey "crc wlnppP<^ ° ,i 'c,saform 

work was graded so ,j frankly hrulaliaing- 

physically or “nation, at this level, to make the 

TTie Spartan system ^.aneuvors me occupied a 

In dances and choral Music mg in music 

boys clever on Iheir fee 5 artan curriculum. Som ‘ umr-citizen. 
ve^ subordinate place 

was given as a means inspire co S ^ taught. 

The solemn Done rhy Neither reading n disliked oratory, 

spect for law, and privately. Jl-o 

Sgt'haHt^" s;!.' t-prtSrrS-r^var songs, and ballads, m 
Some attention was given to poetry. 
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SO far as they portrayed bravery and loyalty to the state. Memory was 
stressed as the best method of learning. 

When the boy reached eighteen, he was deemed ready for strenuous 
military training, to which he would dextitc himself for the next twelve 
years. Bands of young men were sent out on maneuvers. Often they am- 
bushed helots as practice for warfare. At twenty the youth took the oath 
of allegiance to the stale, and at thirty he became a citizen if he had proved 
himself worthy in all tests and performances. lie was then obligated to 
sit in the public assembly, attend public barracks, and serve as teacher of 
tlie boys. 

\^4len the Spartan, at thirty', became a citizen, he was compelled to 
marry for the good of the state. He was supposed to pick a wife adequately 
prepared physically and psychologically to bear him children who would 
be efBcient and effective soldiers or mothers of soldiers. Although he main- 
tained a home for his wfe and children, he spent most of his time in the 
public barracks as a member of the standing army, fighting for the state or 
supervising the education of the boys. To guard against a fathers favoritism 
to\vard his son, the slate declared that all boys bom over a certain 
period were sons of all the fathers who had sons during that time, and the 
men were equally responsible for all these boys. Family life and parental 
affection, as we know them today, were discouraged in the interest of un- 
divided loyalty to the state. 


The Spartan in Later Life 

forty-five, he was relieved of strenooos cam- 
Hrt dudes were confined 
which VP * ^ ^ education of the youths. At sixty, an age 

that Le wls 

and ohlipqtPfl statesman, eligible to serve in the council 

Unintfei*? '’f the state and to youths, 

end !Le its . 0 ^ “" "" ’“"""'0"' “f ‘he state, to do its bidding 


A-t EvALUA-noN OF Spabtax EoucA-nox 

superior soldier lo"dcfcndand''l^'"' ^ ^PJrtnn education was to train *e 

of Us citizenrv w e miKf * •’f "gthen the Spartan state and the position 
leaders of Sparta u-ic ***»* Ihe sy’stem, as developed by the 

soldiers ssere trained arfi ? *^‘””‘^1 success. EfBcient and effective 
independence, Sparta\vnc Greek states had lost their 

unconquered. Through her education Sparta 
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was nUe to mamtain group imily and solidarity amid a general wave of 
indmduaHty that inunds-^ted and finally destroyed much of Greece, 

If, liowever, we n-eigh Spartan education in tenns of its contribution to 
human welfare or in terms of its furthering democratic freedom and indi- 
wdual creativeness, it u-as a miserable failure. When Sparta became mis- 
tress of Greece, she was unable to rule wisely or with vision. She bad built 
for war so sHllfuHy that she was unable to function in times of peace. Her 
men \\-ere soldiers, not statesmen. She followed to its logical conclusion the 
ideal of effective education for a military state. In tliis she subordinated 
the individual to the welfare of the state so completely and thoroughly that 
he identified himself with the state and had no feeling that he was being 
repressed. He and his state were one. 


ATHENS: EDUCATION FOR DEMOCRATIC LIVING 


Early History 


Attica, one of the smaller peninsulas of mainland Greece, was a rugged, 
inhospitable land. In its protected valleys and along its xocly coastline lay 
dozens of small cities. Living on a soil difficult to farm, with the sea never 
far way, and with safe harbors in abundance, the people of Attica were by 
circumstance traders. Shrewd, clever, and not overly scrupulous in their 
dealings, they were more successful than their competitors. Thus, they 
won the markets of the Aegean and brought wealth to their treasuries and 


power to their rulers. 

Sometime in the prehistory of Attica. lonians, a mixture of Pelasgo- 
Mycenaearis and Achaeans, fleeing invading hordes from the north entered 
the area and intermarried with the population they found there. These 
refugees were received hospitably and became part of a single Attic stock, 
keen, vigorous, highly intelligent, and jealousl}' proud of their land and 
accomplisliments. 

At the da\vn of history we find these people organized in terms of blood 
relationships. The core of this pattern %vas the family, represented by its 
head or eldest male. Each thirty heads of families comtituted a clan or 
grate, thirty dans a brotherhood or pfiraWj. and three brolherMs a 
fribc. There were in Attica four tribes or units of social relaUomlups. In 
limes of danger or military advenlnres Ite people svere mobihrrf as dam 
and fought under their clan leaden, nns nnnngenient “ 

aristocracy of old and powerful farnffles which resated for generations 

attempts at establishing a democracy. , > , . , nolitical 

Around 700 B.c: the cities of Attica were svelded mto a smgle pohhcal 
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organiz.ilJOn with Athens as its capital. This city, five miles inland from 
the port of Piraeus, had grown around an ancient Mycenaean acropolis. All 
the landowiers of Attica were its citizens. Tlic oldest families, those with 
the largest land holdings, held the greatest power. In times of disorder or 
threatened danger the people tolerated a king who was empowered to 
lead the military' forces, \\licn the danger was over and peace and stability 
restored, the aristocracy dictated policy to the central government. Later 
the king \s-as replaced by nine archons, each responsible for certain desig- 
nated functions of the state. However, the real pmver rested with the 
well-l)om ruling few, the o/igorc/jt. 

Eaulv Athenian Education 

There Is evidence to indicate that schools were part of Attic life long 
bc-fore the days of Solon. Tlie ver)* fact that by the sixth century D.c. Solon 
thought it necessar)' to include in his codification of Athenian law regula- 
tions gowming scljools proves that they were an accepted part of the 
soci.al pattern. Chief among the regulations incorporated into Solon's code 
are (1) the state pledged to pay the tuition in private schools for boys 
sshosc faliiers liad died while fighting in the armed services; (2) parents 
had to sec that their sons learned to read, write, and swim; and (3) a pub- 
lic lupc'fsisor of schools was appointed. Other laws dealt with the size of 
schools, hours when they might open and close, who should be admitted 
and how, the assignment and duties of pcd.agogucs, contacts during school 
hours hrtsscfn the bo)-s and older men, and access to the public g)’ni- 
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Each teacher estahlished himself in a community and sought to develop 
a clientele. Parents selected those teachers nho appealed to them most, 
paid the required fee, and demanded results. Tlie boy left home for 
Lhool, accomp-anied by his pedagogue, before suur,s_e and did not mtum 
until after sunset. Although school occupied the boys trme “ven days a 
week throughout the year, there «ere a great m.iny religious and civic 
holidays to break this routine. All teaching was on an individual basis, 
class instruction not hawng been developed. 

The purpose of this "elementary- education was to giv-e a boy S™"" j 

of the teachers and •'“f thisLury and 

:rmotlrc“d\vi.hrnate^^ 

learning letters, music, or ° ®smge of education, he might 

move on to the next «■, be' added two years of mUitaiy iestruc- 

physical training to " J ^ i„ the educaHon 

tion. At this level we Cnd ?.* ’ f Ibe Academy, in Athens. This 
of its youth by erecting a ^ ’ bPe and were the charge of a 

building and its ^ lisLponsibUity was te maintain 

gymnasimeh appointed b) the . ,j,J,beis and pupils. Since on y 

Thigh quahty of work on P“".° and only the wealthy could 

a minority of citiaens aspired ^ A Academy catered almost ef 

aSord the fees charged by instructors, 
clusively to the aristocracy. 

T..E Age on PEn.or.BS (fifth century a.c,) brilliant 

Introduction. Pericles ^'^J’bffih^cen^^^^ B c. has b'™ 
and creative was U,is P=*f rvas the culmination of fa® 

for him. This fo^'-X^jf^mtling the fifth century n-C., and its 

Sretcherfa il •'•‘t “^'^^'“errHSty in all areas of Unman m- 
Thls was a time of ^,,e most of the geniuses “S 

tetest, and Athens was “f Jetde Athens, tfa f'crfom and =» 
were bom and reache a climate drew them in tn® . j 

lation of the Athenian [ ,bis cultural structure that no 

a magnet. What was the cssm ^ ,,|,riv- 

one of the richest Lilian Confedcrai5','va!‘''C CC'’ j^ ,^ 

^Setp^p'r^*^ 
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act business, and Athenian citizens traveled widely and freely, making 
new and challenging contacts. The citizenship of Athens included, in 
thcor)', all the freemen of Attica, the “common people” as well as the aris- 
tocracy', artisans, tradesmen, seamen, and not a few foreigners. All were 
able to speak and has'e their opinions considered. There was freedom of 
thought and expression in the citj’ even though there were limits beyond 
which even a Socrates was not permitted to go. 

The government, \\'hich had been dominated by the aristocracy' for 
hundreds of years, ^^•as now the responsibUity of the middle and lower 
class«. This did not eliminate the upper classes entirely since it was they 
who had the ^vealth and leisure to devote themselves to public service. 
Ntwertbclcss, it did provide opportunity' for talent from among the less 
v'ealthy to be discovered and used. 


Dimng this age Athenian art reached its pealc. The citj-’s public build- 
"•ill' utility, and such artists in stone as 
■InnWi""''' ST imn'othilily upon them. Aeschylus, 

for* f "'ff "'"'“"g “t’ '‘“giug their immortal dramas 
iLrd no 1° h **! “tJ Thuo-dides were 

and IheifweiV t? i *^'‘**^ people, showing both their greatness 
?aWc C mthT’ n "■**^ l>>elges into 

in- Philm^ Aristotle were^each- 

^e Old Passes Th^ ™g'"S ‘'•hens to think about herself honestly. 
Old^lrtl! ''“ir egainst the old. 

P acolToi’d “at,?^ of "■>= ™l'-e^ “d 

L clufc^A T "Ifloo^l-ipt-oll were being quesUoned 

srith its iightine chc-atin^ta'rnT'l^''l''lf *'*'* religion 

gods, created in the im^ p ir*** became suspect. These 

"orship h . of f'o™f - aristocracy, were undLerving of 

As sLi AreSrsfudwr** “ “"dertnining faith.® 

and rcalircd that ssliat Ihcs- h^V ” sertnd men from diilercnt cultures 
thej- concluded tlurln f" ^ood. others held to be esal. 

lutismssemdissolstg S tSarL^l't**'**- f^o foundations of abso- 
arc man-made conscLons daigned toTnl' f"*' 'f"*!' “"=l“'l'‘f' 

tioiis and lasc no authorits- oiu^of ,!?. ’“f>' apeciSc and local condi- 

right or swung. ' °f “"'“t. There is no nniversal 

TlHories of esnlution adsanced In- li i- 
f-mpudodm dc-itroscd the traditioml'l»„l''r*l'’“'' Anajtimander, and 
nun had tnjtned a golden ace from l^'^f sometime in the past 

"«u r.a„4: In piL ri 4' 'Xm '*'* f^’'^" ootf «> he 

fortO' of hfe f,om‘,shich nun fwd ^ "7' '“'li'' “"d more simple 
r™<l. '“'f S™"-" “tl of sshich he svas not at all 
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Tlir,, (Ik,,. „ t..ivon|,li«h „po„ (1„. 1 „ ,|,p , 1 ,^ 

sun- \ni ll... Mul all nl i-.iliit-i. Oik-'j cliicf iliity «.» losi m- Ilia croup and 
imurt* ili tjujty Jind j}.ih»I»hv r.drH»tmri arwl cii iV Im-al(v tlic hijiticsi 
Wfttm. M (!»• tiiiddlo ami Iimm to demand their ‘rinhis*’ 

and \\-lii apimt the iipjM-r clntes who represenfetl hr them Ihc state, 
Jot-I d 5(.iM[(ty way to tmlividtui apcrandirement. Tlie poor man l)c' 
c.une wealthy nnd (!»•• il.i\r the arrlioii not Ixtju?? of the state but irj 
spite of it. rnYtlom ua» ntit a pft of the state hiit the end rosnJf of a 
lartI-fooi;fit stnii;i;lr aitatiut the M.itc. 


Tim fiophMs. Into ibis ntmosphere rfwrp<-d with confidence in the indi. 
\ idfi.il and ilhfmst of ans thin^ old <wine the sophists. Tfiey weri*. In many 
«n\i. the end tewijt of a lontj htstnr>' of C«vk thought Ancient Greeks 
b.ad ifmnght of the imm-rte in terms of in.in. It «'.xs alive and functioning 
much ns tfu* htimait indisuftiaf, I>tit brger unil more powerful. Tliere were 
gfxis. or spiffs, of I'ser} thing, arxl man lud to make his pence with them. 
LsTtits in iwtufi’ ssere causetl hy these spirits just as man might cause 
Iwppsuiings in his ensirtunmuit. 

In the scvxtith cx tttnrv r<<. there Ix-g-in to .tpi>e.ir in the Greek world 
mnr who cha!fenge<| this animistic Interpretation of the universe. They 
nrgimd lh.it llnngs were caijse<Jnot by gods or spirits but by natural events. 
In pl.Jce of |H'rson.il und im thological c.au<ation they vvouM substitute 
iuluml cms-ation. Tl»cy ch.aUengi'sl men to observe niturc ami draw con* 
elusions from nh.it fbev' saw-. Tlwles of Miletus fCiO-5-10 nc.) held tlwt 
all tilings .are tfenved from waiter. r.im is caused by evaporation and pre- 


cjpilallou. and the height of a pyramid 0.10 lx* delcmuned by measuring 
the length of its sli.idow. Pj-tluigonis (5SIP-500 ii.c.) concluded from his 
olnervatinjis tfi.nt numliers constitute the esstnee of nil things. Others, in- 


cluding A'enopb.ines, nmpedocles. and Democritus, continued this process 
of investlg.iling mfun*. From (he work of these men came ft eonviction 
th.at the universe was not subject to the caprice of gotls but predictable In 


terms of a deps-nd.ihle cause .and effect sixpiencc. 

During the fifili cen(ur>- uc. thinkers Iiegan to sve the possibility of 
applying Ibis rnethoil of observation to man nnd his social re/ations. They 
turnesl from mtunil .schmec* to ethics 11 ml hum.m relations. They raised 
questions of right and wrong, gootl and evil, honesty, loplly^ questions 
concerned w Jtli in.an's relations to Im fellows personally and through the 


state. Tlicse were the sophists, 1 r- 1 

himdreds of these strolling teachers roamed throughout tJie Greek 
world of the fifth centurv nc.. only a few names have come down to us m 
r-iconiMiilr form ami «i(l. cnougl. data for U5 W cliaracleme them. AI- 
(housli lliey were piraomcaally papular in the age of teles and wrote 
wtddr on Lwy snh/Kis, flieir Iwols and papers li.ivc been lost, leaving 
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only scattered quotations from their work in the writings of others. Fur- 
ther, most of the accounts of them were UTitten by their enemies, cither 
the conservatives who felt they were destroying the very fabric of society 
or the radicals who were convinced that they were holding back progress. 
Nevertheless, we do have sufficient reliable material to draw a somewhat 
shadowy picture of some of them individually and all of them as a group. 

Protagoras (circa 481-411 b.c.) came to Athens from Thrace at the invi- 


tation of Pericles in 45-5 u.c. lie proposed to make the boys of Athens, 
flirmigh teaching, good citizens, successful in private affairs, and efficient 
in public service. Ilis writings included treatises on education and on 
grammar. On Correct Speech, which he wrote as a textbook for his pupils, 
was one of the earliest attempts at a science of grammar. 

Prodicus (bom 465 or 450 and died around 399 n.c.) promised to teach 
his pupils virtue and good character. Among the subjeets he was prepared 
to teach were ethics, natural philosophy, history of religions, and language. 
He strove to develop in his pupils a sense of the accuracy of words and 
their use. His book. On Correct Language, stressed use of the right word 
to convey the correct shade of meaning. ® 

inf!hai‘t '0 Athens boast- 

drl^ of ir^h ^ “'''O'lWng. From the pictures others have 

abilltv to mu “ ““f" exhiltitionist and egotist. His skill lay in his 
on mLv sSblmi ™ “ superficial level. He^ wrote 

G™ fast re t-tfs on anything. 

While others nruu„7 i . I u specialist in rhetoric, 

citizens CoreL laM el ‘'""J individuals and good 

astonled le Size„rW tr " 

mom beautiful th.an any poetiyA^”!" he^d”' 

parable to mrem resea e^ ’““'"'edge. They were com- 

Periclean Athens for effective^™ realized that the need in 

that thinking could never be precision of thought and 

language, ® "^'hnut a clear understanding of 

fascinated Ihf youih o7Afcm 'S'' reached conclusions which 

men who still cliing to the uas“a^dl“!!w measure the older 

that pleasure is the highest of hnmn* ® 6 Some came to the conclusion 

>" pursuit of pleasure fte intreroffr 

of the state. ^ individual are superior to those 

•'ebc..i„gagainst.heeenve„.i„na,i.yof.,,,,,,,,,,^,,^,^^^^^,_^ 
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naturalism They taught that the impukes of the individual are more to 
be trusted than traditional standards which may have suited a disanuear- 
rng past but had little validity in the present. Tliis led to a conviction that 
the individual is the source of all ethical values and that any idea of fired 
pnnoipJes of right and wong is invalid. 

The sophists, searching for tnowledge and impeUed by the forces of 
the world in which they lived, saw the senses as the enJy avenues of hefs 
and thus the measure of all truth. Wliat one Jiad been fold, what tradition 
wserted, and svhat the past had held to be absolute and universal had 
been brought into question. What could man trust? Only what he ex- 
perienced. But others experienced things differently. Was there no basis 
for agreement? The sophists could find none. Consequently, true to their 
best understanding, they had to accept relativism, to mate the individual 
man the measure of all things and his happiness the ultimate goal. 

Socarales (circa 470-399 B.a). Tl)is ugly, waddling figure of a man, thick- 
lipped, with eyes bulging from their sockets and nose flat against his face, 
walked among the Athenians slovenly, challenging their conceit and 
dropping ideas that left them uncomfortable and intcllectuall)’ nude. Ills 
fellow citizens could never understand how this courageous and beautiful 
soul could occupy so repulsive a body. 

Socrates was bom in Athens. His father, Sophroniscus, was a friend of 
the family of the “just" Aristides. His mother acted often as a midwife. 
His early years were much hke that of any Atljcni.an youth. He icccisTd 
an education from “elemenfar)*” teachers chosen by his parents and mmrd 
on to become one well versed in advanced mathematics and astronomy, 


a capable athlete, and a distingubhed member of the city’s military. In 
adulthood he moved in (he highest circles of Periclean officialdom. He w.is 
married, apparently late in life, to Xantippe, who bore him three sons. 

IVhen he w'as not sen-ing his city in its armed senices or in the As- 
sembly, he w'orked as a sculptor, cutting and shaping stone. In later life, 
driven by an “inner voice" which he could not dbobey, he gave up his 
trade and devoted himself uboIJy to teaching the youth of Alhem and 
attacking injustice and sliam wherever he found it. At (he pahestrae, in 
Uie market place, the gjinnasiums, or just on the streets he could Ixr found 
asking questions of the Jowly and the might)’, probing for answers, or just 
standing and thinking. A crowd of youdis usually follow ed him. mostly to 
see the mighty brought low or the wise confounded. Some, hovs-cver. came 
to ask questions and le-am at the feet of the master. Tlicse I-nttcr vrre 
his punils, young men wlio found in this ungainly figure of the open air a 
stimulation Uiat drove them on to study and question in an effort to tht- 


cover answers that cvT?n he could not giw. 

In an age of insatiable inquiry Socrates was among the most persistent 
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seekers. lie believed that the very existence of the city he loved more than 
life itself depended upon finding answers to the questions he raised. When 
his pupils went from him to question others, the leaders of Athens were 
certain that the teacher had corrupted the pupil and was a menace to 
society. 


Wliile earlier Greek philosophers had been interested primarily in the 
world of natural phenomena and had sought to solve metaphysical prob- 
lems, Socrates concentrated his genius on social problems. Piety and 
impiety, beauty and ugliness, the noble and the base, justice and injustice, 
sobriety and madness, courage and cosvardice, the nature of the state and 
statesman, these were some of the problems with which Socrates wrestled. 

Paramount among these problems, Socrates believed, was how to edu- 
cate youth for g^d citirenship. To the extent that the educational system 
of a people produces good citizens, they will have a good society. To the 
d^rce that education fails, society will be wealcened and in danger. 

education was man's most important 

— t®a g^d cdV:.ion.'™“" 

bo“hrni‘!tio Athenian society 
e On c f “^'^"•ives and the sophists regarding 

a^d absolutely 

and ugliness and^all other “ "TOng, beauty 

either by the cods or bv tb ”*^’^**'’*^ life had been determined 

discover Ihese^and live V thOTy T 

“modems” argued that those nri * ^ sophists and other 

wroug for himself in his particilur siiuSfo ’ '“‘i ” 

measure of all things,” Ihe^ areued Tb.. 1 T. 

SocTates could accept neither of ti. individualism, 

of virtue must chaugTy ‘>-=“ priociples 

an individualism that left each OTe^f””f 
Evcutualiy he came to 

If one U able to think clcarlv '.nrl i *f^mkjng was the key to virtue, 
he will discover virtue, not iust forv” "‘’“‘re before the task is Bnished, 
conditions. In this conclusion Socrai "”f^* the same 

a cc-rtainty that would Irausc-cnd cwolu™on’’Th™r‘’'’“'’ 
him. the gateway to truth an^l iK » * . human mind was, for 

of clear, accurat'e, an^^y "-ind in the techniques 

‘ocictv. pmiudiced thinking the most important task of 


w-irty in which all'm™ sMk°to"do ''"P'*™"'™’- To create a 
clearly. If one has been putt Lse*' 'rein men to think 

P possession of the took of accurate thinking. 
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he ,vill know the good and wffl do the good autojnnt.olly. By 
Socrates held, we can tnake men good. He placed the teacher at the cent, r 

of mans elTorts to build the good society. 

Tlimking, for Socrates, docs not take pbee in a vacuum. One Icanis to 
think- bv Lnking about things that are concrete and practical, ^uis 
Somtei was notiterested in the ethereal specubtions of many plnloso- 
phers, in knowledge for riiich he 

which had P-t.ca« - ;™nasties foi dci elopment 

rhebodVandrnilita^smW 

^IhtTotlwu^a^^ 

TewSIwhtbtX-*^^ 

good and just man. . j consen-ative of late 

Xenophon (430^ me . Xenophon^^^^^^^ 

Periclean Athens, banished .rcn.»rta He was conecious of the wcalc* 

admirer of the f on the nexv education. To strengthen 

nesses of Athens and blamed „ vestiges of thl‘s new 

..a 

he believed svould restore A<I'W “ Be education of the sophists. Basle 
the Greek states and root out heim was the lint business o 

to this system was the rons aeselop the ind.iai u .1 hut 
the state and the state alone I« mm »as „ 

to produce a eiliren able and '"^S^^TchooIs-lncludmg ckissmais. e^ 

"SUlvu-" ■ 
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in his literary and artistic education, but on his own time and at his ex- 
pense. The business of state education was, as in Sparta, to train the soldier 
in the virtues of loyalty, patriotism, bodily strength and agility, and to 
instill hatred for the enemies of his state. 

Xenophon believed that women should remain in seclusion in the home, 
where they would rear their children as the state wished and manage the 
ser\'ants. He held that their education should aim at skill in these wifely 
duties and loyalty to the state. In this he adhered to the general Athenian 
attitude toward women in his day. 

Isocrates (436-338 b.c.). Bom in Athens, the son of Theodorus, Isocrates 
inherited both wealth and position. His father provided for him the best 
teachers available, and each saw in him great promise. Naturally a man of 
his family connections would turn to a political career. However, he had 
a weak voice and his physique was not commanding. When in the con- 
usion ollowing the Peloponnesian War he lost his fortune, he went into 
voluntary exile m Chios where he began teaching rhetoric. In 403 b.c., with 
the restoration of democracy, he returned to Athens and set himself up as 
a teacher or oratory. 

occasional speeches tor the law courts, he 
families of 

beaar;^'"’ f°""<Jed his school near the Lyceum, he 

HuTuece«T ™ educational and political matters. 

Lm a wro ^ "“.f " ^ Athens 

he lis of hu , M .n'. "■ So brilliant was 

IsLroL° c Disciples of 

M-ausolus of Tar ' panegyric contest on the death of 

1™! ■" "" *'■'= “-POtitors had been trained by 

much of his timcTo’traininlF^ ^ teacher, one of the best. He devoted 
orator. To him oratory was m the profession of the 

The orator w.is a le^cr' of oubl"'””— ™ ''' ''“"'^'‘ng an audience, 

eilirens, a key person in .F'r "PT",' " thinking of 

great. His pupils svere resnn ® 'vhether the city would be weak or 

of integrity and vision mns.”r ^ °s^the welfare of the state, and as men 
the skill they could master. th]m.“!.?.?™.?’ "S'?'' i""'- 
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of voice and rhvthm but from the rules or techniques 
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pracucal arena of government and svorld affairs. With 
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PI^TO- Poet-Philosopher op EDUCATtoN («rp» 428 rirpR 348 d.c.) 
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His Life. Plato was the son of Ariston, who ti.tceu ms ancestry through 
Coclrus to the god Poseidon, and Pcrictione, a descendant of Solon. When 
his father died, his mother married Pyrilampcs, a prominent figure in 
Pericles’ government. It was in the home of his stepfather that Plato re- 
ceived most of his early education. Tlirough the doors of this home came 
the chief figures in Athenian life at this time, including his uncle, Char- 
mides, and his mother’s cousin, Critias, both leaders in the Terror of 
404 D.c. 

Although the most important formative influence upon Plato’s youth 
was Socrates, it does not appear that he considered himself a disciple of 
the older man, nor was he among the inner circle of his pupils. Wlien he 
refers to Socrates it is as a mature “friend” for whom he had great respect. 
However, he was sufficiently identified with him to be shaken deeply at 
his death, disillusioned that democratic Athens would under stress behave 
in so undemocratic a fashion, and convinced that he would not be safe in 
his native city during the aftermath of this tragedy. 

For the next ten years he traveled, visiting many of the centers of learn- 
ing in his world and studying both philosophy and political structure 
wherever he could find either. When he returned to Athens, he was one of 
the best informed men of his day. His experiences had convinced him that 
education rather than politics, hh first love, should command his time and 
devotion. Consequently, he opened a school near the Academy, the aristo- 
cratic g)mnasium of Athens, and began his career of social and political 
reform through teaching. There he lectured, wrote epistles and dialogues, 


and taught the young men~from Athens and other parts of the world— 
who came to sit nt fpnf of fU;.. .-.i. .1 ^ 1 


bnTumrmin 7 ‘‘ magnetic personality and 

Tl,c Root, of Plato’s Philosophy. The philosophical idealism, or “idea- 
m as some would hold, was an outgrowth of Plato’s living in the post- 
1 individualism and moral decay. Watching 
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man \m 11 become good. Thinidng, caiefuily and accurately undert.iken. 
Will bring the individual to a dear knowledge of Nlrtuc and, inc%itably, he 
will shape his life accordingly. 

As Plato’s thinking matured, we find him digging deeper and deeper into 
the question of the teachableness of virtue until, in the concluding pages 
of the Mcno, he faces the fact that before one can ans^ver the question “Is 
virtue teachable?" he must discover the nature of virtue. It soon became 
evident to him tliat an adequate theory of the nature of virtue must rest 
upon the solid foundation of philosophy. Virtue is not a thing alone, stand- 
ing by itself, but grows out d the fundamental nature of man and of his 
world and the relationships that exist between the two 

Socrates had raised the question. During his travek, after the death of 
Socrates, Plato examined the theories of Euclid in Megara, the idealism of 
the Eleatic philosophers, the ancient religious teachings of Egypt, the 
mathematical studies of Pythagoras, and numerous theories of government 
and statecraft which lie found at the capitals he visited. All of those 
stimulated his questioning mind and gave him leads for further investiga- 
tion. 


His years of teaching in his Academy, years of discussing problems and 
ideas with young men from all parts of the world, contributed much to the 
maturing of his thinking. He became increasingly convinced that the para- 
mount function of the state was to make the best possible citizens. To give 
practical meaning to this conviction, he set about to develop a system of 
education that, if employed properly, would inculcate in men those virtues 
tliat are fundamental to goodness in both priv.ite and public life. Tliis 
endeavor necessitated a careful analysis of the nature of virtue, the de- 


velopment of a philosophy of the good. 

Plato's Tlieory of Education. Here ive are concerned with theory, 
Plato’s theory of education. This must not be confused m'th fact. Athens 
developed an educational structure which, as \ve haw seen, clianged with 
changing times. Plato ivas a leader of Athenian thought who happened to 
feel strongly that the way in which his city was educating its cluidren was 
inadequate in many respects. In many of his writings he suggest inv 
provements which he believed would remedy the mistakes of the past and 
brine education more in line with the needs of the present. 

In tivo of his major works Plato discusses education in considerable de- 
tail. The n^public IS a sketch of an ideal state in which education » a major 
concern of tlie people. Education is the means by which children arc 
veloped into good odute devoted to the state and able and w.togM 
advanee its inferests at all costs. It is education winch f ^ 

cial talents o( e.ach individual and prepare him, on 
enls, to fit effectively and efficiently into the sttucinte of the state. Thn .s 
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Utopian, the work of a relatively young man patterning what for him is 
the good society. 

The Laws is a work of an old, disillusioned man who has moved fur- 
ther in the direction of conservatism. lie has become more realistic about 
man, the state, and education. He has lost his earlier faith in man’s ability 
to reconstruct his environment. Man must be trained by those few who 
can know. Education has become for Plato “the particular training in re- 
spect of pleasure and pain, which leads you always to hate what you ought 
to hate, and love what you ought to love, from the beginning of life to 
the end.” 

To understand Plato and his thinking about education, we must keep 
this distinction in mind. Plato did change his point of view as he grew 
older. As a young man he was utopian. As an old man he was realistic. 

Plato, under the influence of Socrates, began with a firm conviction that 
virtue is teachable, that one can be made good by education. He came to 
question this position, arriving at the conclusion that we must first de- 
termine the nature of virtue. After careful analysis, he concluded that there 
arc three levels of man’s nature or "soul”: the appetites, the spirit, and rea- 
son or wisdom. 

Is virtue teachable? Plato’s answer is a guarded yes and no. In the broad- 
est sense of the term, the individual can “learn” virtue. He learns the 
virtues of the appetites and the spirit by one method and that of reason by 
another. 


Kcason, in Plato’s thinking, is not present in the child. It develops with 
ado esccncc. Consequently leaching at the level of childhood cannot ap- 
peal to rwson. Knowledge cannot be the ground for temperance and 
courage. Uesc must be burned into the child by repeated actions which 
result in habit formation. Since these virtues are related to the irrational 
faculties they are developed by practice resulting in fixed and automatic 
1 Circumstances. To build these habits Plato rec- 

Tm-Cd 1 f Commend the child svhen he acts 

mmt Wi^t oorrectly. This education 

is inclined contmuc consistently until the right way of acting 
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wlm parity 
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which can be applied to many situations or can be manipulated free from 
the limitations of the material world. The mind is freed to soar among the 
gods, to remember those perfect ideas which were knowm before birth and 
were forgotten until recalled by the study of mathematics. 

Education then for Plato is on two levels: that of the body and that of 
reason. The body is trained, habituated, controlled. Reason is freed to 
discover wisdom. Training of the body must be under compulsion. All 
children of citizens are to be forced to develop the sartues of temperance 
and courage. But reason cannot be forced. To use compulsion at this 
higher level is to destroy what is most important, the love of wisdom. 
“Bodily exercise, when compulsor)',” Plato says, “does no harm to the 
body; but knowledge, which is acquired under compulsion, obtains no 
hold on the mind." 

Education is a means of assuring unity in the state. The stale is an 
organism, the individual a unit. All his actions must contribute to the 
health of the organism lest it sicken and die. \Vhi\c, in the Republic, Plato 
felt that a degree of indiridualism was good for the state, by the time he 
x\Tole the Laws, he had come to beltex'c in strict subordination of the indi- 
\idual to the state. Ever}' . . . creation," he WTOtc, “is for the sake of the 
whole, and in order that the life of the whole may be blessed; and . . . you 
are created for the sake of the whole, and not the whole for the sake of 
you. Here- Plato is Spartan and totalitarian. He thinks of education as de- 
vcloping this totalitarian attitude, as aiming to produce an individual who 
wll dedicate himself unresers-edly to the stale and forego all private 

interest?. ° 


Eduction must give the individual the vvhcre-with-all to make this atti- 
tude of devotion to the state effective. It must eventuate in both virtues 
and skdls apprepnate to the welfare of the state. In the Athens of hfs day 
ato realized that the cfBaent citizen needed accurate knowledge of the 

^wii. 

so t nt as h-s education would stimulate and develop the individual 
eu m um^L ? “ ^e’f-eontrol Lt makes state 

c^ni^t o hecd"lT “""ecessaiy. Here again we see Plato’s 
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faetnre, build and and then into the world of he slat^ 

Into an education suited to their nee needed by those who arc to 

and protect the — T - ‘"eh h- 

toTn uifstre,°that of a,„ay those matters 

individual, whatever P talents most th it work for 

Basic to the ‘‘on t jeveloping 'hdd ' j,,;. 5 i„in or dis- 

that training must be f j ,bat he is put und (, 1* 

is not cliallcnged nor so ad ' ”'^to lie stimulated so 

couraged by dictates. Ills , rfcarlv. He must not 

allowed to grow as h« accuiatel) tm^ ^ „i„toum 

sr sl'a- cr :::i: 

disgro'l'i^“£rtf „d continue 

the nurse must talc care ^ngin wbeu the 
Tlie elemental)’ school > 
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until he is thirteen. At sue, boys and girls are separated, both being taken 
from their parents to live in state quarters under the supervision of 
teachers appointed by the state. Since the child at this time is boisterous, 
wild, unruly, he must be brought under control through a program of 
music, play, manners, religion, and dancing. These activities are designed 
to teach the child dignity, poise, and smoothness of movement. Also he 
must study poetry, reading, writing, singing, numbers, and geometry. At 
this age the child is most easily motivated by pain, pleasure, fear, desire 
for approval, shame, reverence, love, and hate. These the teacher will use 
judiciously. Since the young citizen is now more than ever aware of his 


environment and tends to imitate what he sees and hears, care must b( 
taken that nothing ugly, base, or improper comes to his attention. Books 
he studies and contacts he has at this age are to be censored carefully. In 
the ^ws Plato puts less emphasis upon the literary and musical subjects 
^ this age and bears down heavily on gymnastics and military training. 
MOKemanship and use of small weapons must be learned, graded of course 
to the maturity and ability of the child, men possible, boys are to be 
tab™ to the battlefield to view at first hand the bloodshed and slaughter. 
During the ages thirteen to sixteen the child masters the lyre along with 
yeafs- Now that he is able, the boy 
. T ‘'""'"'Olio along with its more practical 

countfes!reI-v- i' “ "'“h poetry as possible and learns 

sZ ored bv T' Z" ' in the many ceremonies 

sponsored by the states religious authorities. This Plato beteved is an 

Z trainZ a®Z ' strenuous mili- 

IZ rZeZ Z'n® ? Na intellectual education 

LZ; ZZ age - 'he physical and 

who' ZZd ‘r 'ha -suits of which determine 

stuZoI t"Z and who will go on for a ten-year 

lieeii most general. Now he had to this age has 

between the physical sciences Ihe'-Z 'a ."PP-aiate the inner relations 
lion Ls made at Ihirtv and IhiUe n" ‘1®'“''°" thinking. Another selec- 
five-ycar study of diZctic and nhilZ"? promise enter upon a 

stale in the higher offices of Z preparation for serving the 

ethics, psychology, thcoiv of kZsZ"""*' ®“h)ecls studied hero include 
At thirh-.fivc Ac vouZmaZ ?■ 'w and education, 

he is suc-ccssful he serves th. t Z ’’'and for election to office. If 
ariisesersiceto Z sZ loZrn r he is relieved from 

those holding office. ^ philosophy and act as adviser to 
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of education. In ‘fi,, ,hey could get in the ducharging 

only training needed nns ‘ ^om oiL daves. The artnanr 

“eamlhertS^ 

“ 

fessional warrior. Jcrimed to select from all ttic clnldrcn 

This pattern of education ^ " ,l „„J morally and prepare 

of citiaL those most “Pf-"nr;e.urc. In this way P alo 
them for governing ' jyc „„vemmcnl, one controlled hy 

hoped to give the state the b'd P“"“ J reason doun- 

reason and justice. He “esed iM ^ ^ 

nated occupied the seats of gmern jpe state, and w''.'-" 

est and most courageous F“'‘“=“ “ J ,o support the state P "d t' w 
best Btled for the occup.a ions ftappy, and iosh- « "f 

■» «“ ■” *7 

’'Th:citypatdlitt.eatten,i^»l^^^^^^ 

S^i:»“latrbyfewandoboycdbynone. 

Amstotle; SciErrasT-Fnil.osoPHC svho has bad 

introduction. There has of all E^-^X'S-mn 

a more P”’'”.""^ “ Es"%vh?n men sought 'E™" ',|,osc al«ut then., 
time than Aristotle. thinking and that 0 and 

him. they found him sh p g mi produced worhs 

neligious leaders. E histone creeds an ^p ^ 

Avorrocs, wove A™ authoritative for 'h'" * ^^csl were dominated 
that became more o higher education in hittcrest battles 

OF schools of ad^nced ^'"‘^^totclia^^^ Some 

tor hundreds medieval and ' cJ^ted hy A-ism"'- 


interpretations 01 ^ Fn,gmcntar> • an.i 
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Aristotle’s Life. Aristotle ^\•as bom at Stagira, a prosperous town on the 
northwestern shore of the Aegean, in the province of Chalcidicc bordering 
on Macedonia, in 3S4 b.c. By race he was an Ionian, inheritor of the Ionian 
tradition in philosophy that produced many of tlie most signiGcant nature 
philosophers of ancient times. Ilis mother was a native of Chalcis and his 
father, Nic-omachus, was a famous physician, a member of the guild of the 
sons of Aeculapius,” and for a period of years, the court physician to 
Amjmtas II, father of Philip of Macx*don. 

Bom into a home alive with interest in science and philosophy, often 
surrounded by the leading figures and keenest minds of the day, Aristotle 
most certainly had all his native pmvers and talents stimulated to the 
utm<Kt. In addition, he received the l>est education the age could proWde. 
In his childhood and youth he learned from his parents, from those who 
came to his home as visitors and friemds, and from the best available 
teachers of the area in the most competent schools that Stagira could 
proride. 


At se%-enteen he went to Athens and placed himself under Plato, the 
mMl famous teacher of all Greece at that time. There for hventv years (357- 
347 B.C), he studied taught at the Academy, and assisted the master by 
r^naging many of the artmties of this busy and bustling school. At the 

VnT- enth-Kiasm and idealistic fers-or remained, 

his We It ss?sT and teacher in the esening of 

^ PenM of Uie Lems rather than that of the Republic. 

aSfa tdls® r“ f and eoneem ssith the 

S om d^inated. During the last 

untiringly. As a resvarVthe punn'b^'"'*’ student from Stagira 

«-ith problems the master foJiild^Winn r 

similar to those of his teacher reaching conclusions 

bs thcdrcleof-L„l - n n undertaken 

aVote «says LJulUfr’' rl" “f *<= Academy, 

time. a"rCmtriSe fi 'V'T 

\4’hen. i^ eil s“fi ‘ il m’" the school, 

came head of the Academe! "Ariel 11 ° "'These, Speusippus, be- 

tlie master, felt that this voimcr ° ^nd others closely associated with 

t^nthes<:hooion^^^^^ 

Thus, tlicj- left Athens and som/. • i j scholarship as in the past, 
the Adramyitian gulf where thev *0 Assus, on 

earlier !;>■ two ofpla’to’s nunil? i ® Platonic circle established much 
gani^ed a school and Aristotle or- 

to Lesbos where for hvo years he sh From Assus, Aristotle moved 

° fears he studied natural history and marine biol- 
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ogy a.oda.cd ,v«h .he little eon.pa„y ol Platonists that ga.hced 

to accept the invitation oS Phil p opportunity to have a hand 

of his son Alexander. He ,vhom he (ell could become 

in shaping the thinldng ° ^ ^ Iiappv society. Tims, in 342 n.c., 

a key figure i" ““‘"J Itinue ll teaching and to care for the 

he took up residence at Pella 

education of the young throne of Macedonia, 336 B.C., 

After the accession of over and returned to Athens 

Aristotle saw that his ^“^“i which he taught for.he n^t 

where he organized a school, the Ly .t ender, moved a%vay from Ins 

Iwrteen veal Gradually his star P“P'^ contact, their idea, 

“gs, and even though ""^ile Alexander was striv- 

and intLsls became and harmonious cooperation bo- 

Lttobuildanemgr^^»4^»:;:frra^^ 

r'ptorerconvllons. At-xtotle - — 

more^in pure *--=6 and ^rck A^ j „ce„ ^ 

steadily away from hh r - Pla ''■^S^‘«es: 

things “"Vw' to history and biology. « t (mm these ye 

had worked, Alexander an^ ,c„ , 

party. Because he was >“ „d Greere, 

nations” of the wor ' . residence in his mo 323 ^ c., he died 

best to flee Athens and ake up Intec ' „.as 

Chalcis, on the island of &toem ^ peat J .eted, W- 

at the age of sixty-two. Th fought over, studied, ^ 

tempt to understan principle of Aris- 

M., a 

totle’s educational j Hio enslcnoo mate in the 

vote education cannot be citirens am to par.J^^,^, ,,, 

upon the nature of its reserve itself the = „„|raty or less c®- 

B=r«t s— 
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in the specific and particular state. No two states arc alike in nature and 
goals. Training and education to liw effectively in one will not be adequate 
for living in another. Nor is it possible to educate for world citizenship. 
One’s training and education must be specific, for life in a clearly defined 
state. 


Since education is so important for the life of the state, there is a body 
of common material, a general education, that all citizens of that state 
must have. This must be “one and the same for all.” Tlie freedom of 
Athens permitted each parent to educate his children as he saw fit and was 
able. This meant that some received a fine education, while others were 
gi\cn less than the necessary minimum. Economic and social factors deter- 
mined the education a child received. This, Aristotle believed, was a major 
reason for Athens’ plight, fie would change all this by having the stale 
see to It that every child of a citizen receive the same basic education 
necessary for citizenship. 

^ Aristotle s curriculum, in so far as he discusses this phase of education, 
included reading, writing, and music. The citizen must know how to read 
and wite if ho is to perfomi the simple duties of a human being in 
into a responsible participant in gov- 
nTsHrL^K!,^ '"dl'pensabK Lilfewise, 

den ndr, imn ^ V '’’® ^^en. The soul-reasoK-is 

S fs noS V°T n 1“'“:’'’ "-“’W-^veloped body. As soon after 
Mow hife mrth physical exercises, planned to 

Sii^f rdisiortfetdlvLt; z:;t t '"r 

was moft ‘ T "“8® ®f growth. The end is not. Aristotle 

produce a body fitted to nouii* "" “'•'’eie able to win at games but to 
aUo be adequate for military demands ®“®'’ ® 

f: a 1”“' “ "®®®-®'y part of the 

heved, as did many of the Greeks ^ '"®™.‘a>n™g the good state. He be- 
Rliythms and melodics exert influ’moe."'”^''^ power to form character, 
or eMl. The languid risfcof , ''’® ’^'®"®'- ‘>'a‘ -"ay be good 

away the spirit to act decisiveli’ Th”^' pastoral tunes weakerrs, takes 
be sanctioned by the Stale the soul and must not 

produces strength of will deteml^'^f” victorious rhythms 

in the education of ail dtSTCT'.?'' '^"''® ^e required 

gootl music often to develop an^J"^’ ®®"’>’ years, must hear 

Aristotle opposed a musicaf cduratioVik “"tlersfanding. However. 

eaueatron that aimed at developing skilled 
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Although Aristotle s xvntmgs century school, wc ran con- 

for the education of the subjects that he would Ime 

jecture from svhat he has wri j instromcntal music, poo ly. 

youths and young adults "“-iy Beyond tl.esc it seems ica- 

mmmar, rhetoric, literature, and gcOo P ) ' , ^ i„ i,i„l,cr eduen- 

STe to suppose tliat he For the 'post-graduate 

lion, psychology, sciences, and philosophy 

he would recommend biology, p ) .liscussing the process b> "1 

r^irilolle svas most speeiBc whe,^ Asrasnne 

is not inherent in the ‘^“^sUti^ wWd- «" similar 

nor bad, but neutral. Peeved that the little j,., „,e 

vironment demands ^ appeWra ud „„j. 

coots in the animal swrW ,o do, nm dal hj^ 

with the animals, as ma ) ju„u. B-a' '"• „nimal life- 

from lower forms of Ue. vegetatu 

of a developing pm“' and impulses— and 

the source of many . Tlirough 

life of reason, the He is toward ci-r- 

The child is not ^P* ^j,trol these impulse*. inan'P^^'**‘‘ 

experiences he comes to Tlie stale, .-mp''^".!: 

Jn ends. ”'r::";:^'“:.„S®irnpub« «« dirra.^^^^^^^ ,. flu. 

factors about hi , aciiahcs to direct i .. .j] situations; in t e 

pain and plea*'"'' "™,„und at all lev'-B ""^.'"^nipulate a tool »' P'^ 
I habit fonnatm"- » individual learns to ssm.ml 

Bne and prae»ral."^„,uas of ssm-ul 

an instrument, and 

his appetites 
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What then is virtue? For Aristotle it is a fixed habit or attitude, a “dis- 
position of the will.” One’s character, then, is the sum total of all these 
fixed habits. Beginning as impulses in the very nature of the human being, 
shaped and directed by interaction with the environment, these innate 
factors become virtues and their totality character. 

Tlie state must devote itself to developing its new-born citizens into 
good members of the community. It can do this by developing in each 
one good habits, and the method is pleasure and pain. This is not to be 
done by reasoning or telling, or lecturing. Through habit formation one 
develops virtues, good ways of acting. These become stronger and more 
dependable as one grows in a consistent environment. Thus, the state must 
control all education and see to it that no contradictory influences are 
allowed to play upon the developing child. These virtues in their sum 
total arc one’s character, directing his actions. If properly developed, the 
individual will automatically act as his character commands. This is 
moral education, the educaHon of the individual for living the good, the 


Intol cclual education is another matter. The soui is dual, irrational 
“ f“"c>' 0 n of the irrational phase of the soul, 
m .1.?. n r “ concerned svith wisdom, 

Sdne *° 'cam. Here education consists of 

\\hnrArirr‘1®' ^ -ncre suggestion. 

h arer 'P^cc to the discussion of moral 

™r mtt Lrt J^^t"’'"““r development. Why? The an- 

'vritings. It does not 

hrmo,rtanortam =“PP“'V^'’' shifd away from 
te^T r aZ t m 5''“'^. ^ »• he holds in no uncertain 

occupied a ercat deal o^ hi. an i- intellectual virtues must have 

his tcachint; Since he ‘on and assumed a prominent place in 

Inr,- have closed many of his books tom”’" 


Tin; IlnuLrNisnc Acn 

Introduction. In nc. Philm II x. j . 
tro! of Greece at the Inftl/* ol ‘ ''"on unquestioned con- 

a^Stol-tGucallotCme^ ‘he next 192 years, from 

the Itoman conquest it was iner!’^'* ‘'’™"driiln world. Then, witli 
.'•■Mrs Athens was a maior cuilurT’ "'“dd. For 673 

' cultural and educational center of this Koman 
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all “paean” schools closed, turn- 
world, until Justinian, in o29 * Lid. 

ing culture and education ove ^ „f u,e term, 

Long before Chacronea, Greek ^ ^ „f H e erv- 

had been permeating the LLLtli Greece as merchan s 

ilized or partly civilized ivorl recognised and souglil 

tourists, or scholars, the tablished themselves in lar-aivay places, 

after avidly. As Greek Athens, center of a mighty empne 

Ihcv carried with them their culture. who 

belL the Peloponnesian 'Veb dm P P there. The Creek 

With Chacronea tins “’^"Lilt Athenian scholars and “dids 'm 

^“SfS5S3?=“S=lS; 

signlBcant changes ^^ere ta Z .ev emphasis 

cation remained very m ^ . which had been ^ garly con- 

were beginning to more compl-atea. 

upon tlic epic and t y rhythm gav y , purity 

cem with telling a s ory ^ jjeas expre ’ 

relations among ’ jiie old music-poetry ® Drawing was 

of accent and F^rTremmmar, rhetoric, and 
was gradually repIace^S„„ ,„d became a required 
added to the clemenl-ary -refnsion. It was be- 

cultured young people. . ^ niultiplied in great P „ „„ 

At the secondary I®'’"' . in the P“‘ *! , cr edLtlon became 

coming evident that ^ youths. Also, as •”8 ], broader 

could very well be "’LJneeessnry to offer y”^” “ t. “A whole 
richer and more advanced W*''"c in arithmetic, geometry, 

preparation '!? ™neared offering ‘"f'™' L iag musical instruments, 

swarm of masters pp military tactics, p X 

shorthand, horsemanship, . demand. . j g was called 

ivished to take part rn a 
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idea, or plead for themselves against charges leveled at them. After the 
Peloponnesian War and Chaeronca, oraloiy lost its practical meaning and 
tended to become an art for art’s sake, a kind of entertainment. Neverthe- 
less, it gained in technical interest. Tlic Greeks began to study its con- 
struction and initiated grammar. In time this developed into a host of re- 
lated interests. In addition to technical grammar, these included meter, 
rhythm, careful analysis and criticism of poetry both ancient and modem, 
and drill in correct use of words. This led to a study of what was taught 
by these WTiters — ^history, morals, science, and theolo^'. 

A further addition to Athenian education, at the level of young adult- 
hood, was the so-called Ephebic College. \Vlien a young man in Athens 
reached the age of eighteen, he usually enlisted in the armed forces of his 
citj' for tsvo years of military' training before being accepted into full 
citizenship. After Chaeronea and because of the urging of such leaders as 
Xenophon and Plato, the Athenians, in 335 b.c., made two years of military 
fining compulsory for all boys when they reached their eighteenth year. 
This was in actualit)' the first stale-controlled school in Athens and marked 
a radical departure from the freedom practiced in that city for generations. 
During the first year the young men scr\-ed as guards around the Acropolis 
Md pohejmen at the port of Piraeus and in the various districts of the city. 
Dunng the second year they patrolled the borders of Attica, took part in 
We Atn J i T'’ “‘1 '>«= of military 
Ihe V J'r" T™ Epli^bm Oath, received 

But thp ''"ere accepted as citizens of Athens. 

th!lts w h Athens to pick up 

?^r Ser he ' T'' -as reduced to one 

d^tol tte ''™PP'=''- 'Ite^ry subjects came to 

^IT oV “T„ '“^"Sners were admired. Thus, from a 

Wepared a^TlZr.h*^'?' “"‘"S developing a well- 

able military academy" caterin^tj th ^P''®’’'^ College became a fashion- 
intellectual pursuits. ^ g o the sons of the wealthy and stressing 

The sophists "ere 

teachers supported to a degree bv'thp. “‘“'’'“'’ed 

crowded conditions at tHp • cities in which they settled. The 

their pupils made it necesSrv"for*rir teachers had gathered 

schools of their o^m in rented bundi^*^ establish 

purpose. \\y,en the founders of these ^ structures erected for the 
willed to their pupils and u. *^^‘tutions died, the schools were 

ixroame fratcmitL of scholarTdn’^" Gradually they 

analysis of the masters ^ 
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Near the close of the toarth ,|™s"oiB was toumW Iw 

ophy were established m Athens. j, 5 ;„„. |„. 

a„o of Citium during the b''« "X. „„ north side of the 

began his lectures in „i|<.a stoic. The olher school w-i' 

market place at Athens his sc i ' purchased a g.irdrn .and 

founded in 306 n.c at A"'™' ’?,,Xeiiintag and end of the hh sied life. 

began teaching that pleasure IS thc ^n B ,, „ 

He did not mean that iinhndl ° -annojaiiees- many limes in 

happiness. Some pleasures are J ,h„,dd seik pleasure 

excess of the pleasure nxpenen^ •nie« 
wisely, in terms of its consequent. 1" M 

he th'e life of wisdom. not a lose seani)a'™”«;7^ 

of the more scholarly de'^ ,i„|c or no ,,p„,. 

manuscripts left them ) j 1 ,^^, „nrted the mos 

produced, "'itholit doubt he ^ mmv Christiin 

Lor years was the Sto- »;l"os,£ i^hical thinking of m ms 
into Christianity and mln'-qiirnl 

leaders. , -ndrian "’orld. Cliarronc • ^ 

Education in .Jaoiclcratedlhcspre.^* 

ndeanccsof Alcsamers^ ,|, eWorld. il, ought pallenis. 

Atlicnian, culture thro g t, ii ^ 

superiority of this “„„^mhntced ent 'usU.tM^ 

larlpiagc. and h's'"''''”" Asm. ' VLA aivl SoidwW 

the Otli/ssep "ere na ^ the pb'S n' '• gmioted I"’ ‘lif 

the Caucasus ll'teiiei 'J^^j, 

Tlie lesss most jealou Scriotures transl ..f rireek tlieetrr*, 

S^iiJlgiiil, the Oid T«’;“";®urdti«.and<^"" 
ss-i, spoken on the rSAmuoi.i« r.irrk icho" • 

i.i.„.L and hitlei ai'n”’" to Alheo' tt«u- m 
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education became the standard wherewr men cherished the Instniction of 
their children and youths. 

During the third and second centuries d.c., state concern for literary 
education began to appear in the Alexandrian world. Sometime around the 
first half of the third century n.c. Polythrus, a civic minded merchant of 
Teos in Asia Minor, gave his city a substantial endowment with which to 
organize and maintain a free ^stem of education. The money was to sup- 
port two administrators, three teachers of letters, one teacher of the lyre, 
and two military instructors. The administrators and teachers of letters 
W'ere elected each year by the town’s residents, while the teacher of the 
lyre and the military teachers were appointed by the administrators. Boys 
and girls were accepted in the school, the only requirement being that 
they be of citizen parents. This was elementary education; the endow- 
ment made no provision for secondary or advanced instruction. 

A similar development is seen at Miletus where Eudemus, in 210 b.c, 
endowed a city-controlled elementary school for boys. The income from 
this endowment provided for four teachers of gymnastics and four of ele- 
incntary subjects, all to be chosen by popular vote each year. Rhodes, on 
the island of the same name, in the early part of the second century re- 
ceived from the king of Pergamon an endowment to finance teaching of 
the sons of citizens Pergamon also endowed elementary schools in Delphi. 
.hSTuA 'vorld accented the re- 

ennre™ f >' became a matter of state 

nation ’n t people with the necessary training for partici- 

ad anclr “rl ^"d to lay the foundation for 

adsancement in the social structure of the age. 

nnon^Ihe Thife^T P"™"' "'“'^'’ers and depended 

leamha inn oT. P”’'' ‘■'’"'Nation for Greek eultnre and 

AthZ - “'’“P''^'’ ‘be atmosphere of 

t d r in the style of Athenian sLctures, 

schools or create .oh^^ 1 ° “|"blish branches of Athenian philosophical 

.he:’;o°;„s rndtidl 

furr^i^^^tTnMjTcTotlL? T by ‘be youth- 

at the mouth of the Nile this eitv w worldrvide empire. Located 

Mediterranean world and reaeh^ as strategically placed to command the 
sidered liis own. X nlai S T 'T 

rival Athens in every r^pTct .V^ Sr" ""r ‘‘"’bltious. It was to 
world. Althounh AlexanLr li'A ^‘^erary and artistic center of the 

Athens on .hcl.hle (hTdfed i"t 3 ”B'r.‘° bis dream of a nesv 

was as thoroughly Greek in min.^ i ’ • * ^'^^cessor, Ptolemy Soter, who 
b > t-reek m mind and spirit as he, continued building the 
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city ttccording to the gtandiose 

of manuLipt, all carefully , Jfamo.« Hhcty of Arirlntle anJ 

all over the world. Here j ,,,^ Creek cLiwics that had Ken 

all his writings, as many as I"'’ „l,creser they conld he 

kept at Athens, and ongmal ,i,o a„thor attached. Here 

'„r a«r A^:;S- o< -- 

‘7t^;:':a^^U,ses, later calloda^^^ 

of this intellectual complex. AW.ojr£. „f human 

of scholars in the museum, tts cliici ,he income from .1 

laiowdcdgo. research. Tlte appointed hy the govern- 

SrnTpatromTeX^^^^^ 

ofstudyandresearehmeWngU ^ nSp «i»l 

and puriBeation, Studies of the human l»d . 0 '' r ; y 

areas of seienee were n^'^^i^jon to tl.c seen and ^ „,c 
and social nnsamnmen ,of ma-^t hy the Imst sehoi 

were undcrtalvCR " »» h - lx- appf^* 

world could produce. hhraiy and Euel'<' 

Tlic significance of tlic from its 

ci-ated if we look at tome pmdn^,.^ 


work that ciimc from ” 0 ^ 

:iated if we look at „„ne. rtolemy P;^“^l .Im a wptrxl 

snote his E/omenr. n l«»k which cstah^^ 

torn studies he “atio ^,n.re of the „„ puhlnlwd in 

heory on astronwy “nd ^ ,,_^j^,„Orhium ';,(|,ene, on hl-tory. 

rntil Copernicus Vc Kc scotioiw. Erat _„li«irer. 

St3. Here Apollonius ' .j.j„„an;hns on the piocw^ Hem An hl- 
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world, erected a famous library of some 200,000 volumes and attracted to 
its halls scholars in the fields of art, travel, literature, grammar, and medi- 
cine. Here Galen, the ancients’ most renowmed medical scientist, worked. 
Toward the end of the last century b.c. and during the first part of the first 
centuiy a.d., Rhodes rivaled both Athens and Alexandria as a center of 
study and research. It trained many artists, poets, and philosophers. There 
the silver-tongued rival of Demosthenes, Aeschines, taught rhetoric. To 
Rhodes came the leaders of Roman life of the period — Mark Antony, 
Pompey, Julius Caesar, Cicero, Brutus, and Cassius — to learn oratory. 
There Dionysus Thrax \\TOte the first known Greek grammar. 

During the Alexandrian period of the Hellenistic Age, 338-146 B.c. ap- 
proximately, considerable work was done throughout the civilized world 
toward the formulation and classification of man’s knowdedge. Grammar, 
the science of the Greek language, interested many scholars. Working from 
the earlier research of the sophists, Plato, Aristotle, and the Stoics, students 
^ght to develop this area further in the interest of clearness of thinking. 
The studies of Aristophanes of Byzantium (circa 257-180 b.c.), of Aris- 
tarchus of Samothrace (220-143 b.c.), and of Dionysius Thrax (second 
century n.c) made significant contributions to this field. 

Mathematics was another subject that received considerable attention 
dunng this period. Hippocrates of Chios had, in the fifth ccntuiy b.c, 
Titttn first textbook on geometry. Euclid founded the school of mathe- 
“"'“T B.C. His pupil Ptolemy, and later 
isSr ““ ‘"'’"■“S' and did 

at AltlndriT =* scholar 
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flinching, conscious of his virility, yielding to no man in loyalty and 
strength of character. This was the first ingredient of character for a 
Roman, virtus. Bound up wnth this was a second quality, pietas. The 
Roman youth learned early that he lived in a world of unseen but powerful 
spirits. Ilis ancestors watched over him and demanded reverence and 
respect, divine beings filled his environment and were jealous of his re- 
spect and obedience, and the sacred mores hewm out of centuries of social 
and spiritual living demanded his scrupulous observance. 

The goal of early education in Rome was inculcation of these character 
traits. Other goo^,” growing out of a full understanding of these basic 
characteristics, were modesty, dignity of bearing, frugality, and a dogged 
perseverance. This added up to an all-consuming sense of responsibility 
m whatever relationship the individual found himself — responsibility to 
himself, to his fellows, and to the spiritual forces of his universe. Morality 
for the Roman was lodged in his deep respect for authority so that aU 
these goods” represented this respect in some form. 


The Roman Family 

T)ie Roman child was bom into a Roman family. Nothing was more 
mport.'int in making him what he was. Here was an institution dedicated 
acen uniting t e young; teaching them the ancient virtues and ideals; 
mpressing upon them the importance of obedience to authority, manli- 

Ind’uT"^™"?’ ” 1 !"^ traits that time and experience 

had woven into the concept of the good man. 

lioned or^'L'*n absolute authority and was not to be ques- 
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learned farming, hand craft, the sMlls of the sailor or the soldier in the 
ranks, and other jobs appropriate to his function in society. 

Though in matters of practical life there was a clear distinction between 
die education of upper-class children and those of the lower classes, ba- 
sically the family education of all Roman children was the same. The 
^'irtucs of manliness and reverence, obedience to constituted authority and 
loyalty to the state, and courage and perseverance were instilled hy all fa- 
thers in so far as they were able. 


GREEK LEARNING IN THE ROMAN REPUBLIC 

By the third century’ b.c. Greece had fallen under Macedonian control. 
Chaeronca was history, Alexander twenty-three years dead, and Athenian 
culture in all its forms was charming the Nleditcrranean world. At Alc^' 
andn’a, Rhodes, Pergamon, and a hundred or more other centers of popu- 
lation in the chilized world Greek scholars were leaching and founding 
schools at the enthusiastic urglngs of the citizens. To be Greek was truly 
to be, and all men of refinement and culture came to drink at the fountains 
of Greek learning. 

It was only natural that Rome should fall under the spell of Greece and 
open her arms to Greek scholars and teachers. WTiile many Greeks bad 
come to R^c in earlier times to trade or share in the gro^\’th and develop- 
ment of the Italian peninsula, the event that opened Rome to Greek in- 
fluence was the fall of Tarentum in 272 n.c. Many Greek citizens of this 
city w ere roughl to Rome as captives. A number of these were freed in 
time and turned their attention to translaUng Greek classics into Latin. 
Around 340 n c. Livius Andronicus translated Homers Odyssey. This was 
follo^vcd by the translation of Creek dramas, stories, and other svTitings. 
Soon others were busy putting in the Roman tongue the treasures of 
Crock hteraturc and philosophy. Although some resented this intrusion of a 
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events mshed, from the rudiments of the Greek language to pliilosophy 
and the sciences. In time tnt> pror»^ of Greek influence were clearly evi- 
dent in Rome, the private teacher devoting his attention to the family of 
an aristocrat and tlie teacher operating his oum school to whicli anyone 
with the fee could come and Jeam. Both became immensely popular. 

Opposition to all this was based on tlie usual conservative belief that 
ancient values and customs ri’ere being destroyed by these foreign radi- 
cals. Cato the Censor, in 161 b.o, persuaded the Roman Senate to banish 
all philosophers and rlietoricians from the city. The necessary decree was 
issued, but it was most unpopular. Greek teachers remained, were ac- 
cepted openly, and in a short time the decree was revoked, and Rome fell 
almost tvholly under Greek influence. Even Cato, in his old age, took up 
the study of Greek. 

Soon a complete pattern of Greek schools took shape in Rome. At the 
elementary level was the reading and writing school taught by a Judi 
magisfer, Tliis w'as called the tudm, or play school. N'ext was the grammar 
school under the tutorship of a grammaltcus who taught all the liberal 
subjects, Beginning as a Greek grammar school, this institution gradually 
incorporated into its curriculum the Latin language and literature as 
Uiesc developed in Roman life. At the peak of this educational pattern 
was the school of rhetoric taught by a rhetor. Here boys prepared to bo 
professional advocates or lawyers. Rome had fallen completely under the 
spell of conquered Greece. 


LATIN GRAMMAR AND LITERATURE 
IN THE DYING REPUBLIC 


The last t^vo centuries of the pre-Christian era were turbulent times for 
the Roman world. Tlie small city state of early days had become the center 
of a varied and populous empire demanding new ideas of gove^ent 
and economic life. The death by assassination of Tiberius Gracchus in 
132 B c. threw Rome into a period of violence and wars. Class was pitted 
against class as the Senate, now a self-perpetuating oligarchy, fought^ 
destroy the popular party and its economic methods. Manus, leader of the 
popular party, began building a professional military machine to conquer 
new territories and control the Soman Empire. 

While statesmen of the ‘‘old schooT strove to mfluence Ae people to 
hold on to the virtues of the past, statesmen of the new look we moving 

inevitablj. in the direction of world empire. Hie newtontier would not 

be closed to Rome forever. , . 

stimulated by Creek grammar and literatom. Home was on her nny to 
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producing a Latin grammar and literature which would stand alongside 
Greek in a school that eventually bore the name of the Latin Grammar 
School. Beginning with the simple Latin grammar of Servius Nicanor and 
the teaching of Lucius Gallus, several noted Romans turned their atten- 
tion to developing the science of Latin linguistics and producing a litera- 
ture in the language. Among the names that stand out in the history of this 
development arc Lucius Accius, Lucilius, Quintus Valerius, and Lucius 
Aelius Stilo Praeconinus, one a tragic dramatist, another a poet, the third 
a linguist, and the fourth a philologist and teacher of many of the leading 
Romans of the era. 

One of Stilo Praeconinus’ pupils, Marcus Tarentius Varro, 116-27 n.c., 
was an antiquarian and a profuse writer on all things Roman. Among his 
lost writings is a nine-book cncj'clopedia in which he sought to summari/c 
the entire world of scholarship. This, scholars tell us, was named Disd- 
plinarum libri IX. In its nine hooks he presented a compendium of all the 
liberal arts: grammar, rhetoric, logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, 
music, medicine, and architecture. Five hundred years later Martianus 
Capclla was to base his Marriage of Philologij and Mercury on this work, 
producing a statement of the liberal arts that set the pattern of liberal 
education almost until modem times. 


ong with the development of I^tin grammar went the growth of a 
I^tm literature that has sers'cd as the curriculum of scholarship down 
/ e ages. A generation or so ago there was no scholar not thor- 
oughly familiar with the writings of Caesar, Cicero. Lucretius. Sallus, 
Catulus, Virgil. Horace, Ovid, and Plautus, to name only a few. 

By the time the Empire was firmly established and threats of internal 
-,'ml ’“"g"age of both the grammar school 
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of poliq- and the holder of pmver. As provincial cities came into promi- 
nence as centers of goveimnent, (he army and a vast governmental bn- 
reaucracy became avenues to pmver and prestige. Tlie man trained to 
control these or svork effectively with them was the man of the hour, the 
master citizen. 


Marcus Tolltus Cicero (106-43 b.c.) 


Cicero w.is the greatest of the Roman orators, the most brilliant repre- 
sentative of classical republican ideals, and the principal writer in Romes 
golden age of literature. Rejecting a Latin education in favor of Greek 
in bis youtli, be became a master of the Latin language. 

He wote copiously on many iub/ects. For bis tbinldng on education 
we must turn to his treatises on rhetoric, especially his De Oratorc. This 
book, he wrote to a friend, “does not deal in hackneyed rules and embraces 
the whole theory of oratory as laid dmvn by Isocrates and Aristotle.” The 
first of the three books into which this work is divided deals ^vith the 


studies necessary for an orator and describes the type of man be must be. 

All men, he believed, 'vho aspire to leadership in society must have a 
basic liberal arts education designed to develop them completely. The 
advocate, in particular, is not merely one with a bag of tricks, skills of 
public debate, and behind-the-scenes compromise. He must he an indi- 
vidual thoroughly grounded in “every branch of useful knowledge.” These 
should include philosophy, mathematics in all its branches, physics, his- 
tory, music, grammar, logic, and morals. 

A leader, Cicero believed, is a man with an obligation to society, Tliis 
necessitates his being a good man, one unbued wth the highest morality 
of the age. He must be honest, public-minded, devoted to the good of the 
people, unselfish, and pure in mind and body. He must represent the best 
in his times. His education and training from birth must steep him in 
tradition, give him a clear moral sense of right and justice, and equip him 
with the best that learning has to offer. 

Cicero was no starry-eyed idealist. His thinking was truly pragmatic. 
Experience was, for him, a master teacher. He would bring up a child in 
the best tradition of his fathers and train him for the real svorld about 
him. The orator, for example, must be all that ive have said above, and 
well schooled in the ways of the city, the demands of government, and 


the skilk of his profession. , , . . 

Cicero left to posterity a purity in the use of Latm which na* b«n 
excelled a model for orators throughout the ages, and the ideal for cham- 
pions of the right. He was the last of the leadp of Homes .irolKratic re- 
public. Enensotio, devoted, aod dedicated to the values that the inewlaWc 
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march of history' was leaving behind, he died a disappointed and bitter 
man. When he discovered that a price had been put on his Iicad, he at- 
tempted to flee but, being blown back to shore by unfavorable winds, 
gave up and returned to his villa saying, “Let me die in the countr)' which 
I have often saved.” 


EDUCATION UNDER IMPERIAL CONTROL 


In early Rome the education of the child was the parcnt.s' responsibility. 
Custom, tradition, and pressures from the community set the pattern in 
which the parents moved, but there were no official regulations. Adults as- 
sumed this responsibility as part of their duty to the group and the future. 

As Rome moved toward imperial status, the value of education became 
more apparent and the need for its encouragement evident. The stages of 
development are interesting and instructive. Encouraged by her model, 
Greece, Rome had developed a language of precision and beauty and a 
literature of no mean proportions. Also, the example of Greece encouraged 
Rome to give attenHon to the fine arts and the sciences. Roman cities were 
adorned with beautiful public buildings giving govcmmcnt-spon.sored 
work to architects and to artists in stone and wood. The right of citizenship 
was extended by Caesar to all physicians and teachers of the liberal arts 
in Rome. Even when the city was devastated by famine so that Augustus 
had to order all foreigners out, he made an exception of physicians and 


This practice of giving preference to artists and teachers and of pro- 
viding public financing for buildings, museums, libraries, and dramatic 
performances was continued by the emperors of Rome, 
anf mn 1 1 Verius Flacus to tutor his sons and grandsons 
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to many Roman emperors. Young men from the imperial city and the 
provinces flocked to Athens to study in her philosophical schools. Iladiiin 
was an intimate friend of many philosopliers and sophists in Athens and 
did much to further scholarship and the fine arts there, ^^a^cus Aurelius 
went to Athens in 176 a.d. to be initiated into the Eleusinian m)'stcries. In 
honor of this occasion he added to the municipal chair of rhetoric— estab- 
lished earlier by Antoninus Pius — another, with a much larger salai)' paid 
from the imperial treasury. He chose Ilerodes Atticus, a famous rhetorician 
of the day, as the first occupant of this chair. Tn addition, he provided 
money for the salaries of eight professors of philosophy, two to teach in 
each of the four schools of Athens — Academy, Lyceum, Epicurean, and 
Stoic. These men were to be selected by Herodes Atticus. This move estab- 
lished the University of Athens. Herodes was the head of the university, 
and the philosophers supported by the Emperor were under his direction. 
As other teachers received government support, they fell under control of 
Herodes’ successors. 

By tho middle of the third century, this practice was general throughout 
the empire. Many municipalities followed the lead of Rome and began 
establishing schools and paying the teachers. Additional privileges and 
immunities were granted these new public servants. In 425 a.d. Tlicodosius 
built and staffed at public expense a great university at Constantinople. 

When an emperor provided the salaries of teachers, he demanded a 
hand in selecting those to receive these benefits. By 362 a.d. Julian was 
demanding that the names of all individuals nominated for positions re- 
ceiving public support be submitted to him for final dcteimination. The 
people accepted this move as natural and raised only token protest as 
other emperors increased their authority over education. Ft 'vas no sur- 
prise then that Theodosius was able to establish a complete monopoly in 
education, regulating who should be allowed to teach and what opinions 
and ideas they might hold. 

When, in 529 a.d., Justinian wished to close all “pagan’’ schools and turn 
educalion over to the Christians, he had no trouble. His method ms 
simple; issue the decree and stop all pa)-nicnt of salaries and subsirljes. 


Mancus Fahius QiinmuANus Ccirra 35-95 a.o,) 

Quintilian was bom at Calagorris in Spain. Coming to Rome »s 
he was given a tboroogh education in the best elemental', 
rhetoric^ schooU. One of his teachers of orator,- «-as 
nrodel of the periect orator w,as Ciccr^ in wjom he 
faulu which it pained him to mention. From 61 to 68 -V 
in tho retinue of Calha, the foturo emperor. w.th whom he returned to 
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Rome. Then for twenty years he ^^'as head of the foremost school of 
oratory in the city and a pleader at court. Vespasian established a chair 
of rhetoric for him and paid his salary. 

In 88 A.D. he retired to devote his lime to writing one of the most famous 
books of all times, the Insfitufio Oraloria. After two years of retirement 
Domitian persuaded him to undertake the education of his two grand- 
nephews, whom he considered successors to his throne. As a reward, 
Quintilian was made a coasul and received imperial favors. 

The InMutes of Oratory was a manual dealing with the education of 
the young orator. Oratory in Quintilian’s dav had become what many 
arc wont to call “silver Latin.” Its roots lav in the excessive concentration 
upon poetry in the early stages of literary training. Although Quintilian 
preferred the Ciceronian style, he was unable to stem the tide of the new 
oratory which had begun even l>eforc Cicero’s death. The poetizing of 
Latin prose continued, in spite of Quintilian and others, until it reached 
the Tcducto ad abstirdum in the style of Pronto, an orator who strove for 
the startling, the quaint, the epigrammatic, and employed a thousand 
tricks to please and amuse his audiences. 


For Quintilian the orator was a most important personage in Roman lif®* 
His old status and function no longer existed, but new conditions demanded 
another type of speaker. Eulogies of famous men, discussions of public 
matlore, speeches of encouragement to armies about to enter battles, 
pleadings before courts of law, these and other duties made the orator a 
newssary part of Roman life. To assume this responsibility, Quintilian 
held, a man must have three qualifications not easily developed. First, he 
must he of g^d moral character. He will shape the moral conscience of 
the people. If he exhibits in his daily life and in his addresses integrity, 
devotion to high principles, and a dedication to the best interests of the 
state he mil serve the good of the state. Second, he must be a master of 
">“^1 be complete so that he sviH 
TiW \ f conviction. The listener will sLsc the uncertainty 
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his scn‘ic«, hitt one adjmU'd to the clients ai>itity to pay, never excessive. 
Tins fee is to lie awpieU not as payment hut rather “us a friendiy 
aclnowfcdgemenl of sor\occ,' lie must advise the client in terms of his 
l>est interest, but never nt the ctprnscof the state or justice. 

Wiile Quintilian was interested primarily in the education of the orator, 
ho hiui a great deal to say alnvnt education in general. As one reads the 
Institulcs, he is impressed with the modem flavor of much that this first 
cc'ntury writer has to s.ny. lie realized that the early years of the child’s 
csJneation are of major imjvorlancf. During these, Iwfh father and mother 
should supervise their children carefully, allowing nothing evil to come 
into (licir environment. Only the l>cst teachers, men and women of un- 
blemisherl reputations and complete dedication plus the best possible 
training, should lic allowesl to work with small children. 

Quintilian vwts a strong Ivclicvor in education in the school as against 
private imtnictinn. Boys, he wrote, learn better In groups, they can profit 
hv the cj.ample of others, and they will form friendships that may endure 
throughout life. Competition, learning through shared experiences, and 
comparison of oneself with others he bclievcsl to be good methodology. 
I'urthor, n class will stinudate the teacher to do his best, while one pupil 
may allow the Ic.acher to he content with less than his best. However, 
Quintilian was carchil to stress the necessity for keeping class size small 


enough to allow the teacher to w-ork effcctivfly with individuals. 

The teacher should develop his teaching m terms of the individual. 
Quintilian recognized Individual differences nnd the necessity for teach- 
ing in terms of those. Tlic teacher must study c.ich child, learn his abilities 
and traits, bis wx-aknesses and strengths, his interests .and “blind spots,” 
•and slwpc the curriculum and mcthodolog)’ in terms of his findings. 

A child will learn fiest when stimulated by praise, cmulatiou. and re- 
vrauls. Quintilian opposed corporal punishment bcc.ause it disgraced the 
boy, was only temporax)' in its effect, and hardened the child. One who 
is pimislicd physically will come to liatc and fear both the teacher and the 
thing taught, will shun society and be uneasy in the presence of others 
who Jbiow of his disgrace, and will tend to shut himself off from learning. 
Bather, Quintilian would have the teacher discover the interests of the 
child and motiv'ate Ic.tming as a way to satisfy these interests. 

The curriculum whicli Quintilian suggested is basically literary. He 
placed Illtlc emphasis upon development of the l>^y, [eebng that tliere 
was the danger that one would become so involved m the Me . . . spent 
among oil . . and . . . over wine” that he miglU neglect the studies of the 

- - • basic to this curriculum. Careful tram- 


mind. Beading and w'riting were .. — — 
ing in both would lay the only possible foundation of a 
Tliis should be followed by the study of grammar, Creek tet and lb 
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This should include sj-ntax, linguistics, literature, and composition. 
Advancing from this, the pupil should devote considerable time to astron- 
omy, philosophy, geometry, arithmetic, and music. 

The young man who aspired to leadership in the state should complete 
his education by studying in the school of the rhetor. Here he should 
master histor)', literature, rhetoric, logic, professional ethics, and literary 
style. 


PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION IN ROME 

Oratory was one of the oldest professions in Rome. Its roots lay in those 
vei}' early times w'hen men sought to persuade each other in tribal coun- 
cils. It developed into a neccssar}’ part of life during the Republic, creating 
the school of the rhetor and producing men of the caliber of Cicero and 
Quintilian. A major impetus in this direction was the Greek tradition of 
orator)’ which reached back to the Iliad and the Odyssey, possibly earlier, 
and culminated in the sophists. Along with the flood of Greek culture 
washing over the Alexandrian world came Greek orator)’, Greek teachers, 
and Greek schools of oratory. 


Education of the Law'itr 

One of the funcHons of the orator in both Greek and Roman life was 
to represent a client before the courts. Here is the lawyer as he first ap- 
peared on the scene of western life. 

In the early days of the Roman state, private teachers prepared orators 
who then learned their trade by watching procedures in court or work- 
ing with an experienced advocate. By the time of the Empire, private 
schwls offering to teach the law appeared. Some of these, especially those 
Alexandria, and Carthage, became famous and drew 
and wade. They developed the teaching of law into an 
influence upon the development of Roman law. The 
-? niemorizc the law and the comments of famous 

^ shadm^y points of law’ and 

gave their opinions and reasons. ^ ^ 

a ‘'“ri-g Ihe late fourth century estabUshed 

‘““"g tastrucion, maMng it a 

Sreh luhM A Tn "" P™'" P“Pik and priva e teachL tr 

rach publicly. At the same time, he estah1ui;„n „..r,n. r 


» i ^*1*16, he established public professorships of 

the Rorm F ^ ^ the end of private leaching of the 

the Roman Empire, since all candidates wishing to pracH^ in the 
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• .,1 »n nresent lo the Praetorian Prefect a statement of 
courts were required to present t ^ schools of law. 

(he Sc frSCth yeer. Ti; NaecS - s«.died as the decision, Ettcd 
into the being mastered^^^^ disappeared with the 

While the teaching ^ , Conrfantinople remained strong 

invasions from the invaders eveiyrvhere, 

and innoential throughout hate of Ravenna where, 

llrthfeCenTh Srry' of Boio^a was to rise around the 

teaching of Roman law. 

Education of -niE Physician 

Medieine in Rome was of medieine until 

did trot have anylhrng , pWicians were accepted. G"* 

the third century e.c. when Gr comhined the 

cal men came to Rome and set op p government took an m- 

SneTtaGreek medicine^ f ®X“prI.d- 

By the first century b,c. Gre hospitals and to inake p 

cal education. A young man „iflr hirn, hB 

himself at the dispos. whenever necessary. In jlnt read widely 
house calls, and '““J^TIpptenMceship the studed X 

profession. During *0 began to appoar. from tn 

from Greek texts an , . others. _ , .i.glr appearance 

Droscorides, Galen, ' j schools rrt physicians, medical 

During the Emp- S'” „p„ tafS^.^CurfSarch was under- 
in large ertres. Here j thcoreHcal and prac 

problems were discussed, and tn 
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taken. Students were encouraged to give considerable time to service m 
the hospitals, where they could learn through experience. Out of these 
schools came many of the books which were standard in the education of 
medieval doctors. 

Interest in medicine displayed by emperors, municipal authorities, and 
people of wealth did at times restrict the work of doctors w'ho might be 
forced to follow the \vishes of those paying for their education and pro- 
viding places for them to work. However, this interest did provide educa- 
tion, hospitals, and opportunities to do research, all of which would have 
been severely limited \vithout the money made available. 


Education of the Philosopher 

The young man wishing to study philosophy in the ancient tradition 
attended a school at Athens or in one of the large cities of the Empire. 
Here were followers of the great thinkers of the past studying and inter- 
preting the writings of their masters, and in some places there were men 
able to add something to this inheritance. But this was only a small hand- 
ful. Most Romans who studied philosophy cared little for the speculations 
of the past. Their interest lay in discovering ways in which they might 
use philosophy in their practical activities. Leaders and literary men found 
in philosophy enrichment, freedom, \islon, and understandings valuable 
in the conduct of their affairs. Others were turning to the more mystical 
and esoteric areas of philosophy for comfort and strength to endure a 
ss orld that was becoming increasingly unbearable. And there were many 
who looked to philosophy as a source of knowledge and wisdom they could 
sell to the dLsc^olatc for a price. These latter were the professional “con- 
su tants and advisers of Ihcir day. They wore the philosopher’s garb, 
a ^-rtiscd their wares, and became wealthy by meeting a growing need. 

Uicsc philosophers took pupils whom they trained for a fee. Some even 
^tai,u,hcd schools, turning out num1)ers of men able to set themselves up 
”***"”^* 5er\c \sealthy homes as private chaplains, or devote their skills 
to n,e couiU of c-mperers or local municipal authorities, 
or trirlT "c philosophcrs svcrc charlatans 

nrifst, )'«' “ today some ministers, rabbis, or 

were dediMt * standards of their profession. The majority' 

nmoin Jrmv , T". As the Homan 

m.im- tliarictf'ti', 1 ’ ' ^ spread throughout the world, it developed 

in iiigh pheta t *^*.*^‘'turbed earnest men and women. Corruption 
inert aun- taiia '^“'nlegration. weahening of the old state religion. 

goo. W.^olndmmrgr«Vall1'w'a’d''“‘' ‘t" 

b » all these and many more were evident m 
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Homan culture. They caused many to give up hope in things malcri.il and 
turn to matters of the mind and the spirit for help and slicngtli. It nils 
to this growing number of men and women tottering on the ecl^e of 
despair that these “philosopliers” came with liope and courage. ^ 


LATIN TEXTBOOKS 

We have spoken in some detail of the wTitings of Cicero, Quintilian, 
and other Romans of the first century b.c. and first century a.d. Many 
others wrote profusely. Swne of their works are knonn to us directly, 
while most of them have been lost and have come to our attention only 
through references made of them by others. 

A few of the books written in the fourth and fiftlt centuries have become 
classics in the history of education, In that they ii'ere the tcxtliooks of 
I-atia schools and Latin students almost until modem times. One of the 
earliest of these is the Ars Minor of Aelius Donalus who lived and taught 
around the middle of the fourth century. 111:5 book is often referred to as 
tho Donat. It is a brief work dealing with parts of speech. Until well into 
the sixteenth century this was the clemenMry Latin gramm.rr studied by 
all boys. Other intrr^uctions were tvritten, following the format and eon* 
ten of the Donat, but none attained the popularity of this fifteen*pagcbook. 

Another textbook which achieved great popularity in the kfiddle Ages 
was called the Disticfics of Cato. Its date is unknow-n, although scholars 
tend to place it sometime in the later Roman Empire rather than, as some 
had supposed, at the time of Calo the Elder. It is an elementary Latin 
reader, te.aching moral virtues by couplets which give the child a reading 
lesson and a lesson in right conduct. 

Early in the sixth century a grammarian at Constantinople called 
Priscian Nvrote an advanced L-atin grammar. The title under uhich the 
Avork was published is Jnstiluiioncs Crommaticac. It coarists of eighteen 
books, the first sbeteen treating of sounds, word formation, and inflections, 
the remaining two dealing specifically wth syot.ix. 

Martianus Capella, an ads-ocate living in Carthago in the fifth centur)*. 
WTOte a little book ^vhich he called The Marriage of FhiiotogijandMcrany. 
Buildingon the earlier work of Vairo, he prepared a stimmaij- of what w-as 
for him all man's worthwhile knowledge. Two of the nine books arc jnlro- 
ductoiy. The other seven are descriptions of gramm.rf. rlieioric. dialogic 
or logic, arithmetic, geometry, astronomy, and mustc. It fs beiie%^ that 
Capella omitted medicine and architecture, wlu’ch Varro incltidetl, i^use 
he was writing only about those arts nccessao' for 
mortal, they had no need of medicine or architecture. This book set the 
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pattern for the Seven Liberal Arts, the essence of the medieval arts 
curriculum. 


EDUCATION IN A FADING EMPIRE 


Schools, developed in Rome out of ancient educational practices and 
Greek influences, spread throughout the Empire. In every center of pop^" 
lation, elementary schools, Latin ^ammar schools, and schools of rhetoric 
flourished long after the days of Roman brilliance had passed. Built on the 
foundations of “pagan” life and thought, these schools were gradually 
infiltrated by the newer Christian ideas until, in many places, their essence 
was Christian cs'cn though the shell resembled paganism. 

For most of these schools Quintilian was the authority on pedagogy. His 
ideas about teaching, understanding the child, use of children’s interests, 
class and group teaching, love and respect rather than punishment were 
the ideals for which they strove. The basic texts were Cicero’s speeches 
and writings and Virgils poetry, plus the compendia of kmowledge that 
were being assembled. 

Tliis learning was largely literary and was divorced from the exciting 
and challenging life of the limes. Pupils looked to the past and strove to 
hold on to its values and glories while their world was changing. Con* 
rianlmoplc was gradually becoming the true capital of the Empire, and 
Creek its ofRcial language. Virile, dynamic people bordering on the Empire 
began pushing south as they could find weaknesses in outer defenses. As 
they mo^ed in. some cities and villages shrank in population and im- 
I^rtance and some roads and trade routes were abandoned. Many centers 
^ to ‘ndepcndcncc as they found the power of the 

as 1 ^ o giae them protection. Local strong men gained power 

f c r r ; ■ tl’o intaders tr make satis- 

that had been Roman 

Schools 1 ideas, neav institutions, and a new faith. 
rH-cds of in r M o^oally under private sponsorship, to meet the 

cr ‘ Some of thL were pat- 

.^■1. U Enrpire. while others were 

r-,!i S r T.f “S'- *'“>■’'“"■1. lond surseyieg, archileclure. 

?n™r,; n'; 1 '"’■e'" 'ho donrand warranted, 

aod (luia.in, l , Emp'ro. those least affected by ins-aders 

''■r ""T" •>1’' ^rew and prospered, 
cli^dcal to study under great teachers. Tlicre 

‘’"""S -Sc long years of transitiorr, 
enters U,e, „hen attr-mpts sverc made to rewKe tl.e chasslcal tradi- 
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tion, scliolars from these schools wav sooght after by princes and emperors 
to organize schools and teach their subjects. 

The traditional idea that \vith the Tmbarian” invasions and the "col- 
lapse” of the Roman Empire, a darkness spread over the western world, 
and scholarship and learning were in eclipse for hundreds of years is not 
rooted in fact. As we learn more about that period of history from the 
fourth to the tenth centuries, we realized that here was a transition age 
wlien much of the past was retained in one form or another, much was 
changed to meet new conditions, and new ideas and institutions svere 
created. Only a scholar, standing in tlie Renaissance and loolang \vith long- 
ing to the Age of Pericles and the Golden Age of Cicero and Virgil, a 
scholar witli longing for a brilliant past, could forget what had happened 
behvecn these rivo great creative eras and stigmatize the period with the 
name "Dark Ages” or "Middle Ages.” Modem scholarship presents us with 
a vastly different picture of this Age of Faith. 



6 


Among the Early Christians 


INTRODUCTION 

We must again step backward in history to trace the genesis of the 
fourth major foundation stone of western culture and education — 
Christianity. 

Tlic Greeks gave the West an intellectual and artistic heritage. The 
Romans preserved this and passed it on, adding their own contributions 
in the fields of law and government. The Christians, inheriting the ethical 
and moral sensithity of their Hebrew ancestry, added to this rich heritage 
of classical limes the transcendent personality of Jesus; the consciousness 
of a universal, loving, and ethical god; and the belief that man, through 
self-sacrificc, can attain such perfection that goodness and brotherhood 
will reipi in a “kingdom of heaven” on earth. This Christian legacy was 
institutionalized in the Church, and its integrity was preserved during the 
long generations of change and readjustment k-no\vn as the Middle Ages. 
Tins Qiurch was able to sell Christianity to the Roman Empire and new 
cjtizens moving in from the frontiers and to pass it on to our own day as 
one w-ay of salvation from the fearful possibilities of this materialistic and 
atomic cniUzation. 

To understand the rise of Christianity \vc must avoid the mistake of so 
m.im u 10 ‘'orcc it from tlie times in which it was conceived and de- 
% c- ojict . mstunitj was no sudden miracle bursting upon a world un- 
poT>ctralcd by a beartsick divinity to 
of the K. r'tr^^ '* ineWlable outgrowth of the conditiorrs 

war worn of hklory out of which the age 

its os'nTwi^t)'*”^ developed through many generations, taking os 
h.rpat^l !! " ? “'‘“'OS had to otfer. The Jews had 

s'ates throu"!,ra i power played by great and small 

rXdl 1 h ■ T'"T' “"“'O'' o-'o “O'' '<=‘“'"0'' 

cAvd a Ll ’'O'y P'ooos. Tlrey had con- 

tlun all ill. others. In T™ P™P'0’ “ 8'"' '"“'O po'vorfol 

became Uie only god and their religion a 
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monotlrasra. Their propiiefs had taken a god of battle and made him into 
the god of justiee, righteousness, and love, a god who forgives the way, 
ward and the sinful who will repent The Hebrew had developed o law 
tilal was saered and all-consujning, a law that regulated every minute 
phase of life and demanded obedience under the penalty of death. Long 
before Jesus birth die people had been split into two camps, the one 
championing the god of ibe law and the other tlie god of the prophets, a 
god of justice versus a god of love. 

By the first century Jerusalem had become, in many respects, a Greek 
city despite the bitter opposition of many who feared that a Greek culture 
would destroy the moral essence of the ancient Hebrew culture. Herod, 
who was Greek at heart, was striwng to share with Palestine all the rich- 
ness which he found among the Greeks. A gymnasium was built near tlie 
temple; Greek teachers strolled through the land or settled in population 
centers to talk with Hebrew youths of Plato, Aristotle, Epicurus, and the 
Stoics. Greek N\'ays of life and thought were not uncommon throughout 
the land, and young men «*cre asking rjuestions Uut disturbed the old men 
and the bearded rabbis. 

By 63 n.c. Palestine was definitely part of (he Roman world. Herod was 
recognized as the king of Judaea by the Roman senate in ^0 b.c. with the 
approval of Octavian and Mark Antony. His rule, lasting until 4 b c., was 
a period of general prosperity during which many Roman institutions, in- 
cluding the Roman school pattern, were introduced into Jewish life. The 
years that follotved saw Homan nde tightening and Roman authorities 
sucessfully shaping the life of Palestine. 

It was into this atmosphere that Jesus was bom. His ancestry was Itnver- 
class Hebrew. His life was spent in a narrow area of Palestine under strong 
Greek and Roman influence. His foflov^'ers were products of this same 
cultural pattern. After his death those who gave instituUonal structure to 
his doctrines were Roman citizens who took dieir case to Rome when they 
were convinced that they could not receive a just hearing in Jerusalem. 

Christianity began in an environment shaped by three cultures— He- 
brew, Greek, and Roman. It was a product of these culmrcs and worked 
into its theology and institutional pattern strands from all three. To forget 
this is to distort history and to fail to tmdeistand the meaning of Christian- 
ity for Western culture and edocation. 


JESUS 

Early Christianity was ^ the personahty of ^ 

actually exist? If so, who was he? What did he think? What did he say 
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do? All these questions have challenged scholars douTi the ages. WTiatever 
the ans\vers we give to them, we cannot escape the fact that something 
happened in the world of the first century that changed the history of 
western Europe and spread to all comers of the modem world. 

Our evidence of events during these early days of Christianity is vague 
and frustrating. There are meager references to Jesus in the literature of 
the centuries that followed, but the bulk of material upon which w'e must 
base our conclusions is to be found in the Ne^v Testament and a few “say- 
ings of Jesus” which have been discovered in more recent times. The 
authenticity of all this material has been challenged and championed by 
scholars throughout histor)'. 

How did these ^\Titings portray Jesus? They saw him as a young Je\v 
from the lower classes. Joseph, his father, was a carpenter, a poor man who 
could not afiord the best accommodations when his wife was about to be 
delivered of child. He must have received his basic education in his home 
and in the school of the s)Tiagogue. Whether or not he was touched by the 
Greek and Roman schools which were everywhere in Palestine and cer- 
tainly at Jerusalem, we do not know. As a fairly bright young man of his 
day, he was most certainly familiar with this education and could not have 
remained totally unaffected. 

M he grc\v, he came under the influence of the community synagogue 
schTOl, where lie learned the tradition and culture of his people. As a youth 
wc find him in the temple at Jerusalem listening to the teachers there and 
asking questions of them. 


W e ran assume, then, that his upbringing svas not dissimilar to that of 
am- other middle- or losver-class boy of the day. HU parents cared for hU 
early eduration. HU mother taught him behavior, tradition, and simple 
re giom Ills father taught him the carpenter’s trade. At the synagogue 
scliMl he Iramcd reading and ss-riting and the basic principles of religion. 

'""P’” leachL and ss-Ue men but 
TTtf nf ^ y oescr a pupil of any. Other educative forces in hU environ- 

Patettan, "o 

«erSganl^::t W""™ 

too la^mc and became sure of his mUsion, he 

“e Ha among 

o hU^i^rf, ™an and svomen svho lUtened 

n°m the k-cdUt^l T” P'O^ams, Often he antago- 

pi^n t n-^ "■'’a attempted to trap him by 

“t q^S-lo^s r ^religions 

trason, hut ‘taught ssith autteri^.- 
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re. owe. we. f 

phers, wise men, or aullionlits. g , , asked 

stand. He talked witli tliem w ,1^^;, understanding. At 

l.im (jnestions, lie gave them ^ Jgurative statement of truth, 

limes ho '1"“'“' e. „s^ parables to illustrate his lesson. 

pungent and vivid. At so^ We sophists had been teachers 

In Jesus we have •' ° , pju.y had striven eamesUy to 

of oratory, logic, plnlosop y. lived in the 

prepare young men tor ^ ^“X„f course, the new emphases 
first century continued this traditi „ued m 

made necessary by the f “"'’f “ "os nres^g Ublems of the day were 
terms of the spirit. He Wt that A gud. It svas with these 

those ot man’s relations o his fe d^ , nan, went 

problems that he struggled, and th sophists of 

r-K-S"^- ^ "v — 

CHRISTIANITY IN THE PAGAN WORLD 

Jesus was a Jew devoted “ ‘''^P™PXs”^ *^00^10" pcirnitted^ 

would have been lost in an , uphodos Jew who mt V 

just such a threat an slanghler against 

‘completely us PU'Xseus "breathing threatening and sU 

On the road to Damas_ , , MumaUc c'T'" , he was a dif- 

the disciples of ’ ^ng of voices. ^Vhen he r ',,„jent propa- 

by blindness and the he ”8 ,^rd and “ " , „ From this 

ferent man, a devoted ^ ^„,ly smven to des J ^ 

gandist ot the movemem Chnstiariity first ^„,urs 

moment he Lecumc P organired '““f considerable interest 

sect. As he preached, ta o i“vs VVhile the movement 

of population in the Xboth Jmvs and non-Jews. Wm 

in his work on tire part of boll. I 
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was Jewish in origin and its development was in the hands of the followers 
of Jesus, Paul reached out beyond the Jewish community and brought into 
the groups he established many non*Jc\s'S. After much discussion of the 
problem of permitting non-Jews to participate and after many compro- 
mises, the Jews began dropping out, leaving the movement more and more 
to non-Jesvs. In time the transition was complete, and Christianity was left 
to the Gentiles. 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION IN THE PAGAN WORLD 


The Home as a School 

The home was the first educational institution of Christianity. Early 
converts to the Christian movement, both Jew and non-Jew, were adults. 
The feeling was that adherence to the churcli was a matter to be considered 
carefully and prayerfully. The early church bad no place for children ex* 
cept as their parents inducted them Into the Christian life. When a parent 
turned to the church and gave his solemn commitment to its principles, he 
endeavored to rear his children according to the moral and intellectual 
idwls demanded. The parent became the child’s first teacher. 

Both father and mother accepted this responsibility. Tlie early literature 
oftCT emphasizes the mother's part in her child’s education to the neglect 
of the fathers part. Timothy, beloved assistant of Paul, was first educated 
by grandmother, Lois, and hts mother. Eunice, both Jewesses converted 
to Chnstiamty. Augustine attributed his early education to his mother, 
Monica. Ongen was given his first training by his father, Leonidas. 


Pagan Schools 

Christian church had been educated in 
m.ts' t thf h n"*?; °"V the barest instruction 

srtfkotLZ% Grammar Schook and 

paean ideas and education was permeated wtb 

had much of their p t gods. Jews who tirmed to Christianit)’ 

kCtat ^ “gog” at the feet of some rabbi. 

fuUy the cduc3tion nf in'™ forced to consider care- 

schLl or s^TSL to^^e «>«>■ onroll them in pagan 

education fitted to their ^y^gogue, or begin building a new system of 

toanss ™ S eWH 

msser. Early Chnshamty had no elementary schook, leavtog the par- 
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ents .0 choose between pagan 

of even the most conscientious pare parents had a 

the learning necessary ^ their children to them. 

for the children of Us kingdom. Tlterefore they 

lowers expected him to return an • church turned 

n.ade no provision tor educaUon. ^ “^ofthememhen^^^ 

topreachtagand teaching asameansfo to.^ ^ „ 

and their fantilies. The X ,a„.idered himself fitted to 

tradiHon. Classes were held "apostles, prophet, and 

teach. In this early Christian , exhorted, explained, 

teachers” speaking by authority ^le learned. Tliey were 

related, and taught as they "'=^?“'v‘‘^Ledentials testifying to their 
not officials of the ■ "fltfr heyS attract a group or a class, 
orthodoxy. Tliey taught wherever they co 

Teachino Catechomuns nascent churches 

Paul could accept *o adequate 

with a minimum “* f „?i'„tion to function in the S™“P 
spiritual background and edu“tm" “ 't””“rWiSty 

is the movement became acute. Further 

preparation, the proble , niany Homans. 

became suspect among o Christian movement ° ^ the 

was not the only Jew “„%ne in it an unpatriotic challenS't^ 

and the Romans leaders more conscioiis than e 
3.ate P" ^ “ 

impression the Lstinsu definite asset, whne ai y 

knowledgeable mem e • preparing indi- 

real danger. rhurch developed a nrocedure amounted 

Consequently, the ^„reh membership; P ^^^pied on pn>- 

viduals, catechumens, p , membership woid . mjtialory cere- 

to an education. An aPP ‘ emulation and an subiect to instruc- 

bation after a prelimma^ bo rnmSen. During 

mony. Then, for two ’ j j, designated by e ,bo reading 

tion by one or more mdmdua ‘’«VoX? earnest, and 

this time he “““'J.fmrmoo. Kbe P««‘'.'”;;^wls pcrtiiHcd tc apply 

of the Scriptures ““ %'otrines of the church, he wa P 

able to understand the doctn 
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for baptism. Upon approval of the congregation, he was subject to a period 
of intensive instruction, fasting, and prayer. A careful appraisal of his 
character was made. If he was found to be acceptable in all matters, he 
was baptized and his name entered in the church registry. 

This was one of the early schools of the Christian church. It arose in the 
second century, became almost universal during the fifth century, and, 
with the rise of the practice of accepting infants for baptism, discontinued 
after the ninth century. Its curriculum included church history, doctrine, 
and practices. More specifically, the catechumen was taught the meaning 
of membership in the Christian body, the creed, the significance of the 
sacraments, behavioral requirements of all members, and the Lords 
Prayer. In some churches the bishop delivered a series of lectures to the 
catechumens on doctrine, articles of the creed, and morals. 

It must be remembered that these catechumens were adults, mostly 
from the lower classes. They were men and women with little formal edu- 
cation beyond that of the synagogue or the Roman elementary school. As 
the Christian movement grew and spread in the Empire, the upper 
classes, with more formal cductaion, were attracted, with the result that 
catechumcnal instruction became more intellectual and theological. 


Chrysostom on Education 

By the fourth century Christianity had developed many schools, infil- 
trated ancient Boman schools, and was beginning to think in terms of an 
educational system. Theory and methodology were being discussed in 
many quarters. ° 

J°*'",Chrysostom (34SP407). popular "silver-tongued” 
m r'nrin <>f 'ho ChiistLn church. He sought 

chiMrent 'dneation of their children. Since little 
(to vererri,'™vvn’’-f '“S'"-.*'''*' education should begin "from . . - 
"imnrint pood ° impressionable, the parents should 

eMd w education is begun at birth, the 

asperiencefthat may warp 
"“ieitoan^f ", 'r 1'’’“'’ P^'^'^ad from hearing profane 

ses ercly. ^ ^ "'‘"S ^ah, he should be punished 

thing to do ^arefore all those who have any- 

would guard the gates of a ci^ 'JT-f charges as an army 

the child and c^aefh" „ T' with skill, svUI interest 

(rom errsagfugln .h '^ah “ >>e discouraged 

i, E ng m thoatneals, mrxed bathing, and other evils prevalent in 
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of youths in matters of and ma^g ^ 

and woman is the goal ‘ parents, ministers, and tcaclien 

for creating immortal so God. \\ »th 

must lead youth to appreciate B repealed; the new par- 

marriage and the coming o c i ' ^ cduc.ation of their cliildrcn 

ents begin again the pure, holy, and d 
for eternal salvation. 


CHRISTIAN THOUGHT IN THE GRECO ROMAN WORLD 

...ill, tl.o nreWrm of ctlocatmj: 
Wltile Christian parents ,.H,b non-Chrisllan itlc.rs arid 

their children in »" “vnonmen F™'" j,, g^r prohicm 

P of RomSnKllectuaU^^^^^ ^1° “S 

^ Two ettreme positions u etc clicrishcd. The otl 

Between these two esticmes 

tianityasa way ofhfe. t 5 j„ Ad-im it could 

( 160?-230?) " f reason was so the 

absolutely. Even •*;'’ , bought was a prodiic^ -I'nilccd tas Alhen' 

again be trusted. Sinre '\\'hat." lie orgned. ^„jnnv and 

Christian should avoid d » f b „.„e Wwecu the Acad . 

,u do with Jerusalem? \Vhat »» 

351430, - ^ 

enamLdofGreA.hathceeHd^';^^^^ 

his conversion to Chris 1 should rc.ad the ' ‘^^jj^itseive. 

never really won. question,"" P ^ ^ l,tit nr%Tr 

uurldwithcautiom^-^^^^^^ ^ 

As he gresv older, we j ,l,e Col 

repudhatieg it altogether. He 
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discovered in classical philosophy and science and felt that man had only 
to live in accord with its prescriptions to know all that was necessary' for 
salvation. 

Another leader of early Christian thought, Jerome (340?*420), experi- 
enced the same struggle. As a young man he had a most high regard for 
Cicero and studied him religiously. As a Christian he was tormented by 
the feeling that his professions of love for Christ were insincere mouthings. 
In a dream he found himself before a judge who asked for his “condition. 
^Vhen he replied that he was a Christian, the judge thundered, “Thou 
liest; thou art a Ciceronian not a Christian. For where thy treasure is, there 
will thy heart be also.” Although he constantly asked himself, “WTiat has 
Horace to do wth the Psalter, Virgil with the Gospels, and Cicero with 
Paul?” he could not betray his first love. 

By 393 the Fourth Council of Carthage had Nigorously prohibited the 
reading of classical literature, even by bishops of the church. Pope Gregory 
the Great (540-604), although educated in the best schools of his age, 
boasted that he knew no Greek, had WTitlen nothing in Greek, and had no 
respect for the oratory taught by rhetoricians of his day. “For,” he said, 
“the same mouth cannot sing the praises of Jupiter and the praises of 
Christ.” Grammar and fine writing, he believed, would “fetter the words 
of the DKine Oracle.” 


This feeling led church leaders to turn away from Greek and Roman 
literature, philosophy, and science. As the church grew, this hostility be- 
came more biller. Tlie West was anti-classical, fearing that Christianity 
rauld not meet the challenge of this tradition, that by reading and study- 
ing these wntings church members would be won away from the faith, and 
rat the secunly of the religion lay in insulating itself and its members 
Itom certain ureas of human thought. 

lumM"'"“l’‘-°' d^sical thought and classical litera- 

with the n Europe into the East to be brought back 

Ro™ Greece and 

T^i ersTf'ir r of things human, 

of ^ malerial'l^rf '’“fo^ont They objected to some 

the part of the en.t " **’0 olossics— the accounts of immoralities on 

their lose for thine c’ orampic, but they had no problem in integrating 

writines. Hi, thinirf *''0 “phisls, quoted often from Greek 

of the fourth Cosi^f *’7'" The author 

the incarreation '■“''“"■on.ally Greek and saw in Jesus 

Cl™™, of Alerandria'’( lS0?-220?) was before hL, conversion the lead- 
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riato’s idealism and infused llic icacliii^ the Church and die 

so thoroughly that later Clement believed that God had 

Greek rliilosotiby and science to gainer 

the Scriptiires. eioa^ga) one of the tour great fathers of die 

Gregors- of believing that "as we have 

eastern church, '.j,ain^of the reptiles; so trm secular 

compounded healthful drugs r • speculations, while 

literature sve liasc ,iLr andV^of destmetion." Basil the 

svo I 1 . 1 VC rejected their Idolatry, a™ Yovlh, How 

Great (M0M70) wrote lie 'vas a Wend of the 

Then Cm. Hem! ''“"a n Js leader of eastern Christianity that 

sophist Libaniiis, who so impre B„il often advised young 

his praise of thinp Grcc • “ ^(jotofhis friend. In later Me, bera 

Christians to spend sorno time nt ^ change in heart, he ''“S *0 

of the infirmities of old age or , . p,c close of his life he no 

have turned against nl;>W«t seW -sh in A ^ you, 

to his friend Ubaniiis boasting that, 

I have forgotten it. . unanimous among caste 

' ms affinity for things Greek wa^«_^^^ 

hooks.” Its authors held that th H for Christiaas. 

dom, laws and '•‘'*“'“'^”,j”irrlg attitudes toward “'^Christians 
Hero, then, arc trvo “"tr h tire e J 

„d Ilnman Meratnre, p couM fij „ fe 


;;rif.X6hristiaasliouldavom«^ 

safely and to the glory Chrislianr^- re g refused to 

'.n the classics a prepara indiscriminate 

;crial was not free of dang . j^jp and insight- 
turn its back upon so much sen 
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EDUCATION OF THE CHRISTHAN SCHOLAR 


As Christianity changed from a religion of the depressed and more or 
less illiterate masses to a theolog.' and way of life attractive to the in- 
tellectual and prosperous upper classes, the need for scholars able to 
interpret this new religion to a thinking and highly sophisticated public 
arose. No longer was it sufficient to preach the Gospel ardently, to appeal 
to the emotions of the people, and to instruct the simple and the children. 
In large centers of population were astute ad\’ocales of many religioxis and 
philosophical persuasions, teaching, arguing, and propagandiang. Prod- 
ucts of Greek and Roman philosophical schools were seeking converts to 
their beliefs. Disciples of eastern cults were selling their wares to the 
thinking public. Professional consultants were making use of the latest 
scientific” kno%vledge about human nature to give consolation and a sense 
of security to troubled souls. 


Christianity could not escape this environment or hide for long behind 
a doctrine that ignorance was the way to salvation. It had to produce 
apologists, men and women able to face the intellectuals of other peisua- 
siom and state their case with equal brilliance. The Christian scholar vvas 
OT inevitable outgrowth of the times. Since reason was more at home in the 
East, it was natural that this development should begin and show its 
earliest strength in cities of the East 

^exandria had become one of the world’s centers of learning. There were 
a library* and a museum second to none. There were philosophical schools, 
syTiagogues, Roman schools, and schools of manv sophists. There teachers 
and students gathered in abundance. There were' Greek phaosophers, Jew- 
ish scMars.onental my’stics, atheists, sdentists, and preachers of many 
s^ge do^n«. And there was a Christian church with its school for 
thf* CTi'ironment many asking admission to 

of thf ^ 'jos^hical and theological questions, vvhde members 

IS " ^ <^8-=^ ,by scholars rf ofter pexs^iasim^ to jusUi>' 

Kihool of Ch'^iani^. ” “ *e first knonn catechetical 

Far lefs ^ Saint Mark founded the school. 

converted tn ' ^^^utaenus, a Stoic philosopher recently 

^Pi CW-ST i" 1^59, hJLsistant and 

tided Platonic flavor W (S ™ 

and his universe were Ll,-n^ “Ivation, and the nature of man 

CISC ere mterpreted m terms of Plato's realm of perfect ideas. 
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Paul began organizing small groups of followers in major cities of the 
Empire. These were the beginnings of churches, which developed slowly 
in spite of repeated persecution. In time separate church buildings were 
erected, and various functionaries appeared, caring for the growing needs 
of the congregations. As a single individual emerged in each group to 
dominate and lead, the title of bishop became generally approved to 
designate his authority. All other officers were under his direction. The 
church in which he preached was called a cathedral. 

\\^en the congregation grew beyond the capacities of the cathedral and 
its staff, branch churches were established in outlying areas for the con- 
venience of members. The central church, or cathedral, and all branch 
churches were considered ^vithin the bishop's sec and under his juris- 
diction. Here for the first lime a pattern of church organization took 
form. 

With cathedrals in large population centers and smaller churches in 
nearby communities, and with all forming administrative complexes of 
growing importance and responsibilities, the simple days of early Chris- 
tianity became little more than nostalgic memories. Often a bishop, busy 
wth the duties of his office and problems of his see, had to give orders, 
make interpretations of doctrine, and come to decisions to fit immediate 
situations. This resulted in a vast body of conflicting material and a grow- 
ing feeling on the part of each bishop that he should be free to act as the 
situation demanded. 


The Church had the Roman Empire as its example, and since the leaders 
were citizens of this Empire and Romans at heart, they yearned for order 
and unity. Gradually they found this order in statements of orthodoxy and 
in an emerging pattern of church organization. Strong, positive leaders 
developed m some areas, men who were able to exert influence over 
church wunefls and other ecclesiastical gatherings. After many battles of 

5’’.' *e right to be 

accepted as chief bishop of all Christian churches, except those in the 
hast which gave Ihcir loyalty to the bishop at Constantinople. He came 
to be known as the pope, final anthority in the western ChuJeh. 
of other “ pope did not still the claims 

cils of an ° acceptance by authoritative church coun- 

inrldual I r '"ood did not quiet the claims made by 

ClltiLt , T 7 '’oetrinal positions. 

Empire a crL^l organization resembling the Roman 

orXzktto^^nHh 1 of worship, and an 

by others changed ^esc were to be accepted by many, challenged 
ferent aces and d'fT ohurch grew and expanded, and adjusted to dif- 
ages and differing cultures. Out of this was to come a bisie structure 
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voice” while neglecting their other duties, the Synod of Rome, under the 
prodding of Gregory the Great, in 595 prohibited ministers and deacons 
from participating in the musical part of the service. They were confined 
to singing only the gospel in the mass. 


EDUCATION OF GIRLS AND WOMEN 

The early Church made no distinction as to education and status be- 
tween men and women. In the crowds that followed Jesus and his disciples 
were both men and women. While the classical Greek and Roman sophists 
confined their teaching almost wholly to men, the Christian sophists treated 
men and women equally. Both male and female catechumens were in- 
structed in the same classes. Elementary schools established in early 
churches accepted boys and girls on equal terms. Christianity, in its in- 
ception, went against the entire eastern attitude toward women, gave them 
equal privileges \vith men, and recognized the especial place of women 
in society. 

As the Church grew, it restricted leadership in its congregations to men, 
reducing women to the lesser order of deaconesses. Paul’s prohibition 
against women speaking in the service was taken literally. Women began 
to l«e their equality wth men, to be excluded from the important areas 
of church life. There remained one area in which they remained supreme, 
eduction of the young. Boys received their first instruction from their 
mothers, and the history of the early Church is full of instances of devout 
mothers traimng their sons in the scriptures and the faith. These boys 
eventually went out from their mothers’ care to schools which prepared 

them for a mans place in life. 

responsibility of the mother as they were 
world. By the fourth century the 
and the mlu ^ yoraen. especially in the West, had crystallized 

ad^retL W “ “-ply revealed in the 

dangler Pa^mla mstrueting her in the education of her 

Uat'ideah’ Th^ ">““'ed in strict dedication to Chris- 

to he denied all freedom, and self.expression was 

an aduU female, llf ^rmeler-I^^ h 

witliout VOU anfl lr.t L/., f i r her no power or capacity to hve 
must not have mil when she is left by herself.” She 

not hate male companions, should be discouraged frmn using cos- 
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of preparation to face torture and e\'en death. Thus there appeared m 
many churches schools of martyrdom. There members of the Church were 
instructed in how to answer magistrates when arrested, how to endure the 
torture of the whip or the raclc, and how to meet death by fire or in t e 
arena. Manuals were written instructing them how to prepare for 
situation. These included physical exercises designed to harden the body 
and ascetic practices to turn attention of the believer from the body ^ ^ 
soul. Training given these early Christians was both psychological and 
physical. The mind was conditioned to meet persecution gladly, to \aew 
it as an opportunity to testify for the faith and receive eternal salvation. 
For a member to forsake his faith under torture or to cry out or show fear 
when persecuted blackened the Christian movement just that much. In 
times of stress the Church could not tolerate such wealmesses. It aimed in 
this schooling for mart)'rdom to prepare men and women who even m 
death would wn the admiration of the Roman world. 

This preparation for martyrdom ^vas, in fact, a form of asceticism. To 
harden the body and prepare the mind, one had to abstain from debilitat- 
ing pleasures, inure himself to self-denial and pain, refuse much that might 
become ps)’chologically necessary to his well-being, and live each day as 
though it were his last. The ascetic who had come to value only his soul, 
had turned his back on all the world and this life had to offer, could face 
death for his faith serenely, even joyously. 

Many Christians, living among their fellows and going about their daily 
tasks, would fast, deny themselves luxuries, and wear irritating clothes 
next to their skin. These practices have always been a part of orthodox 
Christian living for believers. The world was not aware of their concrete 
professions of devotion, but the Christians knew and found comfort in 
the knowledge. 


As conditions in the Roman Empire worsened for the Christians, some 
ound life in a normal community unbearable. Degeneracy and '"ice 
seemed to confront them on every side. Burdensome taxation, restrictive 
laws impMed by the imperial government, lack of public morality, and 
unendurable tensions caused some to withdraw to the mountains or the 
desert ^ bye m solitude and away from temptation. In times of persecution 
^ny Chnstiam fled their enemies and became hermits. As this practice 
in(^a5ed. the hermits life came to be regarded with special sanctity. 

eginnmg in S>'na and Egj^pt, this practice of deserting the world for a 
sneeill throughout the Empire. Some hermits gained 

TK-noml extreme austerities and grotesque forms of 

I otherin fasting, abstain- 
nib irom u^ter or sleep, and weighing then bodies dosvn svith heavy loads. 
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Some were brilliant preaclicrs and attracted others who lived “ 

unlr nearby and came to listen at specified toes. GraduJly 

colonies of hermits took shape about someone noted for his sanctity. This 
was the beginning of monasticism. 

The Monastic Life Takes Form 

their needs. Th“'= devotion? communal meals, and 

which included sotode. hmes ^ Saint Anthony 

ascetic practices. This is clearly practicing the ascetic 

(about 2SM50). Bom „( Jng in society and denying 

life at the age of twenty. Ate Me, svhere he lived 

his body, he withdrew “ ^ appeared to him in many forms 

as a hermit, fighting with tlic eseelic life. Early in the 

and used many wiles to „he had congregated about him 

fourth century he was persuaded y ^ permanent 

to become their teacher. In tm^e tne totitution never 

organteaUon, so that here 'v“ , jj^dual free to work, worship, or 

developed a regimen, but ^ Ide, and there wm no 

study as he wished. Each memb jjeds. Later Anthony withdrew 

common activit)' ^ foday stands the monasteiy, Der 

to a mountain near the Bed ^ X before his death, when he 

Mar Antonios. There he remained untd sbomy 

traveled to Alexandria to „ less stable 

Communal life ^(‘Xie monastic community uns 

groups were organized. m at Esna in upp^*' ^SyP^’ C 

drasm by Pachtoius near 320. Bo". PI „„e of Constantines 

of heathL parents, he served became a Chriton ”d 

campaigns. When he ^turned to mwh^ou Idc,^^ 
went immediately to hve a hermit noted for his as P 

Tliere be became a disciple of an ag ^ „„MSteiy and wrote “ 

tices. After three years he org d,e first site of the mouM V^^^^ 

govern the lives of all its ' -j-jbeonesiot. ^Vhen monies in 

at Tabennisi, the order took the more than 3,000 monks m 

iu 346. he had organized uto mouastencs, 

residence, and one nunnery- provided for a an 

■Ibe RuU which Attheheadof theord^^^^^ 

work, sleep, meals, stud^ an ^ ^ houses. Local gr P 
abbot ^vith complete authonty 
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by prioni who looted to the abbot for instructions. Those wishing to be- 
come members of the order were required to subject themselves to a three- 

year probationaiy period. , t- n 

Monasticism began in Egypt and had its first successes in the East, liy 
the middle of the fourth century Basil the Great, bishop of Caesarea, 
established a monastery near Ponlus, where his parents lived. Other 
leaders of the Church sponsored monasteries, and the movement spread 
throughout the Roman Empire. What had begun as individuals seek- 
ing solitude and escape from a materialistic and godless world which 
they could no longer endure had, by the fifth century, become a way of 
life for thousands and one of the most Important institutions in Christen- 
dom. 


The Order of Saint Benedict 

If we can accept Saint Gregoiy''s Dialogues as accurate, and if the four 
disciples of Saint Benedict who gave him the material were truthful, the 
patriarch of western monasticism, Benedict, was bom of a good family in 
Nursia, near Spoleto in Umbria in 480. Unable to cope with the evils of his 
day, he retired to a lonely spot near Rome and lived in a cave as a hermit? 
praying and torturing his body to find peace and security. His fame spread, 
and the monks of a neighboring monastery persuaded him to become their 
leader. They were a waj^vard group who resented his attempt to introduce 
discipline into their lives. they attempted to poison him, he with- 

drew to his cave, where disciples flocked to him for inspiration and instruc- 
tion in the Christian way. In time he formed rivelve monasteries in the 
area. Driven from his cave by jealous neighbors, he w’andered south to 
Cassino, midway between Rome and Naples, where, on a mountain over- 
looking the city, he cstablbhed a monastery which bore bis name, the 
Benedictine Monastery. 

Since tbb monastery w'as typical of many such institutions throughout 
Europe, it is well to examine it closely. Benedict prepared a Rule— or plan 
of life for the monasteij’— which governed e\’ery action of the monks and 
detenmned the nature of the order. According to this Rule, each monastery 
was an ind^cndrat institution presided over by an abbot elected by the 
mon^. He had absolute authority. Asceticism was looked upon not as an 
end but as a means of physical, mental, and spiritual des'elopment 
Tlie inonaster)' was a self-suflicient economic community in which each 
monk p led a trade or cared for an activity necessary to the welfare of aU. 

n addition to work, the monks were given a detailed routine of worship, 
nf 1 and spiritual exercise. Every moment 

the day and night was accounted for. The monks were to have no 
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possessions; to be obedient at all tunes; to practice purity in thought and 
act, chanty toward all, hrnnility and self-effacement; and to develop 
scholarship to the limit of their abilities. 


Educatton in the Monastery 


The monastery was one answ-er to the problem which Christian parents 
faced in considering the education of their children in a pagan w’orid. It 
needed new recruits to preserve its continuity. Adult Christians could be 
accepted and, after a period of instruction, initiated into membership. Tliis 
did not prove adequate, and the monasteries n-erc forced to seek recruits 
elsewhere. They found that many parents wished to offer their children to 
the monastery and its way of life. These were accepted and given a more 
or less complete education by the monks. Such children were called 
mfemi and were destined to become members of the monastic community. 
The education of these youngsters consisted of the fundamentals of read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, religion, and advanced instruction to the limit of 
the capabilities of the member monks. The culmination of this education 
was initiation into the order. 

Often parents living in the vicinity of a monastery wanted to entrust the 
education of their children to the monks. Since there was no intention of 
establishing a permanent relationship wlh the monastery, these children 
were called extern!, day pupils who lived at home and came io the mon- 
astery for instruction. Their curriculum was very similar to that of the 
intemi except that the focus was not on membership in the order. 

A major facility for education in the monastery utis the library. Most 
monasteries stressed the continued intellectual development of their monJs 
and included in their plan of Jiving a requirement that -each morrk devote 
some time each day to reading and study. As a result of this practice the 
monasteries produced many of the finest scholars of the times. With few 
exceptions, the leading thinkers of western Europe for hundreds of j cars 
were members of monasUc orders and rccei\-cd their education in and 


through monasteries. _ , , 

One feature of most monasteries wis the scriptorium. This svas a large 
room in the monastery with wTi'ting desks and a reading ^acb 
\vriting desk was equipped ivith parchmeiil or paper, 
raonktvifh some shll iri writing v«M seated nt ea^ ''' 
desk sat a monk who read a book alond while olhets ,n 
the material. When the reading was c^pleted, 
era! copies of the book to esehange wiA 

had copied. In Ibis way hbraries were boilt and books made mote general 
in the culture. 
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SAINT AUGUSTINE. FATHER OF CHRISTIAN PHILOSOPHY 

The dominant figure in the early Church’s struggle to develop^its the- 
ology was the Bishop of Hippo in Africa, Aurelius Augustine (3M430). 
Bom in North Africa of a Christian mother, he did not accept Christianity 
until, at thirty-three years of age, he came under the spell of the preaching 
of Saint Ambrose. He was educated in the best tradition of a fourth cen- 
tury Boman gentleman and became a rhetorician and a Latin scholar of 
renowTi. His Con/cssion.? details this education, throwing much light on 
the educational thinking of the upper classes of the period. 

After his conversion he turned to developing Christian philosophy on 
the base of his Neoplatonism, a mystical and escapist interpretation of 
Plato’s thinking which was prevalent in many parts of the Empire at that 
time. His City of God contrasts the earthly life of man with the ideal or 
heavenly existence open to him. The one, true to Plato’s philosophy, is a 
kingdom of unreality, illusion, sin, suffering, and temptation. The other 
is eternal, the abode of all truth and goodness. The fall of Rome and all 
the evils of the Boman Empire were to him consequences of the unreality 
of all things material. Now, he argued, is the time for man to turn his eyes 
to heaven where he will find the true City of God, a city of perfection, 
truth, goodness. Man must strive to establish this city on earth, preparing 
a place in which Christ can reign when he returns. 

Augustine developed his educational philosophy from the same Platonic 
root. All goodness, truth, and wisdom are to be found in the super-sensible 
world of perfect ideas. The world of sense is full of error and dangerous 
opinions. One can escape from this world of error into that of true knowl- 
edge by union with Cod, who is all truth and all goodness. As long as man 
depends upon sense experiences, he will not know' truth. Reason \vill not 
yield truth. One w’ho wishes true knowledge must turn to faith. Reason 
may lead man to an understanding that this is true, but only through faith 
can he make the leap from the world of sense to that of truth. 

Since most men will never be able to make this leap and come face to 
iacc with truth, wc must leave it to the Church to pronounce the truth 
and accept it on the authority of God's holy bride. If the Church is to state 
with an aulhonty that cannot be questioned, then it must also determine 
w hat studies are valuable for man in his struggle to apprehend clearly this 
tmlh For Augustine all education is to be directed at understanding the 
senpture and preparing one to accept eternal truth. 

education. Mere learning for 
nvniftAvT* make a good impression upon one’s fellows should be 

as a sin. mong the areas of learning which he recommends are 
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philosophy, grammar, rlreloric, logic; aridimctic, anti nalnral scirnccs. 
From these areas a man can laic mucli lli.at svill aid him In undcrstanihn" 
truth when it is pronounced by tlie Clinrcli or k Ii™ lie comes upon ft 
through intuition. Learning is a handmaiden leading man to Irutli wliitb 
is elcmal. 

Once possessed of this idea that all learning must be judged in reJafirw) 
to absolute truth and has value only as it c-an I>o employed (o help one 
understand unchanging tmtli, Augustine w-as at the galcvv.ay of allegor)’. 
He entered with conviction. Tlie Bible and all other spintu.nI mntcri.nl must 
be interpreted, he believed, in terms of its mystical and alJegoricaJ mean- 
ing. Human learning was for him o means of developing such interpreta- 
tions. 

Augustine belies'cd that the road (o learning could not lie made easy. 
He sanctioned flogging as a meaas of both motivation and driv ing out es il 
spirits. The child is by nature e\nl, an offspring of Adam and Inheritor of 
the sins of his father. He must be punished if his evil nature is to be kept 
under control and the good that is deep within him is to come to the 
surface. 

This father of Christian philosophy did not tnist human reason. He 
believed that man is csil and prone to sin. His intellect, a p.art of his 
material being, is a trap for his snaring. Only as he can escape from the 
material, from his reason, can lie rise to the heavenly realm of truth. Studies 
Nsill lielp in this struggle toward trxilh. but are also a d,mg<*r. Tliey may 
trap one in vain glory and pride or lead him into a belief that by m-ister- 
ing them he has mastered truth. Since only a fesv can ewe hope to meet 
tnitb face to face, we must be ready at all limes to accept the 01111)001311'^ 
statements of the Church. When our education falls to lead »» to truth, it 
must make us rcccptiw of tl)C truth as interpreted by' the Church. 

Since Augustine was a pou'crful figure in hl« day and became tv^ mom 
powerful as his writings and his ideas reached all parts of the early Cliorrh. 
he was responsible for much of the nanrouing of scliolanhip that chM- 
actcrizcd the centuries before the Hciuls«ncr. 7l)C fear of human 
which is to be found in much of mcdio-al Chri'tianily can l^ Iraeca in 
large measure to Augustine. 
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In an Age of Faith 


INTHODUCrrON 

T7ie Age of Faith is that period in western history beginning roughly 
^vith tile sixUt century and ending with the close of the thirteenth. 

Tills span of time h.is boon given sewraJ names. Renaissance scholars 
received their inspiration from Greek and Roman cultures. To them any- 
thing between the brilliant era of Rome’s golden age and their day was a 
“middle age." Since to some this middle period was marked by an eclipse 
of humanistic interest, it could be nothing other than a "dark age." Still 
otherS/ sensing that the period was a tronsition daring ivhich new interests 
and novel interpretations of man and his universe were taldng shape, 
named it “medieval." From the perspective of Renaissance man all diese 
had validity. 

Seen from (he perspective of history, a perspective denied the creators 
of Renaissance Europe, tlie sixth through the thirteenth centuries \vere 
neither “middle" or “dark." History is a development, each age carrying 
forsvard its past, changing as it goes, and moving into the future. The 
dominant institution of tlie age wth which we are concerned was the 
Christian Church. Bora at the time of the Roman Empire, in the days of 
its greatness, it was forced, by the steady decay of this same Empire, to 
grow up rapidly and take over power in an effort to maintain a degree of 
sfabib'ty. Cast in such a role through circumstances not of its maldng, the 
Church gave its stamp to the period. It was truly an Age of Faith when 
men found security and hope in a reh'pon that, while it served them in 
their daily living, fixed their eyes and minds on eternity. The orientation 
of the people, masses and elite, was religious. Even tow^ the end of the 
age when secular concerns were occupying the attention of men more 
and more, the Church was the dominant force in their lives. 

The invaders who pushed into the dying Empire from across its 
northern borders recognized this power of the Church and accepted 
authority Avhile resting upon its promise of eternal life. Those rugge . 


I2I 
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\irile people often showed little respect for the material values and ac- 
complishments of the Roman world, but they knelt reverently before the 
altars of the Church and allowed its bishops to place the crown of authority 
upon their heads. This was indeed an Age of Faith. 

Recognition of this fact will help dispel some of the erroneous ideas that 
have been propagated by certain historians of the age. The so-called 
Medieval Age was not a time of complete breakdo\vn of organized civiliza- 
tion nor of chaos in human relations. The citizen of the Roman Empire did 
not awahen one morning to the horrible realization that his world had 
collapsed about him. The changes that took place were gradual, extending 
over hundreds of years, so gradual that most people were unaware that 
life had become different. It was only when the scholar looked backward 
over a century or more of time that the momentous changes that had 
taken place became evident. 

As the Roman Empire spread its borders in the late pre-Christian and 
early Christian centuries, it incorporated many different people into its 
citizeniy'. They were diversified in culture, reh'gion, government, and 
economics. In spite of their divergence they were held in check by strong 
emperors, supported by well-trained armies, and woven into the fabric of 
the Empire. No matter how far the borders were extended, there were 
other people bejr'ond to harass the guards and slip past them into more 
fertile lands where living was stable and pleasant. \Vhen emperors were 
weak and armies less disciplined or loyal, these border people infiltrated 
farther into the Empire and in greater numbers, conquering territory that 
v.’zs not adequately defended and settling down to live more or less peace- 
ably \rilh those who had preceded them. With the general weakening of 
the western Roman Empire during the early centuries of this age, Ger- 
manic tribes from bcj'ond the northern borders moved south in greater 
and pcater numbers. Their trek tmvard the Mediterranean was slow an3 
labonom.^ they moved, some sacked the cities they found and destroyed 
much of the population, while otheis mingled with the conquered, inler- 
manyung, ruling, farming, and building a new life and culture, a mixture 

° vJlT , ‘’“"T brought from their ancient past. 

mat followed was a long period of transition. Gradually much of the 
part duappeared. hut not all. A student of history can discern a great deal 
^atw^ taken over fi^ the past and made part of the new life being 
OTuted. In spite of all the assertions to the contrary, there is discernible in 
his span of eentuni-s a clear continuity svith the part. It is this c 

It. in manv tr mn... : . 


.v-x j . ““‘V me past. It IS tins continuity 

Adrien. •'“n the eliauges that took place, 

fecal rt^" ■tf'lot.ous were continued and stren^ened. The Homan 
Sreh^ "ft P“»oni of Roman government, the Christian 

Church, and. m general, the schools of the Empire were ioeorporated into 
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.he life of medieval man, changed to se«, hia needa, he. carried toravard 

into the modem world. ^ facts— the predominance of re- 

If we hold ““y 

period ofUem history which have crept into 

common belief. 


FEUDALISM 

Tlii! SocAnPaTni™ 

M the Homan Empire to other means of 

security decreased, so that m „,j„selves powerless to beat off 

protection. Kings and other . .yjU.trained and loyal govenror^ 

«ids by enemy arm.es or „h.1e the educated class which 

the strength of Roman rde were a„„g 
the Roman ^P^/rr^ Aot^re shadow of its former strength. 

bureaucracy had dwindled to practical system of social and 

All this made necessary a new an ¥ ^ yy|prs made 

pchUcal life. This was X would rnaintam order 

mnts of land, or fiefs, to rfri""® , ” furnish and lead armies 

^iMn the bounds of then P^^y'^holders would then grr*”' 

in support of their overlords. These ,r,u,u terms. 

Ad pW « .A^aXud serfs, was hound to the 
Height destroy ,vork the land o fj^t more or less 

tection. In payment Tjijewise, the small landm mditaiy 

and support -gif with no Boman legio ^ 

helpless when left o ■yv^en he swore allep^i" return for which 

garrison to come a religious ohliptions 

?epted certain socral, roo" „f ^ group P'^'^sA 2 m answer the 

he'gained secunty u^o loyal to him = „arch whh 

Arfnh:»rrAr^:ct^hcU^^^ 

W-rS^*^^^”Ta .ac^sstmcmrewhichcharorterircd 

Feudalism gave nae to ng 
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western Europe for many centuries. At the top was an aristocratic upper 
class composed of high officials of the Church and the nobility wth its 
varying grades of feudal tenure. All the rest of the people consUtuted the 
lower classes, most of whom were unfree serfs. This was Europe s socia 
structure until a class of merchants, traders, and craftsmen arose to take 
a position above the serfs and beneath the nobility. It was tliis class that 
was to challenge the power and pri\ilege of the nobility during early 
modem times. 


Education of the Noble 


The feudal nobles constituted a social class concerned svith government, 
management of large estates, and the profession of war. Thej' were the 
mounted soldiers of the age. The term chivalry was used to designate the 
way of life of this class. 

The focal point of this social and governmental arrangement was the 
home of the great lord. This was a fortified castle in which all the admiD' 
istrative functions of his fief were concentrated. The homes of the lesser 
nobility were called manor houses. Here were centered entertainment, 
sports, governmental actirities, local defense, and economic activities 
necessary to maintain the entire complex. 

Children of peasants and serfs received no formal education. Their 
learning consisted of working with their parents and others of like status 
to develop skills in the discharge of their menial duties. ^Vhateve^ instruc- 
tion they received was in the home. There they learned their place in the 
s<^l structure, simple religion, supexslitions and beliefs about their en- 
vironment, and manners in relation to their equals and their superiors. 
Theirs was a practical education in the duties, responsibilities, and skills of 
a lov\ cr, menial class. 


^iWren of the noble class were given an cducaKon specifically designed 
to fit them into Uicir society. Usually the boy remained in his home for the 
first SIS years of his life. There he participated in the life of the family. 
alKorbed a point of siesv and basic attitudes toward others, learned the 
simple shfils of reading, WTiting, and figuring, and developed physicaUy 
and socially. At seven he might be sent to the manor house of the lord, the 
cast e of the great lord, or the court of the king. There he served bis 
fiisks and learning the code of man- 
r'^" w " '““ght physical and intellectual skills 

ohlieswl among the nobility. At fourteen he became a squire 

learn the proS,'’of ai!l!I 

\Wn he reached hi, twenty-first birthday, if he had learned his lessons 
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M dl nn<l acqiiiKcd himself svilh honor, he ms iniliatecl into the noble 
class wjlh the title of hilght. Tliis svas n solemn anil Impressive ceremony 
us, laily performed in the castle of the great lord, the pahioe of the hm-r, or 
Ulc catlicclr.i?. Tiic wndidate was required to spend the night in prayer .at 
an .altar upon which rested his sti-ord. At times tliis was preceded iiy a bath 
after which the young man was laid on a bed. clothed in a xvhite robe and 
blach hose. Tlie hath symlwlizod purity, and the position in the bed 
symlroli^cd dc.alh. After this preparation the boy would be taken to the 
king or the great lord, before w))Om he Jenek in subjection. He would 
listen to a lecture dealing with his duties, make his vows to lord and 
Church, and be touched lightly on each shoulder by the tip ofa sword and 
“dubl>cd" a knight. Rising from his knees, he received the symbols of liis 
rank: a gold chain, sword bolt, sword, and spurs. From that moment he 
ss-xis an adult, accepted in the society of nobles, and obligated to serve his 
class and his lord in the manner prescribed bj' long tradition. 

Chivalry was the ideal to which the noble society of the age aspired. Its 
tenets dealt with uoir, religion, and gallantr)'. Young men, prepared for 
this ideal, tverc c.xpectcd to be pure in body .and soul, devoted to Church 
and lord even unto death, honorable and just toward their equals, skillful 
In the profession of arms and management of estates, and an example to 
nil lesser men. The s'irtiics .aspired to were coumge, loyalty, generosity, 
fidelity to the Church, obedience, chastity, courtesy, humility, and benef- 
icence. As in so much of life, the “vciy perfit gcntll knight” was often the 
exception. As a class nobles tended to be snobbish, cruel, wild, ruthless, 
selfish, scheming, and untrustworthy. Often their morals were lax, even 
debased, 

Tljo ciirricuhim which prepared a child of the nobility for adulthood in 
his class was practical and cfBcient. Since the noble lived by his estate, yet 
shunned actual work in producing the necessities for living, it was neces- 
sary th.at he learn in detail how to manage this estate. He liad to under- 
stand farming, the raising of animals, bunting and fishing, the economies 
of buying and selling, and efficient direction of a large staff of workers. 
Although the menials did all the work, the noble could very easily f.ad. 
be cheated, or find his estate detcrioratiog if be did not understand its 
u’orkings do^vn to the most minute detail. Since the men w’ere often away 
from the estate for long periods of time serving their I^s, management of 
the business fell to the women who remained behind. Uus this 
liandling household and lands was given equally to boys and 
Weal wife of a blight MS one wito coaid manage the entire complex of hia 

Iioldings as efficiently ami sWUfully as he. 

Tlie young of (he nobility, male or female, were erpeeted to 'e™ PoWe 
acttomplish^nts, etiquetto and the code of social intercourse established 
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by their class. While the young person served in the house of his ^ 
was expected to watch, listen, and learn. He was encouraged to practice 
manners, listen carefully to instructions, and accept humbly any rcbuKC 
his superior felt necessary. In this xvay he svas acculturated to Ins class. 
In addition, it was necessary that a noble be skilled in music, dancing, 
chess, falconry, the chase, dice, and backgammon. All these were taught 
in the lord's household by individuals charged with this responsibi ity. 
Boys were given special training in the rudiments of tilting in the touma- 
TTient and in fencing on horseback, while girls were taught embroidery, 
sewing, and the art of cookery. 

^\llile the education of the young noble was practical and closely re- 
lated to daily life, the intellectual aspect was not neglected. A ruling class 
must be steeped in tradition and have some acquaintance with the 
scholarly heritage of the race. The young noble learned Latin, read litera- 
ture and developed some understanding of its meaning, mastered feudal 
law and customs, and was schooled in the Roman Catholic faith. While 
everyone did not gain a deep understanding in all these fields, there tvere 
scholars among the nobles, and Christian theologians were not wholly 
unknmvn. 

Every boy of noble birth was expected to become proficient as a cavalry- 
man, sldlled in fighting, and knowledgeable in the courtesies of the pro- 
fession. This education began in the home when the child watched and 
listened as the men talked about and prepared for war. As a page in the 
home of his lord he played at war, learned the art of jousting wth a 
dummy figure— the quinfam— and the art of fencing on horseback. As a 
squire he accompanied his master into battle and learned his skill first- 
hand. In addition, he was required to take instruction in the use of arms 
from a member of the household. His acceptance as a knight rested con- 
siderably upon his proficiency in this area. 


LEARNING AND SCHOLARSHIP BEFORE CHARLEMAGNE 


Celtic Education and CiipjsTiANnT 

Christiamly was brought to Ireland in the third century. By the end ol 
me fourth It had become a posver in the life ol the people. When the 
Saxons mvaded England, many Christians fled to Ireland for refuge. When 
Saint Patrick came to Ireland, he found, in the fifth century, a fanatical, 
evangelistic Christianity rooted deep in the life of the people 
with little tolerance for outside influences. Although his Boman-type 
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Christianity had some influence upon the people, an influence ^vh^ch 
many historians have blown up all out of its true proportion, Irish Chris- 
tianity remained largely independent. 

From Ireland missionaries went, during the sixth through the eighth 
ranturies, to England, Scotland, and the continent. These men cstali- 
Iwhed monasteries as far asvay ns Saint-Gall in Sirilzcrland, brought Chris- 
tianity to “barbarian"* invaders, and devoted considerable energy to schools 
and education. 

Protected from invasion because of its relative inaccessibility, Ireland 
developed an intellectual life and a core of scholars and literary men, 
called Bards, -xvithin her own tradition. Although there were contacts unlh 
the outside world, and from time to lime scholars came to Ireland from 
distant lands, there was little in (his to subvert the main stream of Irish 
intellectual life. Very early the Druids and other literary men of Ireland 
attracted students who became their devoted disciples. Schools of litera- 
ture, law, and militaty science are known to have existed early in the 
third century. With the coming of Christianity, many of the Bards attached 
themselves to the movement and established bardic schools. These stressed 
Gaelic literature, the scriptures, and ecclesiastical Latin. To graduate, a 
student had to spend twelve years in intense study. 

An ancient custom among the Irish was fosterage, the practice of plac- 
ing children in the home of a more fortunate kinsman for their education. 
This was almost universal among certain classes of society. 

Anotlter important source of Irish education was the monasteries, ^vhe^o 
community life was centered and education was a major activity. These 
became centers of high scholarship and attracted students from England 
and the continent. From them went missionaries to spread Christianity and 
establish schools throughout Latin Christendom. When kings and em- 
perors wanted scholars to assist in establishing more advanced schools 
and raising the intellectual level of their realms, they turned to Ireland 
for help, and many of their learned men were products of Irish schools. 


Christian Educatio.n in Spain 

When, after the Second Punic War (201 b.c.}. Home sought to Latinize 
Spain, she found there an Iberian culture in which were evidcn^ of 
Greek influence. For more than a ccntur>' Poman and ]ben.-u) 
existed side by side. As Christianity took form, its influence ^ ^ 
felt in Spain. With the decay of the Roman Empire and the ^ 

Vandals and other “barbarian- people to Spanjj.t,es fell ■">» 
prosperous trade in .vine and olive oil disappeared, and fte land reverted 
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to its ancient diSerences and divisions. The VisigoUis, who 
Spanish affairs in the filth century, hrought a degree of stabdity to o 
society. This was possible because by this time Spain had come under 
influence of Homan law and the Christian Church. Tlicn, in 589, the king, 
Reccared, was baptized a Christian, and the third Council of Toledo pro- 
claimed the conversion of the entire kingdom. 

Meanwhile, monasteries for training the clergy had appeared thwug 
out Spain, and Christian schools were challenging Roman and 
schools with roots in earlier days. The Council of Toledo, held in 5 > 
required bishops to provide masters for the instruction of boys destine 
for the priesthood, prohibited ordination of illiterates, and required a 
priests to serve in the diocese of the bishop under whose charge they 
received their education. 

The giant of Spanish intellectual life of the period was Isidorus Hispal- 
ensis {circa 570-636), better known as Isidore of Seville. Bom of a noble 
family from Cartegena, he became archbishop of Seville, succeeding his 
brother, Leander, in 609. His writings on Christian doctrine, worship, 
duties of Christians and priests, and his commentaries on the scriptures, 
while highly significant, arc thrown into the shadows by his masterpiece, 
an encyclopedia of all the knowledge of his age called Originum sivc 
eUjmologiarum libri xx, or Etymologies. As the leader of Spanish Chris- 
tianity, he made significant contributions to the growth of canon law and 
Church government. His activities in the two Councils of Toledo, 610 and 
633, and the Council of Seville, 619, helped shape church policy in many 


The Etymologies covers in detail all the arts and sciences known to west- 
ern man of the seventh century, including the superstitions and beliefs of 
different societies. Throughout the work, Isidore bows to authority, never 
presuming to suggest divergent opinions or take issue with scripture, or 
the ^vritings of the Church Fathers or earlier scholars. For him all nature 
has a hidden meaning which the student must discover and expound. This 
“higher meaning" he found in allegory, which he used constantly. The 
sun is Christ and the thunder God’s voice rebuking mortals. The number 
six reflects the perfection of the universe, and twenty-two turns up so often 
in scripture that he knows it must have a profound, hidden meaning. 

Isidore believed that the natural was a subordinate realm above which 
reigned the supernatural. His world was peopled with hosts of spirits, 
good and evil; and the world and man s mind and conscience were battle- 
pounds on which ^ese spirits fought for mastery of the world. He feared 
to trust his own observations and reason, but relied upon the word of 
^ose long dead. Knowledge was for him divorced from contemporary 
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Schools and Scholabs in Early England 
B rflaiD was or .He 

snth happentags m amv^^ 

of thmgs. It was not too far ^ f„i|o,ved mucli the same course as 

Eoman authonly ® iadependent of Roman autfiority. 

A.D. all but disappeared. ^ Angles and Jules, 

By the seventh centupr Saxon 1 ^ „f 

had established a settled nioved in to re-establish Chrislian- 

govemment. Missionanes r nionlcs sent out by Pope Gregory- the 

ity. These were soon followed P Hie hing of Wessex, one of the 

Great, in 597, and led by 5“'"^ ^ saxons. became a Christon 

three independent tdngdoms “'Tf “L'tous capital of his realm The 
and established Canterbury as the Church of 

archbishop of Canterbury bee®' P bo* CelHe and Roman 

Since the Christianity ^ Dntam Hng- 

religious beliefs and practices, dividing 

doin of Northumberland in 654 y pom.™ Christianity. After 

Linening to both sides, the ktag ruled ^ ebrisdanity, developing a 
to Brifain moved in “jrc^Sha reli^^ 

bishop from 6W to y Hadnans p pd especially the 

writings of the Church Laun s cBR 

^ Tire most famous of early Eng monastco^t ^ 

(073-735). He spent rn^t ”' ^ eommentaries on scnptnrc, 

Benedictine Rule, where he V 
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for use in schools, a short description of the universe as it wM 
in his time, and an Ecclesiastical Ilislonj of the English Nation. Tha h 
been called “one of the most valuable and one of the most beautilul ot 
historical works.” Bede had the artist’s instinct for proportion, the artists 
sense of the picturesque and the pathetic. It won him the title of 
Father of English History.” In addition to its beauty, the book was highly 
accurate, a result of years of careful reading and research. 


EDUCATION UNDER CHARLEMAGNE 

As early as the time of Charles Martel there existed at the royal palace 
of the Frankish kingdom a school for the education of children of the 
court. When Charlemagne ascended to the throne, he turned to this school 
as a focal point for a revival of education and culture. His endeavors were 
not newborn in a pagan and barbaric world but were rather the oulgrow'th 
of a long tradition. 

Classical culture had not died, despite the decay of Roman authority. 
Latin was wdely read and appreciated by many scholars. The writings or 
the Church Fathers were well knoNvn. Ireland and England had sent 
learned men to preach and teach. What Charlemagne did was to throw the 
power and prestige of his kingly office behind forces working for a better- 
educated and more intellectual leadership by stressing the duty of bishops 
and abbots to see to the education of the clerg)’, opening his court to 
scholars from all parts of the world, and demanding higher standards of 
education among the nobles. 

The palace school became a model for schools throughout the langdom- 
Alcuin (735-804), from the episcopal school at the cathedral at York, was 
persuaded to head this school and become Charlemagne’s minister of 
education. He drew to the palace many of the keenest and most productive 
minds of the world — ^Thcodulphus, the poet, of Spain; Peter of Pisa; and 
Paul the Deacon, of Italy. These scholars wrote poetry, histories, hymns, 
sermons, textbooks, dialogues, and capitularies to the clergy and leaders 
on educational and governmental matters. Books were gathered from 
^'ery\vbere, and libraries grew in population centers and at cathedrals- 
One of the major undertakings of these scholars was a careful revision of 
t e u gale, a Latin translation of the Bible made by Saint Jerome in the 

centur) at Alexandria. This effort was made to detect and eliminate 

all the errors that had crept into the hook in the more than 500 years 
since Its publication. 

After several years as head of the palace school, Alcuin retired to the 
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monastei^' of Saint Martin at Toitis, w'bere he conducted a school and 
undertook to elevate the standards of education in all the monastic schools 
of the realm. Since these schools drew boj^ both destined for the monastic 
life and desirous of an education that would serve them in secular life, his 
influence was felt far beyond the education of the clergy. 

Charlemagne's policy was one of Romanizing his subjects, both lay and 
cleric. He had been crowned by the Church and counted himself a devout 
Christian. As king and Christian ho strove to nurture his people in the 
best that both Roman and Christian cultures could offer. His capitularies 
instructed and exhorted bishops, monks, and parish priests to give prayer- 
ful attention to education, “each according to his capacity.” To make more 
hooks available, he instituted a vast project for copying those which were 
in the kingdom and sent copyists to libraries in distant lands to bring back 
copies of foreign treasures. 

To strengthen the life of the monasteries, Charlemagne decreed that 
obedience to the Buie of Saint Benedict was obligatory for cloistered 
clerics. He had accurate copies of the Rufe made and distributed among 
the monasteries with instructions that the abbots would be held respon- 
sible for their erfforcement. He stressed in particular the intellectual and 
sdiolarly work required by the Rule. 

Charlemagne elevated the standards of education and intellectual en- 
deav’or throughout his kingdom. The classical culture of ancient Rome 
was revived and avidly sought after wherever men of thought and dev'O- 
tion gathered. Libraries were assembled in monasteries, cathedrals, towns, 
and the palace. Young men, trained by Alcuin and other scholars who ^th- 
ered about him at the palace, went out to teach, found schools, and 
encourage boUi civil and religious leaders to strive for higher intellectual 
and educational standards. Worship in the churches and chapek was 
made more uniform and correct. Church music took on a nerv dignity, 


and sermons were more factual and true. 

After Charlemagne, the standards of scholarship declined amid quarrels 
over sovereign rights and the eventual break-up of the Emphe, ut oors 
had been opened lhat were never again to be shut, and sights had been 
lifted that were not to be lowered in all the generations to come. 


SCHOLARSHIP AMONG THE ARABS 

Most of the western Church leader, o "aw dreS 

and forbade Christians to have an)- contact J 

battles in the early Church were over theor.es champ.oned by stutlcors 
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of the classical tradition. These were usually decided by western stan- 
dards, making classical theories heresy. As a result, much of classical 
learning, along with the writings of Greek and Roman scholars, 
driven east and into Arabic-speaking countries. As the Arabs spread Uieir 
culture and language to other lands, they absorbed much of this classical 
culture along wth the native cultures of the peoples they conquered. 

Mohammed united Arabic-speaking people of the East and sent them 
on a mission of conquest to cany the truth, as they saw it, to all the world. 
As they became masters of most ancient centers of learning, they set about 
to encourage continued creative scholarship and education. The Caliphs 
who followed Mohammed could sec no conflict between reason and the 
teachings of the Prophet and gave their patronage to scholars from China, 
India, Persia, S>Tia, Egj’pt, North Africa, and Spain, to name a few. Bagh- 
dad on the Tigris, founded and made the capital of eastern Mohammedan- 
ism by the Abbasid d)'nasty in the eighth century, and Cardova, in Spam, 
along with Constantinople, were vital centers of scholarship. There, and 
to other cities in the vast realm of the Moslems, came heretics from the 
western Christian world to meet and work with fellow intellectuals from 


as far away as China and India. There the great classics of all cultures, 
including those of the Greek and Roman golden ages, were translated into 
Arable. While the West was virtually a stranger to its classical past, the 
Arabic world was assimilating classical treasures and making them part of 
its tradition. There paper was being manufactured, operations were being 
performed under anaesthesia, and streets were lighted at night. There 
some of the most beautiful poetry of all lime was wiitten, and rich music 
was composed and sung. 

The Moslems were great borrowers and assimilators. Mliatever the)' 
touched, they made their oum. They were also creators and originators. 
During the ninth and tenth centuries they brought many of the arts and 
scienc^ to a height far above anything that Europe was to kmmv for many 
centuries. Caliph al-Mamum, in the ninth century, organized at Baghdad 
a f/ousc of Whdom, second only to the great Alexandrian Museum. There 
was a injrar)' of immense proportions, an academy for teaching and study, 
and a host of translators able to take \\Titings from all the important 
languages of the age and turn them into accurate and beautiful Arabic, 
^lerc the worl:s of Aristotle, Galen, Euclid, Ptolemy, and Plato, Neo- 
i lalonic works and masterpieces in Judaic, S>'riac, Coptic, Chinese, Hindu, 
and Persian were made available for study by scholars who flocked there 
trom all comers of the world. 

^ western world found the classics of its past in Spain and other 
f ’ them back into western culture, and made them 

urce o a renaissance of the human spirit in the fifteenth centur)*. 
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be more signiBcant or mfluenbal than that of teacher and church leaden 
Those who aspire to this exalted position should be perfect in inorahty 
and knowledge. All things are part of their equipment and mmt be mas- 
tered. Scriptures, history, oratory, the “mystical sense of words, medicme, 
Christian doctrine, all branches of knowledge, and the manners and g^ces 
of gendemeD— these and others must be the standard equipmCTt of one 
who would lead men to Christ and an understanding of His universe. 


Tiie Ejcglant) of Alfred the Great 

Latin was the language of scholarly Europe during the Middle S%es-- 
not the classical Latin of Cicero but a practical Latin that had growTi an 
changed as men’s interests grew and changed and new words were either 
coined or taken o\’er from the languages of the people Rome touched. As 
tribes from bej’ond the frontier moved into the Empire, they gave nesv 
words and expressions to help form medieval Latin. The)' also brought 
their <T.vTi languages and dialects to mix and change and draw to them- 
selves contributions from Latin. While scholarship held fairly closely to 
Latin, all Europe was a cauldron boiling with strange tongues mixing and 
changing to produce the vernacular languages that were to make up the 
speech of later national groups. 

One of the first to realize the true significance of this development was 
Alfred the Croat {S4S-900), king of Wessex. Even before his day attempts 
had been made to develop an Anglo-Saxon tongue. Earlier kings had 
issued decrees and law’s in the bnguage of the people, a glossary of Saxon 
terms had Ijecn compiled, and Bede had begun translating the Gospel of 
John into the vernacular. Further, a host of religious and secular poems 
had appeared in the Englbh tongue, the most memorable of which are 
Bcotciilf and the stories of Caedmon and Cj'ne\vulf. Added to this were 
talcs and poems sung, but never written do^%’n, by the minstrels who en- 
tertained kings and nobles. There w’as also a crude but vital English drama 
taking shape for entertainment of the masses. 

Alfred came to the throne after the ravages of the Vikings had destroj'od 
many of the count!)* s monasteries and schools and scattered its scholars. 
I Jhran'fs had fallen into disuse, and churches were reduced to rubble. He 
set alwut to repair the damage done hy- these invaders, stop the decay that 
follfn\Td, and promote kncnvledge and education among both the elite 
and the masses. His method was to encourage translation into the ver- 
nacular of as much good literature as possible and stimulate whatever 
creative g^mius the country might produce. The Anglo-Saxon Chronicle, 
VTitten undc-r Alfred’s inspiration, is a masterpiece of Anglo-Saxon prose. 
To civcourage learning among the clerg)- he had Gregor)* the Great’s 
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emperors. Icings, and princes. To hold mans loyalty, 
mind. Learning cannot be denied the human intellect. The choice is n 
between learning and no learning but between “false” and “twe learnmg. 
The Church was now launched on a campaign to separate the false from 
the true, as it saw the truth, and shape the mind toward the true. A corol- 
lary of this position was that all education must be in the hands of the 
Church. This was to lead to bitter fights behveen civil authorities and we 
Church as both struggled to hold the minds of men and win their loyalties. 


THE MEDIEVAL RENAISSANCE . . 

(Eleventh Through Thirteenth Centuries^ 

Factors Shaping the Medieval Renaissance 

The eleventh through the thirteenth centuries in Europe have been 
characterized as “the flowering of the Middle Ages ” the culmination of 
centuries of growth and development, the finest years of an age that must 
give way to new and different events and forces. It was the medieval 
spirit, with all tkat that means, at its finest and most productive hour. 

Several achievements helped shape the period and set in motion trends 
to determine the future. In 1066 William the Conqueror landed on English 
soil. There followed in England a long period of stability, security, and 
progress such as the countiy* had not experienced in all its history. Com- 
mercial interests were expanded, agriculture was guaranteed markets, and 
farmers found contentment on the land. Industry grew and offered em* 
plojtncnl to all who would come and work, protected by a strong monarchy 
NS Inch opened sources of raw materials and expanded its consumer popula- 
tion. The Cliurch was content to exert authority in spiritual matters, leav- 
ing temporal matters to the ctonnti. A strong judicial system was developed, 
giring freedom and security to the people. In this atmosphere learning 
found stimulation and the scholar prestige and understanding. 

Toledo, in Spain, ss-as, very early in Christian history, a center of re- 
ligious activity. Important church councils were held there in the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth centuries. In 712 Toledo was conquered by the Moors, 
who developcil it as a prosperous center of trade and culture. From 712 
to 1065 it was a provinebl capital in the caliphate of Cardova; then it 
iK-camc an independent state. Arabic and Jewish scholars came there to 
establish a center of learning tliat was to attract intellectuab from all 
Tt Ilf Christbn scholars are known to have studied 

ru -^1*^ ^ or many years, H was not until the conquest of the city by the 
Uirutuim. ulio made it the capital of the Kingdom of Castile, that the rich 
treasures of t!ie Moslem world sverc opened to the West. Christian 
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In 1206 Saint Francis oE Assisi (1182-1226) left his fathers house, that 
of a wealthy merchant, to devote himself to a life of poverty and service 
to the poor, the sick, and the lepers. By 1209 he had added preaching to 
his services. The small band of followers that joined him was eventually 
molded into an order of friars devoted to the ideals of their leader. \ i 
some misgivings, brought on by the fanatical austerity of the group s \\ ay 
of living, Innocent III gave the little band his blessing, and the Francis- 
cans, or Friars Minor, became part of European Christianity in 121o. 

In the first half of the thirteenth century there were in Italy various 
small congregations of hermits living in accord with many different rules. 
Around 1250 they were persuaded by the pope to unite and adopt the Rule 
of Saint Augustine. Thus they became knowm as the Order of Augustinian 
Hermits or the Augustinian Order. Almost immediately they abandoned 
the hermit s life for work in the lowms among the poor. 

Sometime around 1250 a crusader named Berthold and ten companions 
established themselves as hermits in a cave on Mount Carmel. Albert, 
Latin patriarch of Jerusalem, gave them a rtile consisting of sixteen items 
in about 1210. According to this rule the monks were to live in separate 
huts; devote themselves to prayer, work, and austerity; and come together 
only for liturgical services. In 1^6 the rule received papal sanction, and the 
Carmelite Order was officially established. Later they migrated to Cyprus 
and then to Sicily, France, and England. In 1247 at Aylesford the rule of 
the Order was changed to fit conditions in western lands, and the Carmel- 
ites became mendicant friars. 

These orders turned their backs on monasteries and monastic seclusion 
to devote themselves to preaching and serving the unfortunate. They lived 
in complete poverty, supported by gifts from the people, and knew no task 
too demanding and no situation loo shocking or repulsive for their 
serN'ices. The Dominicans and Franciscans soon turned to teaching and 
won comm.anding positions in institutions of higher education. The AuguS' 
tmians, though not stressing education as strongly, had in their ranks some 
of the great scholars of the age. These Orders of Friars moved in where 
the monasteries left off. As monastic life became more contemplative and 
cloistered and teaching was of less interest or importance, the friars were 
ready to assume the responsibility. It ^^'as their scholarship and interest in 
the logjMl development of Christian doctrine that set the intellectual tenor 
ot the Medieval Renaissance. 


ScitOLASTICTSM AND THE SCHOLASTICS 

Clmstian thcolog>- by the clc%'cnlh centurj- was a mass of contradictor)' 
and often confusing ideas, beliefs, and positions. Church councils, bishops. 
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popes, and inllucnti.ll aaemUfcs and persons Iiadthrnugfioul the centuties 
matin decisions and pronotincnmenls regarding doctrine that were quite 
naturally conflicting. The mind, in its <iuest for coroistenoy, often had to 
be content with faith and able to interpret inconsistent:)' as an inherent 
inability of tlie finite to comprehend infinity. 

AUliough botli Plato and Aristotle were not unknown in the West be- 
t\%'cen the fourth and the twelfth centuries, it was not until late in the 
twelfth century lliat they were iindontood and appreciated. After the con- 
quest of Toledo, Sicily, and Syria, translations of their works were made 
availahle to m estem scholars. Aristippus of Sicily translated both the Afeno 
and the Plwcdo from Arabic into Latin. James of Venice translated Aris- 
totle’s Posterior Analytics. During the latter part of the hvejftb century a 
flood of translations from Arabic and Greek was let loose upon western 
Europe. By 1200 Latin civilization had in its possession much of the science 
and philosoplry of classical tradition — the works of Aristotle, Plato, Euclid, 
and Ptolemy, in addition to Arabit^ Hindu, and Chinese works in these 
fields. 


Tliose able to re.nd and understand this vast storehouse of man’s Intel- 
lectual treasures could no longer be content with faith. They asked ques- 
tions and demanded answers. They now had the tools for constructing 
ans^vc^s. Already scliolars of the eastern Church, especially John of Da- 
mascus, had built a Christian theology on the foundation of Arlstotelianism, 
and hfoslem scholars had fashioned a consistent theology for Islam. Now 
western theologians were ready to begin the task of building a system of 
Christian thought from the material the centuries had handed to them 
and from the philosophy of Aristotle. 

Scholasticism w.as western Christianity's attempt to employ reason in 
its search (or truth. Ho«’ever, the truth was not free from authority. The 


Scholastics, scholars working wthin the movement, did not doubt the 
authority of the Church or the pap.icy. In matters of faith and morals this 
authority was infallible. Reason is God-given and, as such, cannot contra- 
dict God’s authoritative Church. The Scholastics u-orked within the bounds 
of Christian authority and were certain that at no time would reason belie 
truth as revealed by God's holy Church. ^ 

These Scholastics failed to understand what they were doing, ^ley 
thought that reason would inevitably lead to authoritative ^th. Tney 
used locic with heads bmved and the voice of authority ringing m their 
ears. They reasoned honestly and expertly. When reason had e.’^austed 
the authoritarive material banded to them, they began to ask questions and 
pose problems that challenged this authority. At first the scholars, men of 
devotion to the Church, were astounded, believmg that they had made 
mistakes in logic. Then came the time when they were convinced that no 
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mistakes had been made. At this point Scholasticism became the Church s 
severest critic, and a new generation of scholars employed reason to re- 
shape men’s minds outside of and often in contradiction of cherished and 
authoritative doctrines. Then the modem age had arrived. 


RISE OF MEDIEVAL UNIVERSITIES 


Introduction 

The medieval university \%’as an inevitable outgrowth of the medie\al 
world. Given the particular social pattern of society which characterized 
the Medieval Renaissance, the university had to develop as it did. 

In this period of increasing peace and stability the restless energy of 
mam* was focused on scholarship. As a result a body of brilliant and de- 
voted intellectuals appeared to do further research and teaching in west- 
ern Europe. Since both state and Church were expanding and in need of 
staflB^ng their vast bureaucracies, there was an ever-growing demand for 
indiWduals trained to manage the affairs of men. This gave to teaching and 
learning a status far above anything experienced in the past. When we add 
the belief of the Church and its leaders that learning, especially skill in 
and understanding of dialectics, was the avenue to the truth of God and 
the knmvledge necessary for eternal saR-ation, we can appreciate why 
many people came near to deitying the scholar and his skill. 

In such an emironment centers of teaching and learning developed 
naturally. The necessary conditions were there, the soil was prepared, and 
the medieval university was the ineviuble consequence. 


W HAT Was the AIedieval University? 

The medieval university was an institution of western Europe. Teach- 
ing and learning centers were to be found in ciOes scattered throughout 
Christendom, ^ch part of a great complex oi'er which the Roman curia 
held a controlling hand. The student body and faculty of almost any uni- 
vcrsity were international. Mobility characterized the intellectual com- 
munity of Europe to the extent that citizens of distant places were to be 
fo^d Inching and learning wherc>-er a university flourished. 

The ft^mental goal of aU medie%’al universities was professional 
imng. e age demanded a host of W’ell-prepared individuals to car® 
T I and the univeisiUes accepted this challenge enthusiastically- 

Law, mediane, theologj-. and the arts were all professions needing men 
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guard jealously. Among these were exemption from certain taxes and 
military service, the right to be tried by one’s professors or the bishop o 
the city rather than by municipal courts, the right to beg, the right to set 
just prices for boohs, lodging, and other necessities, the right to suspen 
lectures as a means of protest against unjust treatment, and the right to 
close down the institution completely or move to another city or countr^^ 
WTien, for example, in 1231 the University of Paris fell into a dispute wit 
the city over its right to fix the price of board and lodging charged stu- 
dents, Pope Gregory IX granted the university the right to suspend activi- 
ties until its authority was recognized. So cherished was the university m 
mcdie\’al life that, at one time, the Church condemned by ban all who 
^^Tonged either students or faculty. At another time the Church decreed 
special spiritual rewards for all those who gave money or goods to students. 

The university became the sole authority for granting licenses to teach. 
The Church had recognized for centuries that controlling education was 
necessary in order to control the minds of men. This meant controlling 
those who taught. Consequently church authorities had been jealous of 
their right to license teachers. No one would be allowed to teach without 
Uic sanction of the Church, and before issuing a license, the proper church- 
man would satisfy himself that the applicant was prepared to teach as the 
Church demanded. It was a church monopoly of teaching. 

After a long struggle with bishops and other ecclesiastics, the univer- 
sities, which were actually taking over the educational functions of 
cathedrals, collegiate churches, and other agencies of advanced education, 
won the right to present candidates to the proper church authorities, who 
would issue the license without question. This meant that the university 
and not the Church became the agency to attest to one’s orthodoxy and 
fitness to teach. ^Vhcn Church and university were in agreement theologi* 
wily this was nothing more than a ceremony. However, as universities 
became more independent of church domination and began to develop 
^andards of their own, secular authority controlled teaching and the 
Churcli was shorn of its ancient prerogative to channel learning. As this 
tiapp^ed, the scholar moved out from the world of orthodoxy and into 
one ot freedom, controversy, and sdcncc. 

Great Untorsities or tiie Medieval Renaissance 

A. mon^tcri« gn^c op tcRclimg and turned to a cloistered life 
praver and meditation, great churches strengthened their schools to fill 
t)»e mtellectu.ll vacuum. Coming at a time when Europe was at peace, 
prosperous and united under the Church, these institutions were able to 
attract scholars and students and train young men to staff their expanding 
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tioning more or less independently, there had been developed a university. 
It had status which reached ail the way to the papal throne. It had privi- 
leges and immunities cherished fanatically which no civil or church au- 
thority dared question. It was now offering instruction in the liberal artt, 
theology, law, and medicine. Since the intellectual movement of whic 
Abelard was the most distinguished representative — the dialectical de- 
velopment of theology — ^had its roots in the siucUum at Paris, theology 
outshone all other interests, and the dominant method of teaching was 


logical elaboration of authorities. 

A somewhat different development is seen at Salerno, in southern Italy. 
Here Greek colonies had been founded around the sixth century n.c. 
and the Greek language spoken until late in the thirteenth century. Dunng 
the Middle Ages the area loyal to the counts of Salerno acknowledged the 
authority' of the eastern emperors, trade exchange was carried on wth the 
Byzantine Empire, and travel between the East and West kept contacts 
with Constantinople and its world open. 

Of particular interest to us was the survival of Greek science, especially 


medicine, in and around Salerno. Early in the ninth centiuy Salerno ^''as 
famous for its doctors and medical research. During the eleventh century 
translations of medical works by Greek, Graeco-Boman, and Jewish \vriters 
were appearing in large numbers. Many of these, in Latin, were soon to 
be required reading in medical schools throughout Europe. Doctors and 
teachers of medicine came to Salerno and studied wth noted physicians 
who were in residence there. These attracted students in great numbers so 
that, in lime, a studium, wath medicine as its major concern, developed. 

Salerno never attained the status of a true university. Nevertheless it 
was recognized in 1230 by Frederick II, who declared that all those prac- 
ticing or teaching medicine in the kingdom of Sicily had to present certifi- 
cates from masters at Salerno. Other countries gave preference to physi- 
cians trained at Salerno, thereby adding prestige to its medical faculties. 

student coming to Salerno for training as a physician was required to 
spend three years studying liberal arts and five years studying medicine. 

At Bologna, in northern Italy, another pattern of advanced education de- 
\e ope . ^Iany of the cities of Italy had received their charters and special 
privileges from Roman emperors. Although they had lost poiver and pres- 
tige m the early Middle Ages, they were beginning to develop into thriving 

Medieval Renaissance. \Vhen 
cu a or or "'ngs attempted to assert authority over them and collect 
revenue they resisted strongly and appealed to their early status as justi- 
position. This often resulted in a lengthy struggle, during 
«h,ch the issues involved were fought out in court. Thi Roman law be- 
came unportanL 
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As noted legal talents came to Bologna to pracUce their profession 
sfedents followed, and a siudium took shape. Others were attracted to the 
city either to teach or learn. Guang body to this devdopment were tliree 
forces of long tradition and great respect. One was a sj-stcni of municipal 
schools of rhetoric and law dating back to Roman days and contributing 
to the study of law as a science. Another was a number of monastic scliools 
concerned with theology and canon law. The third U'as the cathedral 
school stressing the teaching of the liberal arts. As these educational forces 
united, a university was fonned offering training in the liberal arts and 
tlie professions of law, medicine, and theology. 

Teachers of civil law offered tTainmg in the u'orks of Justinian, com- 
pendia of law since his day, and in the principles of law. Although Bologna 
trained skillful practitioners of the Jaw, it also stressed understanding of 
the principles of legal procedure and was noted for its large number of 
legal scholars. Imerius (ciroi lOSO-ctrco 1130) made the city famous as a 
center of legal study. Originally a teacher of rhetoric, he had turned to 
the study of law when the Countess Matilda asked him to assist her in a 
dispute in which she was involved with the Holy Roman Emperor. 

Bologna also became tlie center of church or canon Jaw'. The Christian 
Church had developed a body of legal precedent and decrees accepted 
as the basis for churcli Jaw. This material needed codification and rework- 
ing if it was to continue to ser\'e the Church in determining legal issues. 
Sometime before 1150 Franciscus Grab’anus (Gratian), a monk and teacher 
at the monasteTy of San Felice in Bologna, issued a compilation of canon 
law whidi he called, appropriately enough, the Concordia Discordantium 
Canonum (Harmony of Discordant Decrees). This became the basic test- 
book in Church law in the universib'es of the hfiddle Ages. It followed 
dosely the dialectical method of Abelard and medieval theology. Dogma 
was never questioned or chaffenged. By presenting a question and then 
quoting authorities, svhat appeared to be an unbiased search for truth 
became in fact a method of undergirding orthodoxy with undisputed 
evidence. i i . j i 

Imerius and Gratian were but two among many keen legal rninds teaeti- 
ing and ^vriling at Botogna during (lie hvellth and tWrtccnlh cunhinc!. 
Naturally students came in large numbers to study mlh these "’“I'” “ 
civil and canon law. Organizations among both teachers and stu Jnls took 
form. By 1189 these had been consolidated into a univumly sliurturc u-ilh 
the guild of teachers hdtliog the reins of authonly. 

We find in England a somcsvbal different aim 

Orfotd the county toira of Orfordshire some fffty miles from London. 
«-»xiora, me otuo } Aces. It was nationalistic in 

was typical of rural England m the Miaaic S To IJH 

spirit and aligned with the aspirations of tin- English genir,. In 1133 
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Robert Pullen, a theologian from Paris, is haown to have lectured there. 
By 1163 a studium had developed, and teachers and students were being 
attracted to the community in ever-increasing numbers. During the thir- 
teenth centur)' Dominicans, Franciscans, and Carmelites came to Oxford 
in large numbers, to be followed by Benedictines a little later. So rapid 
was this growth toward university status that, by the middle of the thir- 
teenth centur)', the deputies of Oxford, in an appeal to the king, described 
the community as a school second only to that in Paris. 

England had a custom of long standing, that of assigning royal favorites 
or outstanding persons to its churches. These men usually discharged no 
ecclesiastical functions but received a yearly income from the churches 
to which they were assigned. It was often possible for one to have an 
income from several churches. The revenue received from each church 
was called a “living.” Those receiving linngs seldom went near the 
churches involved, and many spent most of their lives outside of England 
in centers of learning, courts of kings or emperors, or wherever life was 
suited to their interests. A large number of these individuals did contribute 
substantially to the cultural and intellectual life of their times by teaching, 
wTiting, advising rulers, or ser\'ing in key positions in Church and state. 

Responding to the spirit of nationalism that was developing in England, 
Henty 11, in 1167, ordered all individuals deriving incomes from English 
churches to live in England or forfeit their “revenues.” In a similar move 
the French king ordered all foreign scholars to leave his realm. These 
moves resulted in an influx of teachers to Oxford, many bringing their 
students with them. By the end of the twelfth century the studium at 
Oxford was one of the famous institutions of intellectual actisity iu fke 
western world. 


Paris seems to have been the model which Oxford follow’ed. Both were 
controlled by masters. Both were organized into guilds with proctors 
rcsponsilde for the protection of the rights and privileges of each guild. 
In both the faculty of arts became the controllinp Eroup directing over-all 
activities of the university. o o i 

However, there were vast differences between Oxford and other great 
mnversme-s. The presiding officer of the university was a chancellor ap- 
pointed b)' the Bishop of Lincoln. He was not a member of the teachers' 
guilds but rather an extra-university official. Later the masters were 
granted the right to elect the chancellor. 

A feature of Oxford not found at universities on the continent svas the 
TO.lege. Students coming to study svilh masters at a sludium lived in hotels, 
boarding houses, or private homes. At Oxford they began renting entire 
1 1 'Mmgs and Imng together as more or less close-knit groups. In some 
n tanees ssealthy persons ssoiild buy or erect a building and turn it oxer 
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were called masters. In some instances they might be known as doctors 
or professors, but these titles were of no real significance. In some tew 
university communities the title of master was given to a teacher of e 
liberal arts and that of doctor to a teacher of law, medicine, or theology- 
Status eventually came to he attached to these titles, the master being o 
an “inferior” faculty and the doctor of a “superior” faculty, and they de- 
veloped into degrees. 

In lime the guilds of teachers began admitting to their ranks appren- 
tices, young men looking to^vard full membership in the guild. These were 
knouTi as beginners or baccalaureus (bachelori). It was not until well in 


the thirteenth century that this became an accepted degree. 

Only gradually did requirements for these degrees take on a semblance 
of standardization in medieval universities. Usually standards were set by 
the guilds and consisted of the reading of a number of books, attendance at 
a stated number of lectures, and participation in a required number of 
disputations or debates. In some university centers a system of practice 
teaching was developed. The candidates for the degrees of master or 
doctor were required to teach a specified number of classes. One who had 
fulfilled all the requirements was examined by a panel of masters and, if 
accepted, received into the guild under the proper degree and presented 
to the Church authority for licensing. 

Many students came to unis'ersity communities merely to listen to a fc"’ 
lectures and participate in the life of the populace gathered there. Others 
came to listen to the lectures of one or more select masters or doctors and 
broaden their learning. Tlic vast majority came to prepare for the license 
to teach or a degree that would give them the necessary status in their 
chosen profession. These latter usually attended lectures, which were 
based on a prescribed pattern and conducted in accordance with an ac- 
cepted method. Tliis included the reading of the text being studied, a 
full explanation of the meaning of each passage, additional comments on 
passages of special interest, presentation of glosses or commentaries by 
other scholars, and discussion of problems involved in the text. Here was 
slavish loyalty to a book and to orthodoxy. The student was expected to 
understand, not to question or challenge. 

Two kinds of lectures were to be found at a university. The ordinaty 
gi't-’n by a master or doctor for the purpose of teaching his 
sluUcnls. Tlie extra-ordinar>' lecture would be given by a bachelor or other 
stuUenl as a practice teaching device. Often students were paid by a 
l):^helor to attend bU lectures and criUcize him so that he might see and 
rectify his mistakes. ^ 


^ndldates for a degree engaged in disputations or listened to debates 
>e ween masters or doctors. One form of the disputation was a lecture in 
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which the speaker would pose a thesis and then present arguments for 
and ngainst its validity. Tlie lecturer would be judged by the thoroughness 
^^•lt^l which he marshaled all the pertinent material and by his ability 
to present it convincingly. Another fonn was the debate which might be 
between two students, a tcadier and a student, or two teachers. Here a 
thesis uould be proposed, and the participants would take sides. Tlie 
affirmative was first presented, then the negative, then each side would be 
given time to refute the arguments of the other. Finally the results would 
be tallied and verified conclusions reached. 

Having fulfilled all requirements, the candidate w'ould be presented by 
his sponsor, a master or doctor, to the proper authorises for eramination. 
Usually he would receive from the examiners sev’oral passages from pre- 
scribed boolfs and retire for a period of time with his sponsor to study the 
material and prepare himself. Then, at the appointed time, he would ap- 
pear, either privately or in public, before the examiners and discuss the 
passages as completely and thoroughly as he was able. When he finished, 
the examiners would vote and determine whether or not to confer the 
degree. If the vote was favorable, he was ceremoniously inducted into 
the proper guild and given the accepted symbols and honors. If the vote 
was negative, he returned to his studies and was presented again at some 
later date, or he withdrew from the institution. 

Since the medieval universities had no lecture halls, laboratories, li* 


braries, or classrooms, teachers lectured and debated vvherever they could 
find and assemble students. Some worked in their own homes, others 
rented space for their teaching, while still others met w’ith students in 
tlieir living quarters or lectured in public places or on street comers much 
like ancient sophists. 

The medieval universities were strictly for men. The teachers were men, 
and the students were men. While there is seme evidence that learned 
women lived in university centers and did some teaching, they were not 
recognized by the univereity organization. Usually they confined their 
teaching to llie daughters of wealthy patrons in their homes. However, 
there were many women participating in the Krtra-curticular life of the 
universities. Since a university commonity was made up of a very diverse 
lot of people, it attracted both men and women ready and willing to 
serve the needs and wishes of the population. Some came to study aud 
learn, while others came to carouse and enjoy wtatever the “mmurnty 
had to offer. Olliers came to trade, provide food and 
themselves as the students demanded. Beg^ng, roug an ra ^ ‘ 

poaching, drinking, brawling, robbery, and “Xd 

AttempI were made by univeisily. Church and civil ^ ^ 

the beLvior of the stu*nts. and at limes the teacher, walhm the bounds 
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of accepted custom, but to Uttle avafl. Here was a virile, lustful, exuberant 
and often brilliant mass of humanity crowded into a small area and seek- 
ing ways to enjoy the life that was theirs. Many were creative, and mmiy 
were just wild. Feeling relieved that their generations were escaping 
from the past, they were sensing the future when things human 
crowd out things divine, and the Age of Faith would give way to e 
Renaissance. 


SCHOOLS OF THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 

Education for the Trades 

Tlie child of all ages has learned much through watching others. He 
“piclcs up” a language, values, mores, customs, and the intangibles that 
go to mahe him what he is. In earlier times he learned his trade in the 
same way. As the environment became more complicated, his parents sup- 
plemented this learning Nvith direct instruction. This was followed by in- 
struction on the part of organizations of individuals skilled in a particular 
trade and gathered together for the purpose of protecting the secrets of 
the trade, regulating practice, determining who should be allowed to enter 
the trade and learn its skills, selling standards, caring for the welfare of 
the workers and their families, and dealing with other concerns of the 
group involved. Such organizations were to be found very early in history, 
and their practices and purposes varied from trade to trade. 

ith the return of stability in the society of Uvelfth and thirteenth cen- 
lur>' Europe, demand for products of handicraft grew rapidly, and crafts- 
men of varied ability appeared. This stimulated interest in organiMtions 
of craftsmen, to protect both those of recognized ability from unfair com* 
I^lition and the consumer from shoddy workmanship. From these evolved 
the guilds of medieval Europe. 

Both workers and merchants saw the advantages of organization for 
rnutual assistance, and it was not long before the European economy was 
dominated by great numbers of craft guilds and merchant guilds, each 
canng for the needs of its members. 

These touched education in two distinct ways. In the first place they 
jx'can^ concerned with the general education of children of guild mcm- 
^rs. Often guilds would pros-ide money to strengthen and expand exist- 
ing schools so as to care Ix-ltcr for the children of members. At other times 
guilds would estahUsh schools of their own, employ and pay teachers, and 
exercise tlm control neccssar)- to obtain the education they desired for their 
children, -niesc practices made increased amounts of money available for 
existing schools and multiplied the number of schools. They also increased 
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the demand for teachers, thereby enconiaging more young people to look 
toward teaching as a profession. 
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the medieval period, mere “barbarian" inrdlrations were most dwlru - 
live lorvn schools tended to fall into disuse or disappear. In other places 
they were weakened or neglected. As Christian schools developed, many 
tosvn schools lost favor. In spite of all the factors in medieval hie un- 
favorable to the educaUon they alforded, a great number of these city- 
operated schools continued to flourish. ^ 

As conditions became more stable and trade increased, many cities e 
came prosperous and turned to their schools for help in preparing t le 
young for life in the new age. Tl»c schools of the Church were recognize^ 
as both unable and unwilling to serv-e these ends. They thought of their 
function in conservative terms and quickly became outdated. Realizing 
the situation, towms had no other recourse but to set up their onsti schools. 
As a result municipal schools were revived throughout Europe, and neu 
schools began to appear under control of civil authorities. Towns bunt 
schools, determined tuition charges, elected and paid teachers, and de- 
cided which children should attend. With the help of kings and rulers, 
the toNvns of Germany and Scotland were able to wTCSt power over cdoca- 
tion from the clergy and make schools public in both support and control. 

Since the Latin Grammar school was the strongest educational institu* 
tion of the period, it attracted most interest on the part of municipal au- 
thorities. These were looked upon as means of entty into the upper classes 
of society and as preparation for business and government. How’cver, these 
schools were changed but little. In many instances the name was changed 
to Berg Latin Grammar school, but the curriculum and method of teach- 
ing remained identical with that of earlier days. As a result one could 
find in most towns two schools, both Latin Grammar schools, one operated 
by the Church and the other by the town. The only significant difference 
was that the tmvn-controlled schools were thought of as serving pre- 
dominantly the interests of the burgher class. 

the lower classes began to show an increasing interest in reading 
and ^vrit^n^ neither Church schook nor Latin Grammar schools were able 
to cope with the situation. These lower classes wanted instruction in the 
vernaculars, not in Latin. This necessitated the creation of town-controlled 
elementary schools for instruction in reading and ^vriting the vernacular 
of business and commercial life. Brussels, in 1320, found many private 
eac ers, wt out sanction of Church authorities, offering instruction in 
readmg and w-riting and doing a prosperous business, men the Church 
sought to stop this practice, the duke of Brabant, John IH, established in 
town five elementary schools for boys and four for girls, supplementing 
the one elemrataiy school for boys and the one for girls under Church 
rontrol. All elementary schools in the town were permitted to teach in 
the vernacular, -^e same decree that established these schools prohibited 
any further teaching by pri>'ate teachers. 
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EDUCATION IN ENGLAND IN THE LATER MIDDLE AGES 

England was one of the main roots of colonial American life. Much early 
education in the United Slates was either a transplantation from Englan 
or an outgrowth of English influences. It is well then that at this point in 
our study we look especially at English schools of the laic Middle Ages 
and the thinking that went into their development. 


The Schools of Medieval England 

The Christian Church of medieval England was the sponsor of schools 
reaching almost every level of society. Song schools for choir boys; schools 
for leaching reading, writing, and the rudiments of Latin; Latin Grammar 
schools; schools for training priests — all were under the sponsorship of the 
leading churches of England. In addition, there were schools established 
by prominent persons and schools conducted by indiNidual teachers as a 
mcaas of making a living. 

For centuries the chief educational force in England had been the 
Church. Its cathedrals and monasteries operated a variety of schools and 
were able to control teaching and learning in the interest of orthodoxy. In 
the fifteenth century a movement began to free some of the schools from 
complete Church control and lay the foundations for secular education. 

It was a custom of long standing in the Church for one of wealth, or 
wealthy friends of an individual, to establish a fund to pay for masses for 
his soul after death. These funds were knmvn as chantries. In time indi* 
^^duals or groups would create perpetual foundations for specific religious 
w ch^itable purposes, including in the grant the pro\ision that the 
Church assign a priest to say masses for the soul of the benefactor. Since 
^ch priests would devote part of their time to teaching children gratis, 
the ^tom developed of stipulating that chantry foundations include 
teaching. The outcome was the chantry school, a free school on the ele- 
men^ry level, taught by a priest who was supported by the foundation 
Md had other duties, specified in the grant, to perform. In some instances 
^nefactors would make a gift specifically for a school, instructing the 
p to say mass only as a minor part of his duties. The chantry schools 

In discussing the rise of Oxford University, we nrentioned that wealthy 
^dmduals or organraations, such as guilds, might establish a “college- 
on the campus to serve specified groups of boys, mese were endosved and. 
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schcwl system that was to Ire brought to America to furnish the founda- 
tions of education in the United Slat«. There were schools open to all who 
could pay the tuition, teaching open to qualified individuals, parents free 
to choose schools for their children, lay control of schools and teaching 
and a curriculum which included the classics, English, the sciences, an 
political instruction. Tliese were the schools of the people, the only schools 
that would serv'c the free democracy that was to develop on the Amencan 
continent. 
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beauty while the other produced national churches. The one had Petrarch, 
the other Luther and Calvin. 


THE REVIVAL OF LEARNING 


Definitions and Distinctions 

The revival of learning was one phase of this much broader Renaissance, 
in which the intellectuals sought to recreate their Greek and Latin past 
It developed an overwhelming passion for ancient learning, culture, and 
vsTitings. This phase is also called “Humanism," since it was characterize 
by a keen interest in things human as distinct from things divine. The 
supernatural, the ascetic, the authoritarian, and the universal no longer 
satisfied. The individual, his passions and dreams, his self-confidence and 
hope, his newly-found sense of the beauty of nature, became dominant 
As he explored the classical past he discovered there this same interest 
in the individual and confidence in man's nature. This led naturally to a 
desire to study this past exhaustively, to Icam its methods of freeing the 
creative talents of man, and, finally, to imitate slavishly its form. Begin' 
ning as an all-possessing desire to recapture the creative past, the Reviv'al 
of Learning, or Humanism, became an indiscriminate imitation and tB' 
capitulation of the empty shell of that past, an arid “Ciceronianism." 

Petraf.cti C1304-1374) 

Francesco di Petracco, better known as Petrarch, was the truest repre- 
sentativ’e of this revival of learning. Bom at Arezzo of parents banished 
from Florence because of proscribed political activity, he studied the hu- 
manities at Carpenlras and law at Montpellier. A failure at law, largely 
because of his lack of interest, he took c«:lesiastical orders, was supported 
and befriended by Giacomo Colonna, a member of the famoris Colonna 
family of Italian history, and was free to pursue his interests in literature. 

^ turned in disgust from the dominating interests 

of the medieval past, from scholasticism with its meaningless logical exer- 
c^, from monasticism with its concern with asceticism and retreat from 
living, and from the deadly legalism of medieval universities. As he studied 
and rea^ he developed a sublime reverence for the ancients and a love for 
classicaUanguages. He was a tireless scholar who had the energy to study 
lOTg and travel far in search of new knowledge about the classical past 
men others were indifferent to hU v%-ork or opposed his endeavors, he 
showed a fearlessness that w-as unique for his day. 
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Manuel Chrysoloras (circo 1355-1415) 

In 1393 Manuel Chrysoloras, a native of Constantinople and master of 
classical Greek, was sent to Italy by the Holy Roman Emperor, Manuc^ 
Palacologus, to seek aid from Christian princes against the Turks. In 139o 
he became a teacher of Greek in Florence, where he attracted pupils from 


Italy and the West and translated Homer and Plato. 

lie was but the first of a flood of scholars who were moving westward 
during the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, bringing to the western 
mind the language of Athens and the literature of her "finest years. 
George of Trebizond, master of Aristotle’s thought, and Theodore of Gaza, 
student of the philosophy of Plato and Aristotle, taught Greek and Ans- 
totelian philosophy in Italy. In 1438 Gcorgios Gemistus Pletho, teacher of 
Chrysoloras and the most important authority of his day on the Platonic 
and Neo-Platonic philosophies, began lecturing in Florence on the philos- 
ophy of Plato and Aristotle. It was through his influence that Cosimo de 
Medici established a Platonic Academy in Florence. 

Pupils of Chrysoloras were among the most ardent propagandists for all 
things Greek in Italy. Guarino da Verona stimulated classical interest at 
the University of Ferrara. When he returned from Constantinople, after 
five years of study with Chrysoloras, he brought some fifty Greek manu- 
scripts, Giovanni Aurispa, who had studied with Chrysoloras in Florence, 
visited Constantinople and returned bearing 238 Greek classical works* 
Filelfo, another student of the master, had forty manuscripts. In this way 
the writings of Sophocles, Aeschylus, Plato, Aristotle, Xenophon, Plutarch, 
and other noted intellectuals of the Periclean Age drifted back into western 
culture. ® 


In spite of the fact that Italian cities, such as Florence, Ferrara, and Ver- 
ona. were centers of interest in Greek language and literature during the 
Renaissance there was actually little interest of a sustained quality in 
Greek in Italy. Perhaps the language was too difficult. It is true that the 
Italian was more at home vnth Latin, the language of his ancient heritage. 
L r suggested that the Italians naturally 

!•? ^ could stomach neither their language nor their 

1 era ure. Tlie fact is that as Greek eriles ceased to travel west, interest 

F.S 1 n ^ scholars in the north, in 

gland, Germany, and France, had mastered the language and turned to 
studying Us philosophy and literature. 


Johann Reuculin (1455-1522) 

, p chlin among the greatest of Humanistic scholars, second only 
to Erasmus. He was bom at Pforzheim in the Black Forest and studied 
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then at Tubingen. He died at the baths of Liebenzell in June, 1522, old 
and weakened by his battles against obscurantism and prejudice, recog- 
nizing that the universities of Europe were still buried in the scholasticism 
of the medieval world and not yet ready for the Humanism of the new 
age. However, he had not failed. In the minds and thoughts of Renaissance 
men had come the realization that the classical inheritance of the western 
world was actually threefold: Greek, Latin, and Hebrew. 


In the Language of the People 


Medieval Latin was the language of scholarship in western Europe dur- 
ing the Renaissance. Humanists struggled to sell scholars the idea of re- 
turning to classical Latin \\nth some use of Greek and Hebrew. Most of the 
universities resisted these pressures successfully. A few universities, such 
as Padua and Pavia, did open their arms to Humanism, and several new 
universities, such as Florence and Ferrara, were created for the pursuit of 
humanistic culture. The bulk of the universities saw Humanism as trivial 
when compared to the ancient traditions in theology, law, and inediciu®» 
plus the liberal arts. 


Meanwhile, Europe was being stirred by the appearance of vigorous 
vernacular languages and the beginnings of a literature for the masses. 
Tills was producing both a reading public that clamored for books they 
«)uld enjoy and wTiters who felt the lust and joy of the new freedom. The 
biter toM stories often belittling the great and exalting the lowly, at- 
tac the liclters for their folly and sham, and showed the people hoW 
tlicy might lire their lives more fully and meaningfully. 

D.intc (1265-1321) wote Vila Nuova to tell of his love for Beatrice, who 
won Inshcart when he svas almost ten and she just nine, of the inspiration 
She gave hirn, and of his devotion to her even after death. Then he svrote 
the Commedia, called dicino in the sixteenth century, a poem peopled with 
men an women known personally or by reputation to those for whom he 

e, a poem not to delight, but to reprove, to rebuke, to exhort; to form 

waTd V TT M “f 'ifn will meet svith re- 

ssard. uhat with penalty, hereafter.” 
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pedagogical purgative was then administered wliich caused him to forget 
all he had previously learned. Freed from his past, he was now ready to 
begin learning correctly. 

The method proposed by Rabelais was actually education by doing, in 
pleasant and stimulating circumstances. Tlie pupil spent much time in e 
company of learned men, for whom he dcs'clopcd a lively admiration an 
whom he ssoshed to emulate. Tennis and other games developed his body. 
^Vhile eating, he read “pleasant history of the warlike actions of former 
times” and discussed with his friends any matters of interest to th(OT. 
Arithmetic was learned by playing cards and dice. This led to a growng 
interest in “numeric*al science,” geometry, astronomy, and music. He was 
taught to play many musical instruments and to sing pleasant and jo\aa 
songs. Horsemanship, ssvordsmanship, wTCStling, jumping, and swimming 
were part of his curriculum. At dinner, lessons were read to him and dis- 
cussions followed. Whenever possible, Gargantua and his fellows visited 
shops of craftsmen to observe and learn about their trades and skills. There 
were public lectures, courts where lawyers were pleading, and churches 
in which ministers preached wisely. “Thus w'as Gargantua governed, and 
kept on in this course of education . . . which, although at the beginning 
seemed difRcult, became a little after so sweet, so easy, and so delight- 
ful, that it seemed rather the recreation of a king than the study of a 
scholar.” 

In due time Gargantua had a son, another giant, who was to benefit by 
the experiences of his father. The bo>', Pantagruel, was sent to the Uni- 
versitj' of Paris, where he w’as to shun the sterile learning of the past lest it 
destroy him. Gargantua outlined the curriculum he believed best for hf^ 
sons development in the Renaissance world. In this languages are most 
important. The student must learn Greek “as Quintilian will have 
Hebrew “for the Holy Scripture sake,” Chaldee, and Arabic. He should 
develop his Greek style after Plato and his Latin style after Cicero. He 
must also learn histor)% geometry, arithmetic, music, civil law, and phil' 
osophy. Rabelais believed that astrology, which many were praising and 
stud>ing as a science, w'as useless and unfounded in fact. As one rea<b 
these works carefully, he becomes impressed with the fact that Rabelais 
sdentiBc interest and wanted the young man to study 
all telds of science accurately and deeply. Medicine to him was a science 
^at young men should understand both from reading the w'orks of “Greek, 
physicians, not despising the Talmudists and Cabal- 
ists and “b>' frequent anatomies.” The Renaissance man was a student of 
me world around him and held that observation of this world was as much 
a part of eduction as reading authorities. Finally, Gargantua would have 
his son read the scriptures in the “originar: the Old Testament in Hebrew 
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Education of Children. Then in 1416. Poggio, while rummaging m a top 
heap in a tower of the abbey of Saint Gall, discovered an undamaged text 
of Quintilians Institutes of Oratoi^. Six years later Cicero’s de Oratore was 
discovered at Lodi. Other writings on education or dealing in part wi 
education began to appear. By the sixteenth century all the classica wn 
ings on education were familiar to Renaissance scholars; and teachers, e u 
cational thinkers, and publishers were bringing out books in which 6 
new education” was discussed. 

ViTTORiNO DA Feltre ( 1378 - 1446 ) 

In 1378 in the little village of Feltre on the southern slopes of the Alps, 
Vittorino Rambaldini was bom. Nearby was the University of Padua, one 
of the great humanistic centers of learning. Petrarch had lived nearby. 
Before he died, he entrusted his library to the university for safekeeping* 
His disciples and admirers were to be found in and around the university 
stud)ing and teaching Latin literature. While Vittorino was a student there, 
the great Barzizza was made professor of Latin rhetoric. The same year 
that Vittorino entered Padua, Chrj'soloras began teaching Greek at 
Florence. 

For more than twent)’-five years Vittorino remained a student and teacher 
at Padua, drinking in the humanistic atmosphere of the place and studying 
with the greatest humanist scholars. When he left to establish his o\vn 
school at Venice, he was famous throughout Italy as a Latinist without 
peer and as one of the ablest mathematicians of the day. He had thoroughly 
absorbed the Renaissance spirit and learning and was at home in all the 
arts, religion, and knightly customs. 

A man of forty-five, steeped in the best humanistic learning that his ag® 
had to offer, a deeply religious man whose personal practices were within 
the ascetic tradition, dignified, urbane, and prosperous in his own school 
in Venice where students came from the finest homes and courts in ItAly» 
Viilorino received an insntation to undertake the education of the family 
of Gianfranccsco Gonzaga, marquis of Mantua, one of the more intellectual 
of Italian despots. He refused emphatically. He had no liking for the pomp 
and ceremony of court life and knew himself to be ill-equipped for intrigue. 
He wanted to l>e free to teach as he saw fit. owing nothing to a selfish* 
ambitious lord. b b 

Conrjga was not to be denied. Princes vied to attract to their courts the 
most bnlliant scholars and artists. They took great pride in their schools, 
winch were sj-mlMh of their scholarly inleresu. To sponsor poets, painters, 
smters, and teachers— all in the humanistic tradition — gave them a sense 
o particrpating in greatness, es'cn if vicariously, Gonzaga pleaded and in* 
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the school at Mantua the best that was available for the mind, the soul, 
and the body. 

Vittorino had learned from his reading on education and from his own 
experience with learners certain basic principles which he incorporate 
into La Gxocosa. First, children learn best in pleasant surroundings where 
they can play while they are learning. He had no sjTnpalhy ® 

undernourished, precocious, solemn booksvorm or study in dimly*lightc 
libraries. Health was basic to efRcient learning. Second, the school must e 
a community in which children lix'C and Icam together in close friendship 
with their teachers. Vittorino could often be seen walking along the pat - 
ways that snaked through the grounds around La Giocosa followed by 
several happy, laughing children, talking and learning together. Third, he 
believed that a school should be a place where a child learned discipline. 
The child does not know right from WTong, the accepted from the un- 
accepted. He is not in control of himself. It is in the school that he must 
learn these things, and it is the teachers duty to develop discipline. But 
one must never be unfeeling or abusive. Love, respect, and mutual ap- 
preciation are the keys to discipline. Fourth, he realized that childr^ 
are different and must be allowed to develop as their own natures intend* 
He would study each child, giving him learning tasks suited to his ability 
and interests. With a good staff of teachers, Vittorino could spend time de- 
veloping an understanding of each child and helping him to grow as 
nature intended. Fifth, Vittorino believed that the first goal of all educa- 
tion is character. Learning was important to him, but never at the expense 
of character building. A passionate Christian, Vittorino saw each pupu 
in the setting of eternity and strove to build within him goodness and 
righteousness, the criteria which he used to judge all else. 

La Giocosa was built upon these principles. The faculty was chosen, the 
curriculum arranged, and the entire life of the school served these ends 
completely. Here was something new and exciting, and students and 
scholars came to learn, to emulate, and almost to worship. 

Guarlno da Vekona (1370-1460) 

Guarino w-as a younger contemporary of Vittorino and among the finest 
Latin and Greek scholars of the Italian Benaissance. For five years be was 
a pupil of Chrysoloras in Constantinople. Returning from his studies, 
he brought to his native city of Verona a number of Greek manuscripts, 
which he translated and from which he lectured. As a protege of Lionel, 
^rquis of Este, he became professor of Greek at Ferrara and acted as to' 
teipreler for the Greeks at the councils of Ferrara and Florence. 

lie translated Strabo and some of the Lives of Plutarch; wrote a corn- 
pen um o the Greek Grammar of Chrysoloras; and prepared commen 
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wealthy, collected manuscripts, works of art, old coins, and inscriptions 
and began campaigns to preserve ancient structures, birthplaces and lorn 
of the great, and centers of early culture. Translation became a mama ss i * 
many. To produce accurate manuscTipts shorn of textual corruptions an 
translate these into the language of scholarship was the ovenvecning 
goal. To aid in this endeavor, dictionaries, lexicons, glossaries, and gram 
mars were produced in great numbers. History was studied in order o 
understand tlic times out of which the classics gresv and appreciate t cu 
meaning for those times as well as for the Renaissance. In this actWity, 
modem textual and historical study was bom. Accuracy, understanding, 


and sensitive appreciation were the criteria for this work. 

Many, engaged in this undertaking, came during the latter fifteenth an 
early sixteenth centuries to lose sight of the original purposes of this 
scholarship and turned to a worship of pure Ciceronian style and vocabu- 
lary. These were purists bent upon wiping out all the progress l.atin ha 
made since the days of Cicero and returning to the style, pronunciatioTL 
and phraseology of this master of classical Latin. For them all that had 
happened since Cicero's day was corruption, vulgar, uncouth. To free 
the language of this, schools, writers, speakers, and lexicographers must 
devote themselves to the form of the past. Some were so overcome by this 
obsession that they would use no words not found in Cicero, no phrasing 
not true to the master, no ideas not developed in his \vritings. 'Ibis was 
rigid formalism, allowing for not the slightest deviation. Memory took the 
place of creative imagination. Schools caught in this mania became 
language mills turning out graduates who could write an elegant letter 
or oration just as Cicero would have written it but divorced complet^^y 


from life and its realities in sixteenth century Europe. 

A tme representative of this purist strain in the Renaissance was Pietro 
Bembo (1470-1547). Bom in Venice, he was taken very early to Florence, 
where he fell in love w'ith the Tuscan dialect spoken in that area of Italy* 
From there he went to Rome with Ciulio de’ Medici and became secretary 


to 1x0 X. When the pontiff died, Bembo retired to Padua to become his- 
torian of Venice and later librarian at Saint Mark’s. Bembo was a brilliant 
humanist who so worshiped the classics that he became kno\vn as ‘‘the 
priiKc of stylists.” He advised his friends to shun the Pauline epistles lest 
barbarous Greek spoil their appreciation of style. He was among that 
group who attempted to Latinize everything, including religious names 
and s>'mbol5. God was Jupiter Optimus Maximus, and the pope was Ponti- 
fcT Maximus. 


Arnbition was one of Bembo’s overriding characteristics. Purist and lover 
of Ciceronian Latin that he was, when Paul III offered him a cardinal’s hat, 
he renounced the study of classical literature and devoted himself to 
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thcoloeical and classical history. As a reward for his devotion he became 
bishop^of Gubbio and Bergamo. His love of pure Ciceronian Latm is 
in his Hislonj of Venice, his dialogues, poems, and essays. 

THE renaissance IN PERSPECTIVE 

The Renaissance was 

world, a next stage in the ^ man in a new 

classical past it araied to hm d a V ” increased and sharpened, 

world. It succeeded remarhobly. Scholare p 

Mans creative genius svas unbound and sent on Its s y 

em world. u ihe criticism of this period loses sight 

This was a beginning. Much of th u ^ r 

of the fact tiiat the door to mans Unguage by 

opened. There was ‘“.'‘'“™',,"!„,bilitytoproducemotalstrength 

some, the neglect of natural the individualism, and 

adequate to ivithstand the °V, “f«at<nesses of the move- 

tho aristocratic eraphasis-all were ^omplished. Man had dis- 

ment. Rather, they were tasks yet to ^ aceomp^ ^ 

tonTand od^I'foorwoutd expect an adolescent to have the ma u 
and judgment of age “o'*, ^ecompanying revival of learn- 

To appreciate the Heuansanw „„5erstand from whence .1 

ing, onfmust see it in w^d-and where it went-to dm 

came-from the womb of the „f Beasoni and the modern 

Reformation; the seientiBc tevoM' 'h' "B d^^re^d 

world of creativity, “ ^^^Tnew day. It was for descend 

Renaissance was a bogm'ung “ 'orer^ 

ants to make the most of rtm them 
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During the Reformation 


INTRODUCTION 

The Renaissance was the phase of the history' of w'cstera man when the 
human spirit burst the shell of mcdicN'alism and reveled in its nevv-foun 
freedom and a sense of strength and posver. The Italian Renaissance re 
opened the books of classical antiqui^ and read of the glorious ® 
Periclcan Greece and Republican Rome. Its scholars studied these boo . 
purified their texts, translated them, and finally gave them an adoration 
that, in some instances, resulted in sterile formalism. As the Renaissance 
spirit moved north, in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries, it inspired 
to declare his independence of a Church that had shaped his life for cen 
turies, create new and more vigorous institutions for his well-being. cdU' 
cate for the practical world of commerce and industiy, elo'ate the masses 
from abject poverty and ignorance to a position of dignity and self-ro^P^ 
in society, and tap the artistic veins of human imagination and sensitivit) 
bej’ond anything kno\vn since the Greeks, 

One part of this northern Renaissance has been called the Reformation^ 
an open and successful rebellion against the Church, and the establisbm^ 
of Protestant sects in many areas of Europe. This stands out clearly and 
vividly as one studies the history of these centuries in western Europo- 
is not, hosvever, the whole stoiy’. There were several reformations goiOs 
on simultaneously. There was the economic reformation, a product of ® 
phenomenal increase in world trade and consequent grms'th of large pori 
tottms. There was the social reformation resulting from the wealth thaj 
c^i^rcc brought and the need for manpower in the manufacture an 
disWbution of goods. There was the political reformation which came as 
cm! authorities gr^v wealthy and po^veIfuI enough to express in action 
their long-smoldering resentment against the authority, corruption, and 
oppressions of the Church. To see the age in proper perspective one mu^ 
under^nd all these reformations, their roots and their bearing on fifteenth 
and sixteenth century Europe and the centuries to follow. 
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the brethren of the common life 

lice. 

GEmiAUD GnooT (1340-1384) 

coo. wa. bo.o a. Doven.er Hf-" f '13^^" » 
Pam and al Cologne. His “I’® near Ambem, where he 

the Carthusian monastery at Mu monastery one 

spent three years in meditation. .' cimrches were unable to hold 
ot tho groat missionary preachers of In . g . 

the crowds that left their businesses, ^ simplicity and purity 

to bear him preaeh. His '''™= * who tsais edu^ 
ot Christ, a theme taken up by “ J throughout his life. So vie- 

Brethren and a resident m one o j clergy that he 

lent was Groofs denunciation »' •J' prlaching. Denied the 

was accused of lieterodosy an p ,vriting ns means ot further- 

pulpit, he turned to education, char g, iBBuence of 

ing bis ideals, Somewhere canons at Groenendael near 

Johann Buysbroeck, prior of the A gi Although he died of the 

Brussels and the most famous pj.de over the Brst few day 

plague at Deventer, he lived '->f ^ ^„gcaics most 

of the Brethren of the Common Life, an org 
of his ideas. 

The BitETHiusN on the Common Life imitation of 

Groot was a mystic y^T^mmeTw charity that would hreed^^^fj 

Christ. To accomplish , As others listened to him pre 

5™“ i J“'"' 

united in their desire to seek ^i„g ,l,e practice '^=®‘^„„ities 

Each man earned his f™.'‘«"f^^fted. They house 

All classes and Sc. Four residents of each 

calfed “houses,” usually tivenly to a house 
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were priests and the others lajmcn. They pooled their 

ministered to the poor and unfortunate, taught in schools near the ho^^t 

in those of their ow-n founding, and worked wherever they cou 

^ Many innovations svere introduced hy Groot and his 
mons were not only in the vernacular but in the idiom of the people, 
charitj- aimed to rehabilitate, not to heep the recipients dependen 
enslaved. Their schools emphasized the use of the vernaculars but dio n 

neglect careful scholarship in both Latin and Greek. Most signinran 
all, the Brethren of the Common Life strove to restore the simp ^ 
voted, and dedicated life of Apostolic days. Their example became m- 
fectious, spreading among all classes in socict)'. When Jmitatio ^ 
was translated into Dutch by Groot, it became an instant *T>cst 
and lay next to the Bible in most homes of Holland. As other trans atio 
appeared, its devotional passages became knowm throughout Christen 
dom. . 

Evei^’ house of the Brethren had a scripionum from which came MO 
in profusion. \\^en printing was developed, their scriptoria were repki 
hy presses. It is estimated that In 1490 more than sixt)' presses were 
and operated by the Brethren- Editions of the Bible, individual boo 
of the Bible, devotional tracts, the ImUatio Christi, textbooks in 
Greek, and the vernaculars, guides to business practice, and a host o 
other works flmved from these presses. They were sold at very low pri^^ 
so that e\'en the poor might read them. Before 1500 more than 450 
were issued from the presses at Deventer alone. Other cities were eqnah) 
prolific. 


Sctiools and Teachers 

^Vhen the Church took away his right to preach, Groot turned to educa- 
tion as the best meairs of reforming the clergy and training the ne^' 
eration along the lines of his ideals. Though no teacher himself, he stim^ 
lated interest in education, advised boys on their training, and counseled 
his follmvers who evidenced interest and talent in this area. As a re^ 
teaching became one of the chief functions of the Brethren. , 

The Brethren opposed begging as a means of support and encoura^ 
all their members to work for a lising. This was carried over into educaboO' 
Instead of encouraging poor students to beg, the>' provided homes for th^ 
in private residences or in their houses. At some schools they eiecteo 
dormitories where students lived at a cost based on their ability to pa.''' 
The)' also provided books and other necessities on a similiar basis. 
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palities to establish one or more svi* tax P_“ S J 

these spread throughout northern Europe attracted , 

minds, and served T,he Brethren to become a teacher. 

John Cele (d. 1417) was the te he Brethren ^ h,, 

A native of Zwolle, he received iasistcncc of Groot. 

native city, he became rector o Europe and 

Under his leadership this 'ehool becam Strassburg and 

a model for other famous institutions. Jo ro 

Calvin-s school -pi^ „f 

took many ideas from C.eie. ^ pupils. 

Europe, enrolling at *'mo object spMialisls 

The school was divided into eight ^ 
teaching the higher grades wit > j ^^phasizing especially gram- 
education. The curriculum P“'''" V ,\,b|ccls which had mean- 
mar, rhetoric, logic, htl“«. P'"i^°f,^;„naid great emphasis upon 

ing for the life the boys worfd '“4™ “7„yer; lives of saints and 
religion, both the Old »"=> ]'''l^Snnr’^Christian principles. Pas- 
olher rclidous leaders, and prjctiea' •“ mem- 


religion, both the uiu unu i i- * 

other religious leaders, and and Hi*-' classics wore mcm- 

sages from the Bible, wntings studcnls would come to um t - 

odzed and discussed ^vidI;he hoi^ ^at st 
stand 


I and discussed ^^’i^b the „ jjfe. 

lano them as they applied to , ms (1413-1495), iront^ 

A pupil at the Zwolle '”r"ears°and enrolled some I.5» 

to Emnierich, where he f 44l at Deventer, uhere he at 

students, and then to Saint L-'bmns sel^oo^^ ^ 

tracted as many as 2,200 pup'b- 0"= “ dominantly 
manist of the limes, Er-asmus- 'leg™';;^P,„d s,„„s,. Mink- act mg »' 
was devoted to the style o i % med much of his time 
rector of the Deventer school, ,„ls. E'™ 

vising the publication of a m .g,,, mscmhlcd the huma 

devoTed to iho classios and >■> ■"“4”Sy » "T ” old 

Italian Benaissanoe, he the Apostoheem. 'b 

believer in .he Pjo^ife and * ^,,d,„de intcuu.s 

-sourroem.° „ \h,en appearxal at Utrecht CronK^ 

Famous schools of the ucnl out from 

Rostock, Cassel. Ghent, ^ ^'^f^md schools of their on n. 
in all types of s<iools in Eu p® 
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CLASSICAL HUMANISM TRAVELS NORTH 


Early Northern Humanists 

Among the first "northerners” to evidence an interest in the 
stirrings to the south were scholars attached to the Brethren or t c o 
mon Life. They traveled from Holland, studied with noted humanis s 
Italy, and carried their enthusiasm for the classics home to 
among their fellows. Agricola (1443-1485) attended the Ionnii scIkw o 
birthplace, Groningen, and then studied at Erfurt and Ixuvain. (^mg 
Italy in 1463 to study law, he came under the influence of Battista , 

and Theodore of Gaza, studied Greek with them, and returned to Ho 
to spread humanism and love for the classics throughout the north. J 
Reuchlin (1455-1522) studied Greek at Paris and then went to ^ 
where he met and studied with the leading humanists of the day. Lo ^ 
as a teacher at Heidelberg, he became leader of the Rheinish Society, 
group of young and ver)’ enthusiastic humanists. He added to an 
in Greek and Latin a grmWng desire to master Hebrew to open wde 
gates of the Old Testament. With the support of Count Eberhard o 
Stuttgart, he reigned as the loading humanist at the University of 
gen, founded by the Count. John Wessel, a member of the Brethren, studie 
at Paris where he came under the speR of mystics of Saint Victor. Goiflg 
from there to Italy, he studied Greek with Bessarion and attained a smat- 
tering of Hebrew. His classical learning was directed toward understan 
ing the New Testament rather than the philosophy and literature of Greece- 


Humanism in England 

The steps by which Italian Humanism came into England illustrate ^ 
process by which the revival of learning moved into northern lan^’ 
was transformed to fit their temper, and helped prepare the people for me 
religious Reformation. 

During much of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries English scholars 
were traveling to Italy and studying in humanistic centers. Chaucer 
Me of these. At the same time scholars and teachers of the caliber o 
Chrj'soloras and Poggio visited England, bringing the enthusiasm 
classi^l studies that was rife in their homeland. This interchange of m 
and ideas increased as more Englishmen studied or vacationed in Im*/’ 
wught the intellectual fever that svas becoming epidemic there, and m- 
turned wth knowledge of classical languages, manuscripts in profusion* 
and a determination to turn English scholarship in this direction. HmO' 
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phrey, Dale ot Gloucester, son of Henry IV, oikI a graduate ^ 
keclt Oxford, studied L.atiu.rcad its literature, rUrg deeply ru o 1 ^ 
Snte, Petrarch, and Boceaecio, and asserahled a -S; - ! 
sical manuscripts which he presented to the Osforrl hbrao ■ " ; 

stadira at Florence Padua, ind Ferrara, lie !«n:ame one of the finest Cnek 

manuscripts of « iHiam or Mini g, „,.„hew of Williim, slsited 

Padua, Bologna, arid Home. F'”' 

Home with his uncle, remained to stud) , , , „ vni, tutor 

enee and Padua, and °bte^ 

Princess Mary in Latin, „( phvslciam. in London, 

and found a college of 'J’l-'i"" ■ „ , ^ in 1475 he met a young tutor 
M-hen Cornelius '''I' ' men ieeamc Last triemls. and 

namcd\VillianiGroc)n(l-l . p„„t. T), is led to Williams spend. 

Vitclli first introduced his ,„d Man, svhere lie studied laitin 

ing some four years in Florence. ’ jj,. nciiinilng to Eng' 

and Greek under the most " nS. „l Osletd. 

land, he became the first to ''f holars of filtecntli and siitecnlh 

Tsin of the most renowned Imman St esc 10^ 

century England svere John Ifi^h Latimer, and Sir Tliom.is 

1522 ). Tliese, along svitll Lmacre. Gr<^ • ^ rerponsihle for introducing 
Mere, bc«me a '^^^/T^^tfliirni^ Erasmus to make his 

the revis-al of learning to Englan • > j p graduate ol Os- 

residence in England. Colet »“ "^“Xre he me. Erasmus and 

fonl, ho studied canon - scholar of Boman l.isv and fmmder 

Guillaume Budd ( ^ ^ C„Hef e tie France , and the lilirai) 

of both the Collegium ,Loscd to Parts and hecamc the nucleus 

„tFontainchlcau.sshich<s-as atcr r^osrfloF^ ^ _ Cole. -c.un..H 
of the mbliothcquc Botionnfc. Af ^ Testament. Utrr. a 

,□ England .0 Icctura a. O'ff the lira,, ot Uudon. he 
dean of the Cathedral Scheel r,„j m,-i.ali/e<l tin- Lnm 

preached Church reform, langu'gcs and lilrratiite. A 

SLmar School, ^uca.jen In LnO^ 

a result this sihool bewme » ,,„dma,.cr of f' 

^n“ '?o!mTng.- He Imd and 

lectures by |;“,„,'l„u„ani5tie icachen VimmC. 

Studied Latin >v«th the ^ in the nunnrr o? t.«- 

Saint VmiYs he %NTOte a ,rtt for 

a grammar «hich became a standarU 
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By the sixteenth century Oxford had become a lively center of 
ism. It was graduating an increasing number of young men who 
their education at centers of the new learning m Italy. -J 

to its faculty scholars imbued with enthusiasm for the classics. » 
were receiving Latin and Greek manuscripts in profusion, an s u 
were busy reading them and correcting their mistakes. , , . i jjnff 

In similar fashion many of the secondary schools of England, inc u 
the so^llcd public schools, were feeling the glow of this new 
As guilds began taking over some of these schools from the Churc a ^ 
establishing similar schools of their own, their practical concerns sceme 
belter served by Humanism than by scholastic and medieval stu ies an 
methods. 


DesiDEnras Erasmus C1466-1536) 

In a vain attempt to characterize Erasmus, writers have called him 
many things. He is often referred to as “the scholars* scholar.** Others na\ 
thought of him as “the Voltaire of the Renaissance." Because he 
either to cast his lot with Luther and the Reformation or to 
both, he has been called a “trimmer," one who vacillates between ° 
as the mood strikes him. One student of the Reformation thinks of him 
"the apostle of common sense and of rational religion.” Erasmus w 
seen in many lights and affected men differently. He was respected as a 
scholar, loved as a friend, used for commercial ends, and hated as an 
enemy of the Church. 

He styled himself Desiderius Erasmus Roterodamus, expressing 
belief that he was bom in Rotterdam. There is evidence to indicate, how- 
ever, that his birthplace was Gouda, his father’s native city. His 
schooling at Gouda under Peter Winckel was unpromising. From here ® 
went to Saint Lebuin’s church school at Deventer, where he came un- 
der the influence of Alexander Hegius and the Humanism of the Brethren 
of the Common Life. During his nine years as a pupil of Hegius and 
assistant, Johannes Sinthius, he developed the love of letters that was to 
become the passion of his life. 

Upon the death of his father in 1484, he was sent by his guardian to® 
school at Hertogenbosch to prepare for the monastic life. Although he be- 
came a monk and was ordained a priest, he hated the rigors of monastic 
life and the pedagogical methods used there. As an Augustinian canon 
in Saint Gregory’s at Steyn, he was allowed to read the classics and CburcD 
Fathers to his heart’s content. Finally he obtained permission to leave tb® 
monastery and attend the University of Paris. There he entered the col- 
lege of Montaigu, where he found Jan Standonck, leader of the 
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movement to purify the monastic ordem. W.ile at Paris he accepted a 
few pupils whL he instrueted along humanistic hnes. One of these was 

di 

rh^\uma„istieeue,e.e^d^^Col.a„di.^^^^^^^^^ 

Erope%eadrg;Hvatepupfcs™^^^^^^^ 

his works published during this pc ■ j to have the 

physician, Bapt^ta jt^iy whem the lads might study 

his two sons. Tilts included himself studied at Turin, where he 

with leaders of the new learning. golomia. When he corn- 

received the Doctor of Divlnily, and then »' 

pleted his assignment, he decided “ ^ Mountjoy, he wrote the 

Retumlng to England In thii he ridiculed the 

famous Aforine encomium (Ue P „„Jnercifully at the hypocrisy. 

Church and its sehoteticism and sWj^^ ^humhmen from popes to 

immorality, superstitions, an indulgences, allegorical interpre- 
local clergy. He ' u,ed In sermons, pretended miradcs, 

tations of scripture, the crude „piea the time of scholars. This 

and the "siUy” ‘ ,?TediSal culture and a plea ter the 

amounted to a bold attach upon = 

humauMio approach to 


to life and religion. i jg his Greek edition 

In 1511 he’wnl to ’"^“rf^egrealworksof theReforma- 

of the New Testament. This became ^ ^ ^ Kpst sources available 


stament. on tTe best sources available, 

tion era. It was most carefully t i^to the and gave 

It corrected many of tl»e errors example of beautiful Gmel^ 

scholars of the northern ^singpubUcadonofbisworU^^^^ 

Byl 514 wefindhiminBaslesoper^s^^ ihe most famous 

he became associated "’“VrSo wiX* scholarly and eommeroal 

press in all Europe. Their reloliomtap^^ ^ be 

Erasmus had leisure in w i . gditor and adviser to e p . 

publish what he produced. ,„,ed them. On the other ud , 

Lid see dia. his books aud revered “f^LTori 

^pSllytnlonf Slars. Ms rtom^rof buyers^ 

ing, Erasmus was constantly 
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Lutheran rebellion. Paul III dangled a cardinal's hat in front of 'j™ 
rvould align himseU squarely mth the Church and against 
though he was in sympathy rvith Luther’s work and opposed to the aM« 
which Luther condemned, Erasmus could not tolerate the eices 
which many Protestants went. He wrote to Mclanchthon, Is it lor 
that we have shaken oS bishops and popes, that we may come und« m 
yoke of such madmen as Otto and Farel?" He despised dogma hut felt tn 
the dogma of the Church was preferable to that of the Protestants, 


Juan Luis Vives (1492-1540) 

Vives went far beyond Erasmus. He had read well the authors of clas 
sical times and knew both their meaning and their style. All this was 
nothing, he believed, unless it could be translated into terms meaning 
ful for practical living. He WTOte, “This is the fruit of all our studies, *s 
is the goal. Having acquired our knowledge, we must turn it to use 
ness and employ it for the common good." Vives had little use 
speculations. The)' were meaningless for him. In the first book of ^ 
famous Dc anima he attacked the ancients for invoUTng themselves m 
absurd speculations. They ask, “What is the soul?" No one can knmv c 
answer and all affirmed answers are pure speculation, he held. “What m 
soul is, is of no concern for us to know," he writes. “What its manifestations 
are is of great importance.” In his discussions of the mind he is concerris 
not with the essence of the mind, but with its actions. Here we are listening 
to a sixteenth century beha\iorist- , 

Vives was bom at Valencia, studied at Paris, and became professor o 
humanities at Louvain. He w-as brought to the attention of the En^ 
court when he dedicated his commentary on Augustine’s City of Goa W 
Henr)' VIII. This resulted in an invitation to come to Corpus Christi Co - 
lege, Oxford, where he was made a Doctor of Laws and lectured on 
philosophy. During this lime he supervised the education of Princess 
and WTOte Dc ratione studii puerilh epistoJae duae (Two letters On a Pla^J 
of Studies for Youth), one for Princess Mary' and the other for the son o 
Lord Mountjoy. Attached as he xvas to the Queen, he opposed the divor^ 
of Henry’ VIII from Catherine of Aragon and lost his favored position in 
the royal household. 

Forced to leave England, he went to Bmges, where he became leader of 
a Spanish colony of scholars. There he lashed out at scholasticism and ih® 
worship of Aristotle’s logic. Bruges seems to have been the center an 
source of Vives inspiration as well as the physical pivot of all 
activities. There he married, engaged in business, w’rote creatively in th^ 
fields of education and psy'cbology, and died. 
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Vives' DC Tradcndis Disci, dtnis (Concerning the ) 

has been called "the most thorongh-going educational booh of the Rrnais 
sance Add to thU De (njlitiilionc Feminoe Chml:cmc On the Iristriic- 

jn^ttidh of the chhh The 

father plays a significant role. len ^ selected for his sound 

enroll in a day school under ^ 

scholarship and moral intcgn^- tailored to his disposition, talents, and 
fully and constmet a 

needs. At times he should confer \ knowlcdcc. Tlic master 

ress and adjust his teaching o is i parents, 

should be paid by the ^asmr classical languages 

Although Vives believed that y laiowlcdgc and correct me ot 

and literature, he laid become a language witli a 

the mother tongue. By this tunc Sp. _ ^ could be 

grammar and literature equal mn^^ny mspecM^^ 
ottered anywhere in Europe. ® „„„ fluent and correct me 

teaching of ancient languages s introdnetOTi to elas- 

of tho vernacular. 1’'® r.c ahead of Ills limes, as did his In- 

sieal method of teaching all 

sistcncc upon the use of t » 

languages. „.l,n insisted upon observation as the meara 

It is but natural that Vues. ' „jL, „„d „ho championed th. 

of dbeoveryandintreduetionto nn*^ , , . udy 

practicality ot all knowledge, held that these should he 

of mathematics and "» “"^Xc HM is ready and able to dm! 

introduced into the enmeulom when me 

with them adequately. ,,„„,aces as necessary tools tor selioUr- 

Bovs should study classical '""PmS” ’ .,cn,.,eular, for acenrate and 
ship and international ,,,c natural sciences, and, 

rich intercourse ss-ith their fc j |a.v, medicine, architec .1 

as professional interests might ^'^^„,-(ia,l,olie, Vives Wie'cd tint e<l 

t„g;rthSPandinl*^^^^^^^ 

girls study the vernacular, Latin.' g „ ,m 

ir,^L„.,.Vire..Ost»..O.few.Va,wn.^ 
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household management. They would become wiv^ and molhem charged 
with running homes and bringing up children. Their education 
prepare them for these duties. Many of the subjects usually included in 
curricula for girls, such as music, dancing, and art, were omitted, as v. 
history, politics, mathematics, and science. ^ j f of 

An educator and theorist on education, a psychologist, and a studen 
the real world in which he lived, Vives could not avoid being concernea 
with the virulent social disease of poverty. In 1526 he uTOtc the rs 
entific work on public charity, De subventione pauperum (On 
lief), a book that influenced much advanced thinking in this fie o 
generations to come. In this Vives rejected almsgiving as an inefficient an 
degrading method of aiding the poor. Rather, he held that the communit) 
should accept responsibility for its poor and develop plans for their re 
habilitation at public expense. Here we sec Vives* faith in democracy. 
The masses to him arc not an inferior race, as many Renaissance scho ai^ 
held. Circumstances have denied them opportunities for developmen - 
If given these opportunities through education and public care, they can 
stand as men and leaders of society. . , 

Vives sensed the times better than most. He saw that the past c<w 
no longer survive and that a new age was appearing. He did not uno^ 
stand all its implications, but as a realist and a student of the human m- 
dividual, he realized that medievalism was no more and that mankind, the 
elite and the masses, was mardiing forward. One of his most significan 
and prophetic statements is: "1 see from the depths a change is corning- 
Amongst all the nations men are springing up of clear, excellent, and fr6® 
intellects, impatient of servitude, determined to thrust off the yoke o 
their tyranny from their necks. They are calling their fellow-citizens to 
liberty.” This could have been written yesterday. 


MARTIN LUTHER (1483-1546) 

Martin Luther became the focal point of the religious Reformation- 
Those who had attempted to rush history and start the revolution before 
its time were beaten down and destroyed, although they played their part 
in shaping the future, ^^hen the times w'ere ripe, when the strands were 
ready to be tied, when the varied forces that had been building for cen- 
turies were in conjunction, Martin Luther, a monk of the Augustinian order 
and a scholar in the camp of William of Occam, was hurled into me 
midst of the quarrel bet\veen Church and civil authority to spearhead a 
Reformation that shook all Europe and reached deep into the thinking 
of the western world. 
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monastery at Wittenberg. Even though he became sub-pnor of ‘lx; 
astery, he continued his studies at the university and won the 
of theology. In 1512 he hccamc Staupitz’s successor as professor ot Dion- 

calliterature. i tc i 7 In' 

In the winter of 1512-1313, as he meditated on Romans l:ib-A/, ^ 
reached the conclusion that salvation is the gift of a merciful God. not the 
result of works or merit. Man is saved by faith and faith alone. He is no 
worthy of God’s grace, and nothing he can do will make him worthy. 

For five years Luther worked with this idea, lectured on its 
tions, discussed the matter with his friends and associates at Witten rg* 
and listened to his students defend the thesis. Then, in 1517, his t in 
ing having matured, he emerged from the academic walls of Witten erg 
to hurl at the world his ninety-five theses and denounce the abuse o 


indulgences. , 

Luther posted the theses on the door of the chapel at Wittenberg 
sent a copy to the archbishop along with a strongely worded letter. 
they were being read throughout Europe, and attacks by Tetzel, ch'C 
organizer of the sale of indulgences, and the Dominican order svcrc being 
leveled at Luther. John Maier of Eck, knmsm in history as Dr. Eck, accuse 
Luther of heresy and of making a direct attack upon the papacy. Luther 
replied to these attacks and furnished Leo X a copy. Attempts on tne 
part of Leo and other high Church officials to mediate the dispute svere 
by Luther’s repeated assurance that he would recant gladly if he could be 
convinced that the scriptures were against him. When Luther accepted 
the challenge of Dr. Eck to debate the issues laid do^^^^ in the ninet)* 
five theses, it became clear that be was not in agreement with the Church s 
doctrine of the dmne right of the papacy, that he held the scriptures su- 
preme in all matters of religion, that he believed John Huss to have been 
unjustly condemned, and that he was not in accord with other tenets oi 
tlie Church. This led to a rcstudy of the whole matter in Rome and a 
papal Bull of Condemnation. 

The Bull stirred Luther as nothing else had. He burned it, along 
a copy of the canon law and other documents, and wTOte three polemics 
that roused reform elements to a white heat. In his Addrest to the German 


NohilUtj, he urged civil rulers to undertake the much needed reformation 
of the Church. This proved to be a call for national churches under the 
authority of kings and princes and the death knell of the U niversal Churc 
pictured in Augustine’s Ciltj of Cod. In The Babylonian Captivity of the 
Church, he attacked abuses of the Church, especially its sy’stem of sacra 
rncnls, and championed the right of the individual Christian to break the 
shackles of a predator^' priesthood. The Freedom of a Christian 
\\'as a careful exposition of his doctrine of justification by faith. 
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In lanuary 1521, Luther uais officially cxconmunicaled. On April 16 

•’ ■ - - - 
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In spite of increasing ill health, during the last ten yean of his life 
Luther continued the work of explaining and vindicating the Kc orm - 
tion. Others, often with views differing from his, were increasing y i 
fiuential. He continued to attack the Church and the radicals. He 
a translation of the Old Testament to accompany his earlier New Testa- 
ment. He wrote hymns which have become part of Protestant wors ip* 
In 1546 he was moved to visit his birthplace, where he preached on severa 
occasions to crowded congregations. The strain of travel and exposure o 
inclement weather were more than his weakened body could stan , an 
on February 18, 1546, he died at Eislaben. On February 22 his body w£^ 
laid to rest in the castle church of Wittenberg where his life w'or 
been done. 


His Views on Education 


Schools in Germany, and to an extent throughout Europe, had fa ^ 
upon evil days. The economic reformation had changed the face o 
Europe, making much that medieval-minded schools had to offer useless. 
The political reformation had increased the desire of civil authorities o 
control education within their realms. Humanism and Protestantism tna 


many traditional schools look ridiculous. When monasteries and cloisters 
were closed in Lutheran lands, their schools died. Cathedral and other 
Church schools disappeared. German reading and writing schools, as we 
as Latin schools, were unpopulated. Erfurt bad 1,527 students in 1520. By 
1527 it enrolled only fourteen. At Heidelberg there were as many pJ^ 
fessors as there were students. The University of Vienna had a studen 
body of 661 in 1519. By 1532 only twelve students were sitting io 
classes. Many felt that Luther was largely responsible. It was Erasmus 
who wrote, “Wherever Lutheranism prevails, there learning disappe®’^' 
Luther was deeply distressed by the state of the schools. He recognized 
the necessity for schools in any society, especially in one making a transi 
tion between two cultures. He once said that if he were not a priest, e 
would be a teacher. At another time he affirmed that were there no 


heaven or hell, schools would be necessary for life on this earth. To counter 
the decline of schools in Protestant lands, he wrote an earnest appeal to 
the Mayors and Aldermen of the Cities of Germany, urging them to prO' 
mote schools and education to fill the gap left by the deposed Church. 

As Luther studied social conditions in Germany, he was appalled by 
the ignorance, immorality, impiety, and delinquency which he foun 
almost eveiywhere. It seemed to him that the people, freed from the 
patcnwlism of an all-pervading Church, w-erc as children freed too 
from parental supervision, unable to live in freedom with responsibility* 
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To point np nn important phase ot this respom.b.hty, 
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with Protestant thinking, and Germany was well on its way to incorporat- 
ing much of Luthers thinking into its cducaUonal structure. 

Johannes Bugeniiagen 

Bugenhagen was the organizer of the Reformation. If princes 
civil rulers were to build and opefate schools in accord with Luthera 
thinking, it was necessary that they have expert guidance and direc ioie 
T his Bugenhagen gave. He drew elaborate plans for school systems * 
B^uns^vick, Hamburg, Lubeck, Bremen, and in princely realms m nortn- 
em Germany and Denmark. In each of these he planned an entire e u 
tional system, from reading and writing schools through Latin sc oo 
He also made provisions for libraries and a form of adult education.^ ^ 
Towns of the Hanseatic League had maintained reading and 'vntmg 
schools long before the Reformation. These served the practical interes 
of the people, providing youth of the industrial and commercial ^ 
with skills necessary for their success. These were under control of ® 
Church. Bugenhagen insisted that they be transferred to municipal con 
trol, that teachers bo appointed by civil authorities, and that althoug 
parents would support them through fees, teachers receive extra cOT- 
pensation for teaching church music, religion, and the catechism. Una 
this plan the traditional tosvn school, with a faculty of clerics, came under 
control of the civil government and served as an instrument for develop- 
ing loyal Protestants. 

Above these reading and writing schools, in Bugenhagen’s school orcu- 
nances, and decidedly superior to Ihen.-m Protestant thinking, were 
schools. These were under civil control and taught the classics and reU' 
gion. 

Bugenhagen believed, as did most reformers, that education should be 
available to both boys and girls. Thus, in every plan he drew, there were 
separate schools for each sex. 


Philip Melanchthon 

Here we arc in the presence of the finest scholar of the Lutheran 
Reformation, called by many Praeceptor Gcrmaniae, in erudition secon 
only to Erasmus. Bom at Brettcn, near Pforzheim, he was the nephew o 
John Reuchlin, whose interest in Hebrew he failed to share. He received 
his bachelors degree at Heidelberg when he was fifteen. \Vhile hardly 
more than a boy, he prepared a Greek grammar for his fellow students. 
Later he wrote a Latin grammar, which was circulated widely and use 
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classics, including Cicero, Ovid, and Virgil. They 
compose Latin prose and verse in the styles of these masters. In add.tion 
they studied rhetoric and logic. t nfin 

The Saxon Code was humanistic and Lutheran. It stressed t 
classics plus religion in the Protestant tradition. Since it became a 
for other codes, these two strains permeated much of German e uca i • 
Melanchthon was sought after by civil authorities, and cities often in^ 
him to settle within their confines and direct their schools. He refuse 
such offers but worked diligently to find men to staff their school organ ^ 
tions. Many of his pupils accepted these positions, thus spreading 
wide his ideas on education. It has been estimated that at Mclanc t 
death almost every city in Protestant Germany boasted at least one o 
students among their leading educators. 


John Stuum 

Sturm’s classical gymnasium at Slrassburg was a humanistic school 
Protestant overtones, the creation of a Ciceronian who, under the spel 
Martin Bucer’s evangelical preaching, embraced Protestantism and w 
his tsvo loves into a school pattern which was copied by Ascham m k. 
gland, Calvin in Geneva, the Jesuits, and a dozen or more cities of Protes 
tant Europe. , 

Bom at Schleiden, near Cologne, of a father in the employment o 
Count Mandcrscheid, he was educated in the count’s home. From 
he went to Liege to attend a school of The Brethren of the Common Lu®* 
This school was the model for his gymnasium. At Trilingual College, 
founded by Erasmus at Ix»uvaine, Sturm learned to admire pure Ciceron- 
ian eloquence. \Vhile at Louvainc, he taught Latin and established a pi’®5S 
with which he printed Greek and Latin texts for students of the college. 

In 1537 Sturm was prevailed upon to accept the rectorship of the n^^ 
gymnasium at Strasshurg. There he labored for forty years developing ^ 
ideas of what a school should be, teaching the sons of princes and kings 
and young men of promise from the new merchant and industrial classes, 
and sending from the campus leaders who were to reshape education 
throughout Europe. 

Three Latin schools were being operated in Strassburg with a total e 
not more than 300 students. These were typical grammar schools of medie 
val tradition but with a slight humanistic flavor. Sturm recommended tha 
they Ik: abolished and a single school founded along the lines of the 
Brethren’s school at Liege. The plan which he submitted to the toN'Ti 
authorities and which was eventually adopted by them proposed a schoo 
of ten classes or grades, each with its osvn teacher. Boys were accepted a 
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cation. Civil leaders were persuaded that education was basic to all that 
the Reformation sought to accomplish. Luthers Letter to the Mayors and 
Aldervwn influenced many cities to undertake a reorganization of their 
schools along Protestant lines. As most of these school patterns took shape, 
Latin became the chief subject, with some Greek and Hebrew added. In 
preparation for this work, boys were sent to reading and ^vriting schools 
under municipal control. Girls usually began their education in vernacular 
schools. 

In most communities where Protestantism took root, private schools 
were prohibited because of the belief that civil control of education was 
the only way to civil control of the mind. With civil control came, in so 
far as such was possible, civil support. While in some instances a small 
fee was charged, most Protestant education in Germany was free. Further, 
earnest efforts were made to discover boys of high potential and provide 
them with schooling at civil expense. The vast revenues which now came 
to cities and states from former properties of the Roman Catholic Church 
made this possible. Some places even went so far as to provide public 
lectures in a number of subject areas free to all who wished to attend. This 
was a sixteenth century form of adult education. 

Since tlie Protestant Reformation was fundamentally religious, it was 
natural that religion would become a major interest of the schools. The 
Bible in Latin or Creek was part of the curriculum of German schools. 
Further, since churches were reorganized along Lutheran lines, pastors 
were required to teach the catechism and give religious instruction to all 
children. Often reading and \vriling were added to these pastoral schools. 
\\lien the pastor found himself too busy to care for this responsibility, 
he either employed a teacher who became part of the church's staff or 
turned the work over to the sexton or sacristan. In time, examinations were 
set up for teachers in these church schools, supervised bv municipal 
ofRcials. ^ ^ ^ 

At the college level, Protestant Germany made significant advancements, 
ptahlislicd universities were scholastic and, in most instances, resisted 
both Humanism and Protestantism. This led Protestants to organize new 
universities in which their beliefs would be dominant. In 1527 the Uni- 
versity of Nt^arhurg was organizcil from plans drawn by Melanchthon. By 
tJie end ofthc century Konigsljcrg. Jena, and Helmstcdt had appeared and 
were on their ss-ay to becoming the chief centers of learning in Germany, 
bmee tJicsc were Protestant inspired, religion occupied a place of great 
imjwrtance in their curricula. Their function was to prepare pastors and 
leaders for a religious oriented culture, and no “heresy” could be tolerated. 

I rotestant Germany was education conscious. Luther’s fear that over- 
throsv of the Church might lead to educational apathy was a stimulus to 
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him and lo otliers in Ihe organizing and putting under state cotitro! scljooli 
and universities which wouldpreparejtjungmcn to continue the Bt fomu* 
tion beyond their da)*. While some fcv%' frotestant areas were dra\\'n h ick 
into the Church by vigorous coiintcr-Rcfonnation activities. (Iieso new 
schools were able to prepare the people of Cominny lo hold tightly to tin- 
gains they had made. 


THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND 

TnE New Leaejong 

Since England «’as an island anti her people less susceptible lo waves 
of change than the natiOJis on the continent, no gmil flootl of early Ilu- 
manism swept over her lands. She was something of a 5])ect.ilor of the 
Renaissance, watching it from its earliest, tumultuous d-ivs, through those 
years when it was drifting north and Iwing woven into the Reformation, 
to its maturity in men of the caliber of Erasmus. ConswjncntJy tlx* Romis- 
saner, the Reformation, and the Coonterdteformatlon had their impart 
upon England almost simultaneously. 

Henry VIII became king on April 22, 1509, n youth of rlghtem. He had 
been t'ducated under the Influence rf the nen.'iissanre, one of Ids tutors 
being the p(X!l Skelton. Bright, imaginative, quick to learn, he lieeame an 
accomplished scholar, fluent in Latin, French, It.vlian, and .Spanisli, n mu* 
sician of considerable skill, and an .athlete. As ling he Ixnfmw-d hit f.ntm 
on humanistic writers, feaelwrs, and artists, to the jen- of Reruittano* 
communities appearing in England. One of hit interrsft wm* llie chair of 
Grceh, which fic foundcrl at Corpus Christ! College, Oiford. 
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cant his heresies, Lutheran groups were forming at Oxford and Cambridge. 
A year later the king was asking the Church for permission to divorce 
Catherine of Aragon and marry Anne Bolejm so that he might have a 
legitimate heir to the throne. 

Political issues caused the papacy' to delay decision on IIcnr 5 '’s request 
for a divorce. As Cardinal Wolscy lost power over the long and it be- 
came evident that the throne of England was more powerful than Rome, 
a break with Catholic authority was inevitable. Finally the king, with tlic 
help of Parliament, effected a Reformation that was purely political. The 
Act of Supremacy, 1534, made the king head of the Church of England. 
The Treasons Act strengthened the kings hand against all opponents to 
his power. The Act of Uniformity, 1552, required clergy, teachers, and all 
people to accept the established church or sudor severe penalties. By the 
time this act was passed, Henry VIII had died (1547), Edward VI had 
obeyed his iconoclastic advisers and effected reforms more ambitious than 
Henry’s, and an English liturgy and Protestant confession of faith had 
been drawm up. 

\Vhen Edward died in 1553, Mary I, known as Catholic Mary and 
Bloody Mary, ascended the throne. Almost immediately she sought to 
wipe out all evidence of the Church of England and lead England back 
into the arms of Rome. Her methods were violent and bloody. Hundreds 
of Protestants were executed, and repressive measures were used to erase 
all traces of rebellion. The people were not with her. NVhen John Rogers, 
her first victim, went to the gallows, the crowds cheered him so loudly that 
“he seemed to be going to his marriage.” When Elizabeth I came to the 
throne, the people were ready for "the papacy without the pope.” Her 
reign united the best in the Renaissance, the Reformation, and the genius 
of England. She stood as head of both stale and church, benevolent to- 
w’ard opponents, and arbiter of a culture seldom seen in the western 
world. 

The English Reformation was not a violent reaction against clerical 
a as in Germany. It was political. Henry wanted supreme power and 
could not tolerate a superior force in his realm. Neither could he stomach 
wealth of his kingdom for the benefit of Rome. In the 
end, the Church of England remained Catholic in doctrine and spirit, 
but its head was the civil ruler, king or queen. 

Educationally the English Reformation was humanistic. Among the 
many scholars influential in shaping the schools were Sir Thomas Elyot, 
Roger Ascham. and Richard Mulcaster. Each in his own way interpreted 
e enaissance to Englishmen and wove its spirit into the education of 
the nation s leaders. 
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mind. This training should include wrestling, running, swimming, riding, 
hunting, dancing, archer)', and the use of arms, Elyot believed that archeiy' 
was the best exercise for coordinating all muscles of the body. 

Elyot advocated dancing for its moral value. Here he was a disciple of 
Plato, who thought of dancing as a s)'mbolic art, an introduction to “pru- 
dence,” the first moral virtue. "When this virtue has been established, all 
others will follow: honor, fear, lo\'e, and “the mean.” As the young person 
proceeds with his dancing, he wall become provident, industrious, circunV" 
spect, and modest Dancing was for Elyot the root of character educafa'on- 
^^ll^le Elyot was of the aristocTacj’ and believed no one fit to rule who 
had not been bora a “gentleman” and educated to his station, he recog- 
nized that some men of lesser estate have the ability, character, and edu- 
cation fitting them for leadership. These he would assign to Imver official 
positions. 

Roger Asoiasi C1515'1568) 

Ascliam was horn at Kirb)* Wiske, a small Ullage near Xorthalleiton, 
and educated in the house of Sir Humphrey Wingfield, speaker of the 
House of Commons. The chief sport of youths assconbled at Sir Wing- 
field’s was archer}'. This stimulated Ascham to v.rile for Henry VIII 
Toxophilm, a book in En^ish praising the sport and discussing its pl^rical 
and moral value. It is a Platonic dialogue beriveen Toxophilus and Philo- 
logus and is the model from which Izaak Walton WTOtc his Compleat 
AngUr. 

From Sir HumphreVs, Ascham went to Saint John’s College, Cam- 
bridge, taking his degree and becoming in 1540 the first regius professor 
of Creek at the college. Professing Protestantism shortly after Edward VI 
became Inng, he was chosen in 1545 as tutor for Princess Elizabeth, a 
position v.hjch he held for two years. Wlien Nfary' ascended to the throne, 
he was appomted Latin seexttaty to the queen despite his religious pro- 
fession, a profession which most probably he did not champion v’igorously 
at the time. In 15>5 we see hi.m back at his earlier task of educating the 
princess for her ros'al position. 

Sometime in 1553 he was dining with Sir William Cecil, secretar}' of 
state, and other ministers, when they began to discuss a scandal that had 
CTupt^-d at Eton. Se-.cral boys had run away from the school because of 
incT^sanl fiog^ngs. A debate followed betv.'een the “floggers” and the 
non-SoggfTS. The otjtcome of the discussion v.-as that Ascham ss'as in- 
\-ited Ir,' Sir Rjcksrd Sackville to suggest a tutor for his son and ssrite a 
treatise on “the right order of leaching." The book was The Schoolmasier. 
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This was not intended as on athausUve discussion of education but rather 

0 Plame and porSle way of teachying children to understand, write and 

speakc in Latin tong,” It was not intended as a text for schooU but 'spcciaUy 
prepared for the private htynging up of youth in gentlemen and noblemens 
houses. Although the boolc was circulated among Ascham’s friends, it 
was not published until two yeais after liis death. 

a^cham’s perfect method for learning Latin consisted of double trani* 
Jation. Tlie book suggested for this exercise was Sturm's Select Letters of 
Cicero, The pupil was encouraged to translate this boolc, or some other 
that bis tutor might choose, info English. Hien, after a time had elapsed, 
he translated the English back into Latin. The tutor then compared tiie 
boy s Latin with that of the original, showing him his errors. In this way 
boys were able to leam Latin much more quickly and interestingly than 
before. A chief concern of the book was to mak'e learning so interesting 
that flogging or cruel punishment would not be necessaiy. tVhen the boy 
had attained some proficiencj' in Latin, he was encouraged to write poems 
and essays in English and translate them into Ciceronian Latin, 

Although Ascham was criticized by many, he succeeded fn making En- 
glish reputable as a language for gentlemen and scliolars. He argued 
that what "the best of the realm think it honest to use” he “ought not to 
suppose It vile for him to write.” 

Richard Mulcaster (jchca 1530-161 1) 

•The son of a family of some importance, Mulcaster was educated in 
the aristocratic tradition at Eton, Kings College at Cambridge, and Ox- 
ford. In 1558 he was appointed headmaster of the Merchant Taylors’ 
School, newly founded in London by the guild of merchant tailors for flic 
“proper education” of boys of the middle class. Here for hventy years he 
worked with a select group of youths, devrioped his educational Uicory, 
and published his two major works on schooling, Positions (1551) and 
Elementorre (1582). During these years hvs salary svas ten pounds a year. 

He taught from darrm to dusk six days n week with only twenty free da^-s 
a year. He could be dismissed at any time without warning but had to 
give his employer a year’s notice if be wislied to resign. Tliat he was satis- 
factory to the guild is attested to by the fact that he remained in his posi- 
tion for twenty years and built up an enrollment of 300 boys, fifty more 
thflii the charter alJoived. One of bis famous pupils was Edmund Speaver. 
author of the Faerie Queen. _ , . 

men, after tiventy yrais of dislinguishvd service to Mcrehant Taylon 
School, Mulcaster asked for a raise, lie svas turned doun mth the admoni- 
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tion that he should be thankful for the opportunity to teach in that school. 
This caused him to remark, “The faithful servant is an everlasting fool, 
and resign. For five years he dropped out of sight, to turn up as a teacher 
in Saint Paul’s School and rector of a small parish. After twelve years, he 
resigned and lived out the remainder of his life as a village rector. 

hlulcaster believed with Plato that the only aristocracy worth consider* 
ing was one of intellect and talent. He sought to prepare leaders for so- 
ciety — ^men of intellectual and social capacities — and realized that these 
might be found in all classes of society. A fanatical believer in the mon- 
archy and a patriot to the extreme, he held that children should be edu- 
cated to literacy by parish priests. WTien they were able to read and 
WTite sufficiently to discharge their duties as members of the church and 
citizens of the community, their education should stop. Lest too many 
be educated beyond this minimum and overcrowd the market for public 


servants, only those of the most promising mind and character should be 
allowed to go on to advanced and higher education appropriate to a gentle- 
man. Education should be determined by the needs of the state. Here is 
the concept of a planned society in which the state should determine its 
needs and educate only enough people to serve them effectively. The indi- 
vidual must use his education for the benefit of society, not for himself. 

Mulcaster had extensive opportunity to observe children at work and 
came to understand them clearly. He was a self-taught child psycdiologist, 
recognizing that children are different and must be educated in terms of 
these differences. Begin the education of the child when he is ready and 
then proceed at his speed. All education should be “according to the 
strength of their bodies and the quickness of their wits jointly." 

Education should be public and universal. However, he would not 
have the same education for all. That of boys would differ from that of 
girls, and boys of skill should be encouraged to study far beyond those of 
" Discipline should be fitted to accomplishing the task desired. 
Children should be led to learning by kindness and good example. To beat 
a hoy who lacks the capacity to learn is “worse than madness," but there 
arc b^-s who wn learn and need the lash to encourage them. 

Mulc^lers feeling for English was typical of the Elizabethan era. He 
^ become a “proper longue” for both the soil and faith. 

cc 1 , c held, should learn to read the language he spoke. 

] I good education, we must have good teachers. This 

led. m his thinking, to agencies for training teachers who would be on a 
par professionally with doctors and lawyers. Along with preparation there 
niust ^ adequate compensation. He held that the first ycaA of schooling 
s ou c un er m^ter teachers who received a salary commensurate to 
their competency. If the school is to demand the entire time of the teacher. 
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tmder roj’al authority and \^’eakened the po\ver of the priesthood. In 1512 
Jacques Lefewe anticipated Luthers theorj' of grace and his denial of 
transubstantiation in the commentary that he added to his Latin transla- 
tion of the letters of Saint Paul. With the help of Briconnet, Bishop of 
Meaux, and others concerned with moral and religious reformation, 
Lefewe established a school of students and evangelistic preachers inter- 
ested in both learning and religious reform. 

As Lutheran ideas spread through France, the work of these men came 
under close scrutiny and evoked ruthless repression by Church and court 
Lefe\Te’s books were burned; he and his friends saved their lives by flee- 
ing; and Francis decreed that anyone suspected of Lutheranism be burned, 
although, only a little later, he signed a secret treaty with the princes of 
Germany. Excesses committed by extremists against priests and the 
Church caused the French populace to turn against the reformers and 
side wth the conservatives. Heretics were rounded up by the hundreds, 
and many were burned. LefevTe died in 1536 feeling that his efforts at 
true religious reform had failed. 

This evaluation was only partially true. W'ith the pubh'cation of Calvin’s 
Institutes of the Christian Religion, French Protestantism took on new life, 
and in spite of repeated burnings and an inquisition along Spanish lines, a 
political party was taking shape based on Cahinist thinking. ^Vhen at- 
tempts at compromise and mutual toleration failed, France was plunged 
into a series of religious wars that turned the French Reformation into a 
political struggle and muted its religious voices. 

Peter Ramus Cl 5 15-1 572) 

A poor bo)% son of a charcoal burner, Ramus worked his w’ay through 
the College of Navarre in Paris and became the leading educational re- 
former in France. His thesis for the masters degree defended the proposi- 
tiOT: •T:%er>-thing that Aristotle taught is false.” This was published in 
1M3 and was followed b>' works attacking scholastic logic and advocating 
approach to learning. These works aligned him against the 
Church and the entire scholastic method upon which stood the philosophy, 
scienrc, and theolog)' of the Roman Calhobc Church. After graduating, be 
esUbhshed hi^lf as a teacher at the University of Paris and began advo- 
cating educational reform. His ideas and the vigor with which he cham- 
picmed them ang^ the authorities so that he W'as three times forbidden 
to lecture. Then, in 1S16, Henry II came to the throne, and Ramus’ radical 
id^ ^ivcd a more s>'mpathelic hearing. Five years later he was ap- 
^inted to the faculty of the CoUege of France, where he was free to 
efk*ct some of his educational reforms. This led eventually to his becoming 
a Protestant and, after twenty years of teaching and Reformation activities. 
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to his murder on the third day of the massacre of Saint DattJiol<rmv\’. . 

The philosophy of education upon which Ramus ha«e<I fiis idc is for 
reform was simple but inclusive: Experience is the source of all knovs 
The student must study the world about him rather than meamn^Irts 
formulae. All that is true comes from one’s ohscrN’ation of the world in 
which he lives. This knowledge must be organired under b.iyic laws of 
avistence. These are (1) a truth is always a truth and cannot change to lit 
the will of authorilyi (2 ) fields of know ledge nu:st be m.iintainrd so tliat no 
one area is allowed to encroach upon another, (3) Icaclung must Iw^in 
with the general and proceed to the specific, sthtch has its meaning only ns 
it is related to the general; and (4) all knowledge must be put to u«c. not 
stored away. Tliis is pragmatic, Ic-nming for practical life. It Is utihtarhu, 
we learn best wiut wc can male use of. 

Ramus was breaking new ground in tlrinking .and in rduMtion. Ilis logic 
was championed at Lc)*dcn, in Scottish unis'crsltics, and at Cafnhr{dg<% 
Descartes and the Port Royalists svcrc Influcnct’d signiCeantlj' hy his 
thinking. Gradually his follovs’crs ssrre Installed in chairs of philosophy in 
German un{\x*rsttios. Here w.is a true modem looking nlxmt him for tnif b. 
svhilc Insisting that the \-aluc of the classics lay not so mucli in Iwauty of 
word and form as in understanding obtained Iw a prwpliNc sti»d\ of 
men and things. 
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first education of the child is most important and that the selection of a 
nurse and a tutor set the pattern of one's basic education. Parents, nurses, 
and tutors should employ Io\'e and understanding, not beating and vio- 
lence, in dealing with children- All the child's early experien<^ should 
be pleasant so that he may be led easily and gently to love learning and 
pursue it a\'idly. 

Sensitive to the fact that the accepted education of his day was too often 
concerned \nth filling the memory while leaving “the conscience and 
understanding empty ” he stressed the need for dcv'cloping prudence and 
good judgment. In some of his wTitings he expressed the belief that those 
least educated xvere better men and women. Education comes through 
habits properly built, and the school or tutor must concentrate on correct 
habits. Only when these have been developed should the student turn to 
logic, physics, geometry', and rhetoric. His model was Sparta as envisioned 
by Lycurgus, a society which instilled in its young habits of contempt for 
fear and lo%'e for valor, temperance, prudence, and justice. Ethics was of 
more concern to him tfian abstract reasoning. 

Montaigne saw education in terms of useMness. His was a truly prag*- 
malic approach that stressed the functional concept of mind and knc^vl- 
edge. All tliat is not useful is mere ornament and useless. The teacher must 
impart kno\vlcdge tlirough action. Good habits are not learned by listen- 
ing to lectures or reading boohs but rather by li\ang the action desired. 


THE CALVINIST REVOLUTION 
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it was published, Calvin translated it into French for wider reading. In 
this work, which shows his dependence upon Luther and Martin Bucer, 
Calvin, at the age of 26, gave Europe its first scholarly statement of the 
Protestant faith. 

Geneva had thrown off obedience to Rome before Calvin accepted the 
position of the city’s pastor, but the revolt w'as largely a political move 
against the duke of Savoy. The city was “but imperfectly enlightened in 
divine knowledge.” To effect this enlightenment Calvin prepared a state- 
ment of twenty-one articles of faith to which all citizens were required to 
swear allegiance. This was followed by forced attendance at schools located 
throughout the city, where a catechism drawn up by Calvin and his aides 
was a major part of the curriculum. Calvin was determined to educate the 
people to his kind of Protestantism. Fanatical teachers and members of 
heretical groups in the city rebelled against the rigidity of this procedure. 
Others resented Calvin’s attempt to place the state under control of the 
church. \Vlien, on Easter Sunday, 1538, Calvin refused to administer the 
sacrament with unleavened bread, a riot broke out, and he and his col- 
leagues were banished from the city. 

For the next several years he traveled through Switzerland and France, 
sers'ing the cities he visited in minor capacities. During his stay at Strass- 
burg, be studied the gymnasium of Sturm and began developing in his 
mind a school s)'stem that was later to lake concrete form in Geneva. Dur- 
ing this period he married and continued to write in an attempt to explain 
further liis conception of Protestant Christianity. 

Meanwhile, Geneva was beset with disorder and irrcligion. An attempt 
to restore Catholicism failed, largely as a result of a letter which Calvin 
wrote, at the request of the authorities, in which he gave a thorough ex- 
planation of his position. As his enemies lost power or were unable to 
control the situation, sentiment for Calvin’s return grew. Finally, on Sep- 
tcml>er 13, 1511. he re-entered the city to the enthusiastic shouts of the 
populace — and on his owm terms. For twenty-three years he ruled Geneva 
with .an iron hand, made the city into the "Rome of Protestantism,” rcor- 
g.»ni7cd its education, dresv students and interested parties from all Eu- 
roix*. .and spre.ad his doctrines of Christianity throughout the western 
world. Preaching, writing, conferences, administration— all were eventu- 
ally too mijch for his frail IxKly, and on the evening of M.ay 27, 15G-4, he 
dtt-d in the .arms of his friend Tlicodorc Beza. Tlie next day he was buried 
wuhotit i^mp in a public cemelciy called Plain-palais. 

Cabins i:ducalion.al Tlicor>’. Calvin dreav his philosophy of education 
Urm his Iheolog)-. Man is inherently evil and by nature prone to sin. If 
h it to hunseU he uall inevit.ably U-comc corrupt. His only hope lies In 
an ensuonment that policx-s him from the day of his birth until his coffin 
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It offered instruction in Greek, Hebrew, mathematics, physics, ethics, logic, 
rhetoric, orator)', and poetry. Ten professors staffed this academy. Among 
these was Mathurin Cordier, a friend of Calvin from his college days. 

Tliis school became famous throughout the western world. Students 
came from all over Europe, and from it went young men trained to spread 
Calvinism in other lands. The University of Leyden in Holland, Edin- 
burgh in Scotland, Emmanuel College at Cambridge, and Harvard College 
in Massachusetts were replicas of Calvin’s school. 

Calvin made Geneva into a school of Protestantism and an environment 
every phase of which was dedicated to acculturating the child to Chris- 
tianity. His school was but one institution of a social complex ruled by 
the church. Tliere a city was remade into a religious community along Cal- 
vinistic lines, and from its borders went men to make Calvinism the re- 
ligion of much of western culture for many generations. 

The Spread of Calwnism 

Although Calvinism began in Geneva as a theocratic state, it was not 
allied to any government or reigning monarch. It was carried to Switzer- 
land, France, England, Scotland, the Netherlands, Germany, and the 
American colonies. It gave birth to the Reformed Church that recognized 
no geographic boundaries. Wherever it went, men turned to an educa- 
tional s)'stcm steeped in religion and morals and to an intellectual leader- 
ship that could be nourished only in the Bnest of schools. 

John Knox {circa 1505-1572) was a Scottish priest, historian, and, by 
15-17, preacher of a fully developed Protestantism at Saint Andrews. Wlien 
Saint Andrews fell to the Frcndi fleet in June, 1547, Knox was throw'n into 
the galleys, to be released nineteen months later through the influence of 
Edward VI of England. Then followed years of preaching and travel. This 
inclvided a period when he found a congenial pastorate in Geneva where 
he was completely converted to Calvinism. Tliough ho was exiled from 
Scotland and once condemned to be burned should he ever come home, 
conditions changed as the Protestants became more militant and the au- 
thorities less adamant. In the end he was allowed to reside in his homeland 
anil preach more or less freely. 

Uben, in 15G0, long-standing disagreements Ixrtween England and Scot- 
land were settled, Knox, who had become the leading Protestant in all 
Sc-otland, led Parlhmcnt to a decree almlishing the Roman Church and 
making Calvinism, as expressed in the Presljytcrian Church, the religion of 
the land. In Deceml)or of 15G0 Knox drafted the First Book of Discipline. 
a plan for an autonomous church and a government similar to that in 
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eland. It is estimated that during the seventeenth century more *an 2,000 
students from England enrolled in classes at the university at Leyden alone. 


THE CATHOLIC COUNTER-REFORMATION 


Introduction 

Luther, Calvin, and other leaders of the Protestant movement were 
members of the Roman Catholic Church who came to believe, after much 
soul-searching, that the highw'ay to the future lay outside the traditional 
Church. It must be recognized that others, equally distressed at condiU'oiu 
within and \\ithout the Church, believed that a reformation of the Church 
was possible and neccssar)’. They realized that feudalism was giving way 
to a new social and political order, that the Renaissance with its emphasis 
upon classical civilization and literature was a challenge to medieval 
Christianity, that scholasticism could not contain the new fc□o^vledp Aat 
was filling men’s minds, that many of the practices of the Church s hier- 
archy were in need of rethinking, and that the time had come for a thor- 
ough overhauling of Catholic theology. These people were sensitive to 
the problems that Protestants held In focus but felt that abandonment of 
the ancient Church was not the solution. 

The Roman hierarchy recognized that nationalism was no longer a 
thing to be ignored, but a force reshaping the face of Europe. One world 
under Christ was the goal of the Church, and it would remain so. No 
longer could the Church ignore national loyalties and the desire arising 
everywhere for freedom, economic independence, and national self- 
containment. Roman Christianity had to come up to the times or perish. 
This \%'as a time for realistic thinking and action, and many leaders were 
ready. 

E% cn before the Protestant ro'olt, the Church had begun to move into 
the modem world. Much of the Renaissance was absorbed into the Church, 
and churchmen became its sponsors. The new learning crept into schools 
and religious orders and into the papacy itself. Often a priest or bishop 
was a scholarly gentleman, quoting the ancients and espousing their vir- 
tues. Church orders incorporated classical scholarship and made it central 
in their school curricula. 

The Council of Trent, called in 1S43, was the culmination of a long 
riod of agitation by churchmen for a general council of the Church, with 
authority to recommend reforms of morals, doctrine, and administration. 
The council failed to do much that was needed, forces of conserv'atism 
were e\‘erywhere In evidence, and agreement was often made impossible 
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hospitalized for a considerable lime. During his convalescence he read 
Flotcm of the Saints and a Life of Christ hy hudolphus of Saxony, ^esc, 
and the realization that he would never again he able to lead aimed forces 
because of his injury, caused a crisis in his life. After a period of set - 
searching, punctuated hy visions and other spiritual experiences, he deter- 
mined to turn his back on his family and his noble state and consecrate 
himself to the service of the Church. In 132.3 he made a pilgrim^igc to 
Jerusalem to help rescue the Holy Land from the Turks. Fear that the 
fanatical Turks might destroy all Christians in Jerusalem if aggravated 
by any attempt to challenge their authority caused the Franciscans in 
charge of the holy places to order him back to Spain. 

After four years of study and travel in Spain, during which he met the 
famous Spanish scholar, Juan Luis Vives, Ignatius went to the University 
of Paris where he joined a group of devoted scholars, who with him, at the 
Feast of the Assumption in IS-il, assembled in the crypt of the church of 
Sainte Mary on Montmartre and dedicated themselves to the services of 
the Church. On September 27, 1540, after several unsuccessful attempts to 
return to the Holy Land and after a scries of unusual spiritual experiences 
which brought charges of heresy, Ignatius and his little band of followers 
were recognized by Paul III as the Society of Jesus. Ignatius was chosen 
general and the organization planned along military lines. A constitution 
governing the order ^vas wTitten, and Ignatius completed his Book of 
Spiritual Excrcifc^, one of the world’s most moving books. 

Ignatius remained in charge of the order until shortly before his death, 
when ill health and infirmities made it necessary for him to turn over his 
administrative duties to others. Stricken by a fever, be died suddenly in 


Rome, July 31, 1556. 

The Jesuit Order was organized along militar)’ lines with a general W’ho 
had absolute authority over all members. His only superior was the pope. 
Each member had to takc'ordcrs from his superior without question. 
Obedience was a cardinal sirtue of the order. The Jesuits divided the 
world into provinces, and over each prorince reigned a provincial who was 
appointed by the general. 

The pope saw in the new order an effective weapon against Protes- 
tantism. Consequently the Jesuits were ordered to move throughout 
Europe to combat Protestant ideas wherever found, to w’in back rebel- 
lious lands if possildc, and to hold within the folds of the Church those 


areas not yet contaminated by res'olL 
While the Societv' acceded to the will of its superior, the pope, and be- 
came the Cliurch*s most effective weapon against Protestantism, it also 
mos’ed into the realm of reform. Ignatius, a military man at heart, could 
not tolerate the laxity, immorality, and ostentation that he found prc\'alent 
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in mnny of the holy orders and among the clerg)-. ftc saw the Cluuth in 
need of many refonns if it was to meet the challenge of Protestantism. 
Those who succeeded him in command of the Order uerc relentless in 
their demands for a pure, dedicated, and mililant Church. Some felt tliat 
this was too fanatical, and a bitter struggle dc\eIoped between the Order 
and otlier Church organizations. The power of (he order \n itliin the CImrch 
and at Catholic courts, doctrinal differences that developed as (he order 
shaped its theological platfonn, and the deistic thinkers .imong Catholic 
intellectuals who hated the ultramontane teachings of the order Jed 
eventually to pressures which (he p,apacy could not resist. In 1773, Cle- 
ment XIV found it nccessars' “to cut dostm the mast to save the shijr." 
In bis Brief of Suppression Im> wrote, “For (he sake of pc.ice, and Irecjufse 
the Society can no longer attain the aims for which it was founded, and on 
secret grounds which \vc enclose in our heart, we suppress the said So- 
ciety.” While this decree of the pope w'as acocptcti by most of the Church, 
Frederick 11 of Prussia and Catherine II of Jlasria protected the Society. 
Wien Frederick’s successor exiled the brothers and confiscated the wealth 
of the order, Catherine became their sole protector. After fift)’ years of 
more or less clandestine existence, (he Jesuits were restored (o favor by 
Pius VII in 181-1. From that moment the order grew- in pon cr and impor- 
tance, ftttracting men of unusual talents and abilities, teaching and preach- 
ing throughout the world, winning an Increasing number of comTrls to 
Catholicism from among the intellectuals, and publishing polemical and 
apologetic litemlure in almost all hinguages of the « orld. 


The Jesuits and Education 

^VIlcn a Jesuit w as accepted into (he society, he sw ore a special concern 
for the education of boys." As the order moved against Protestantiw) to 
save Catholic Europe from “contamination, it hecame evident to many 
that the most effectis-c weapon in the struggle was cilucation. kVIicn a 
careful survev of the educational facilities of (he Church iva* made, it 
was discovered that while many agencies urm concerned willi clnnent.iiy 
education and were doing effective teacliing on this level, the Church was 
Kik- on the secondar>- level and in the whole area of college education, 
was here tliat the Jesuits decided to concentrate their efforts. 

Tile task which the society accepted was exacting and cljallcnging. tax- 
g «!,<, u..dfBlanding of the o..n<i5 ttat 

’ruUctl. Foturo clcrios were Mop rdocjlcd in ,rf.ool ..I,™- hn-nlm.. 
ing «-ns unreslriclod, m' ncn.ita.nco ..-.il nfnning cm die c orp- 
dove of p,ig.ini.m and n dtacpcrt for the nmlml); and nmpl.clv 
tlic Clirisl nn life. Uo task of edneotion. as tl,c jesnta conceived ... 
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was to weave this Renaissance spirit and the ancient classics nta tte 
Christian ideal of obedience and submission to the Chmch. 
new individualism bom of Renaissance thinking to Gods J 

saw much good in the new learning and the creative urge which it was 
releasing but recognized that it had to be incorporated into the concept of 
universS Church that demanded abject submission to its dmne wdl. 

To meet this challenge, the Jesuits began one of the most remarUb 
ventures in educaHon, construction of the Rflfio Siudioriim or Pla 
Studies. A group of skilled educators was assembled to write a guiae to 
teachers that would incorporate the ideals of the order, prMent a 
lum and develop a methodology consistent with the goals of the orde 
and the best educational thinking of the times. When completed, this was 
circulated among Jesuit schools, with instructions to try it out over a pe- 
riod of time, discover weaknesses, and report the findings to the centra 
ofBcc. These reports were used as bases for revisions of the document. 
After a period of experimentation and constant reN^rTiting in the hght ot 
actual classroom experience, the order issued a final draft in 1599. ^is 
was a detailed book of instructions dealing with educational aims of 
order, course of study, adminbtration, methods of teaching, discipline, 
and education of teachers. Not even in modem times, with all our knowl- 
edge of child development and teaching techniques, has a plan been d^ 
veloped svith more care and scientific understanding. Today the 
Studiorum, with some minor revisions made in 1832, is still the basis for 


Jesuit education. 

The Jesuits called their schools “colleges” and built them to cover rivo 
levels of instruction. The lower college accepted boys at ten and carrie 
them through five or six years of instruction. There were three grammar 
classes, a class in the humanities, and one in rhetoric. From there the boys 
moved into the higher college or university, where they studied philos- 
ophy, mathematics, and natural science. Religion dominated every leve 
of this education. 

Each college was self-supporting, having an endowment sufficient for 
all its needs. Instruction was free, but gifts were always accepted. Only 
carefully trained Jesuits were allowed to teach in these institutions. At 
the head of each college was a rector appointed by the pope and respon- 
sible directly to the provincial in whose area the college w’as located. The 
rector was assisted by a “prefect of studies” and a “prefect of discipline. 
They carefully superv'ised all teaching, examinations, discipline, and life 
among the students. 

In Jesuit colleges Latin was the only language of instruction. Greek 
w-as subordinate, and the vernacular was forbidden at all times. Texts 
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were carefully ecliiecl to mil ool any pagan ■nflumcn that might wan, 
the thinking of the students, and notes were inserted explaining all pas- 
sages from the Christian viewpoint. Sabjert matter, methods of teactxtnc. 
and other school matters were e.Tp]3i{icd in detail, and no departures from 
the Ratio were permitted. 


Education, according to the Jesuits, should be made as easy and pleasur- 
able as possible. This was most difficult since a great deal that was taught 
had little or no bearing upon the daily life of the pupils. Teachers sur- 
mounted this difficulty by introducing rivalry as the major motivating 
device. Eacli pupil was pitted against another of similar ability, each class 
was assigned a rival, each school sought to top another school, and each 
teacher had his opponent whom be strove to outstrip. In addition to n^'alry, 
the Jesuits used the sense of duly, Im'e, desire for praise, fear of disgrace, 
reward and punishment, prizes, badges of honor, and positions of leader- 
ship. In short, these educators knew many methods for stimul.iting boys 
to leam. 


Tlic most used method was memory. *1116 mind, they believed, should 
be stored with knowledge in abundance, and repetition was the best way 
to attain this goal. The teacher >vouJd explain in great detail tlic lesson 
for the following day, anticipating difficulties that might arise and clearing 
away any possible misunderstandings. Then the student learned ibo lesson 
verbatim. At lesson time he recited the material, discussed it until clear 
ideas developed, and was helised to see its reJalionsbip to all that he 
had learned before. Daily, weekly, monthly, and yearly rcM'cws were em- 
ployed to hold the learned material in the minds of the pupils. Tliorough- 
ness, exactness, and understanding were combined in this tcaciiing 
method. 

Jesuit teachers receiveti the most carefuf and thorough training of any 
instructors at the time. Voung men wbhing to teach 'verc accepted at the 
close of their work in the lower college. Tliere follo\»-ed two j-ears of moral 
and spiritual discipline, during which the noWtiatc searched his soul and 
sought to develop self-control. Having succeeded at this level, the can- 
didate was sent back to school for one to three years to Icam the subjects 
he would teach. During this time ho obsened master teachers and came 
to understand their methodologj'. This junioratc was followed by three 
ycare of study in the fields of philosophy, mathematics, and natural sci- 
ence at a university of the Jesuit Order. At last the candidate «'as ready to 
begin teaching in the Im^-cr college under the supenision of a trained 
teacher >vlio corrected and encouraged him. After three or tour yean oi 
teaching, he u-ould enter the Aoi«e of studies in his province to demote four 
years to intensive theological study and the practice of spiritual rxemves. 
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Only then was he ready for ordination and complete control of a class. 
This was a long, rigorous, and thorough training for teaching. It left noth- 
ing to chance or individual judgment. 

Did Jesuit education succeed? This has been debated for generations, 
and many positions have been taken. It must be recognized that the 
Jesuits accepted a specialhcd task, a war against the spread of Protes- 
tantism. In discharging this task, they felt no concern for the education of 
the masses of children. To them the point of attack had to be the superior 
youths of the land, young men who w'ould be leaders in their generab'on. 
Here could be the seed-beds of revolt. They were certain that those who 
could control the minds of elite young people during their formative years 
would control the destiny of Europe and the Church. 

Accepting the validity of much of the criticism leveled against it dowm 
the ages, one must recognize that the SoefeW did stop the spread of 
Protestantism, while training young men who were to make their mark 
in the world about them. Some of the finest scholars, scientists, and leaders 
Nvithin the Catholic Church were Jesuits, and pupils from Jesuit schools 
were to be found on the frontiers of every social or intellectual movement. 
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Seventeenth Century Realism 
and Education 


THE REFORMATION LEGACY 

By the close of the sixteenth century, western Europe had responded to 
the new political, economic, social, and religious forces that lud come 
into being, and life in the nations of the West was never to be tJic same 
again. National interests had challenged the Church and won in many 
places. For great masses this world had become more f.iscin.ating tlwn 
the world to come. A consciousness of dignity, s^'orth, and po»ver u’as 
changing the ideological orientation of men, gi\’ing them coumgc to 
attach ancient tradition, rjuestion the most sacrctl authorities, and dare to 
Invent new rvays of dealing with their enWronment. A revolution had 
taken place that was to affect all areas of human living and start man upon 
a scientific quest that would eventually flower in the atomic and space nge. 

This revolution could be seen clearly in education. No longer was man 
svilling to leave his schools in the hands of the Church. Ife mo\’ed (o 
take control of them for advancement in matters of this world. The su- 
perior man v’as no longer the cleric skilled in scliolaslic subtleties, hut the 
man in whom the best that classical tradition, chiN*aIi)', and Christianity 
could offer were integrated. The goal of education, as cnrisionetl by inf)St 
educators, ss’as to combine Grwk and Roman ^>earrty trf cyprevs^on and 
clear thir^'lng, chivalric sensitivity to the human, and Christian piety 
in a w.ay of life that would become the idea! of the future. In pursuit of 
this, the Reformation had exalted the teacher far above anything knou-n 
in the past. Men were encouraged to dex-ote a hfetime to the profession. 
Cities and small (ossms sought good tcacliers and Inauguratctl them svitii 
pomp and ceremony. In search of guidelines to better education, scholars 
turned to Plato, Aristotle, Plutarch, Cioero, and Quintilian. Here ihcv 
found basic principles of education, and curricula. From this sseJI of 
understanding they drew both ideas and inspiration to nourish a new 
education that would scr% e the ends of the dasmlng modem age. 
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School sun'e)'s conducted by Reformation educators rc\'ealed many 
Aveakne^ses and s-uggested paths to follow if schools were to be strength- 
ened. Guided by these studies, princes, cities, and municipal units were 
rebuilding their schools, rev-ising their curricula, and training their teach- 
ers. Careful and expert supervision of schools and teaching was dc\-cloped. 
Attempts were being made to modernize school structures. 

The Society of Jesus, a tool of the Roman Church in its fight against 
Protestantism, saw education as its best %vcapon. It trained teachers, 
erected schools, and developed curricula and a methodology suited to 


its needs. . j • ^ 

The Reformation era had made a beginning. It left much to be desired. 
Ciceronianism, disputes over theological questions that svere no longer 
vital to men, i^orance and superstition among the masses, and a desire 
on the part of many Protestants to substitute their own censorship, rigid 
theolog)*, and hercs)' hunting for that of the Roman Church all served 
to retard progress. Nevertheless, a beginning had been made, and the 
gates of the future had been opened. 


SOME SE\T1NTEENTH CENTURY 
EDUCATIONAL THEORISTS 

WoLFCANC Ratke (RatioO (1571-1635) 

Ratkc was educated at the ^mnasium in Hamburg and the University 
of Rostock- An ardent Lutheran and a man of progressive thinking, he 
turned to educational reforni after coming under the influence of Bacons 
ideas concerning learning through experience. After a visit to England, 
he took up residence in Amsterdam, the center of scientific learning and 
the most prosperous and c-ulturally oriented city in Europe at that time. 
Here he studied classical languages, including Hebrew, and dev’eloped a 
method of teaching languages that he claimed would give a student mas- 
terv' of a tongue quickly and pleasantly. 

In 1612 he was able to present to the elec-tors at Frankfort a statement 
of his educational principles and goals. In this he proposed to teach foreign 
languages better and more effectively in a much shorter time than ever 
before, produce textbooks in all the sciences, and organize a series of pre- 
paratoiv' schools that would thoroughly instruct all children wishing to 
enter higher schools. He was outlining a basic educational structure that 
would revolutionize instruction, make efficient the study of the arts and 
sciences, and unify the people with one language, one government, and 
one religion. 
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bmtalit)', and external motivation are poor substitutes for an inherent 
interest in the assigned tashs. ,, i • . 1, 

Rathe believed that the instructor should be consistent in all lus tcacn- 
ing, presenting similar subjects in the same way. A convert to Bacons 
inductive method, he insisted that the learner first experience things and 
only then move to explanations and investigations of parts. Language 
proceeds from things to words, and we learn something only as we see 
it in its proper relation to other things. ^ 

Such w'as the famous Ratkc method of teaching and learning. In his day 
it was a secret to be revealed only to those who could pay his price. Todaj 
it is the method of good schools everywhere. 


JOHANN AMOS COMENIUS (1592-1670) 

Johann Amos Comcmius has been called “the broadest-minded, the most 
far-seeing, the most comprehensive, and withal the most practical of all 
the writers to have put pen to paper on the subject of education.”* Thus 
cs'aluated at the close of the nineteenth centui}', he had practically no 
influence on education during his lifetime. While his lextboohs were used 
throughout the world, one being translated into twelve European lan- 
guages plus Arabic, Persian, and Turldsb, and while his theoretical works 
are full of the most modem and progressive ideas and understandings, 
educators of the seventeenth and following centuries ignored him. 

His Life 

Comenius, bom at Nimitz in Moravia in the kingdom of Bohemia, was 
an Austro-SIav. His family were members of the old church of the Mo- 
ravian Brethren, followers of John Huss and related theologically to 
Wycliffe in England and the Waldensians of central Europe. Education 
was a major concern of these people. They had established the custom of 
teaching religion in their homes, Iwd supported elementary and secondar>’ 
schools, and had made the University of Prague the most progressive and 
dynamic institution of higher learning in all Europe. 

Although his family had some wealth, the early death of both his parents 
and mismanagement of the estate by his guardian left the boy destitute. 
At the age of twelve be was enrolled in a folk school at Straznice, where 
he was living with an aunt. There he learned Czech, the catechism, and a 
little arithmetic. Most important of an, he came to despise the methods 


. * M. Keatinge, The Creot Didactic of John Amoi Comemtit (London: Adam 
and Charies Black, 1896), p 9S 
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employed in these poor village schools. Later he characterired them as "so 
severe that schools have been looled on as terrors for boys and slaughter- 
houses of the mind.” At sistcen he was enrolled in a Latin sdiool atPrerov 
maintained by- the Morawan Brethren. There he was forced to study along 
with boys of six or seven. The methods used svere no better tlian those in 
tljc folk school. 


At twenty Comenius entered the CdHegc of flerbom in Nassau, intent 
upon becoming a minister. He met and became a fast friend of Jolm 
Hcmy Alstcd, a prodigious UTiter and Calvinist theologian deeply con- 
cerned wdlli educational reform. Alstcd inlrodticed him to the ideas of 
Ratkc and the educationsal progress being made in the Dutch Republic. 
After several short trips to centers of Je.imingand culture, including a visit 
to Amsterdam, Comenius entered the University of Heidelberg, leading 
center of Calvinist and reform teaming. There he came under the influ- 
ence of Johann Valentin Andrea and David Pareus. ^^'hilc at Heidelberg 
he purchased the original manuscript of Copernicus’ De Recolutionibus 
Orblum Coelcstiutn. There also he became a friend of George Hartlib, 
younger brother of Samuel Hartlib, the English merchant and refonner 
w’lio w\as influential in forming the no)’al Society. 

After some tnu’ol, during which he made friends ivith many of the lead- 
ing spirits of the day, Comenius returned to Moravia, ^vhere he taught 
in a Latin school operated by the Moravian Brethren, and began to write 
theological and educational books. In 1616 he was ordained a priest in 
the church of the Moravian Brethren at Zeravicc. This turned his energies 


to religious matters and was tlie beginning of a crusade to unite all 
Protestants against vvhat he considered to be antichrist, the Roman 
Church. In J618 he accepted nn offer to become pastor and superintendent 
of schools in Fulneck, a leading center of the Brethren. 

The Tlurty Years’ War began in 1618 when Comenius was hventy-six 
years of age. As Catholics and Protestants were locked in bitter combat, 
Europe was devastated beyond imagination. At the battle of IVhite Moun- 
tain the Protestant Bohemians were defeated and their leaders e.vecuted. 
This was followed by a period of systematic and brutal persecution of all 
non-Catholics, except Jews, in southern Germany, Moravia, and Bohemia. 
Hie Moravian Brethren were special targets of Catholic forces, and eveiy 
effort was made to exterminate them as the wlest of heretics. The only 
sin of these warm-hearted, humble, self-sacrificing, and simple people u-^ 
their evaneelical Protestant faith, a faith that had been anatliema to mili- 
tant Catholics since the buming of Huss. Comenius identified himself with 
his people, taught and worked among them es-en though he was a hunted 
man, bLme their bishop, and championed their cause wherever he could 


find listeners. 

\Vhen persecution 


became excessively violent and he had lost all his 
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property, Comenius fled Moravia with only the clothes on his back. He 
was forced to lca\’e his wife, who was expecting, and his son. Alter the 
baby came, she went to live \vi\h her mother in Prerov where, m 16-:^ 
she and both children died of the plague. Nfeanwhilc Comenius wandered 
throughout Europe, seeking a home for the exiled Brethren and tutoring 
the childrCTi of his many protectors. Finally he settled at Lcszno (Lissa) 
in Poland, where he became rector of the ^annasium and. for thirteen 
years, ministered to his people, wrote religious and educational books, 
"and developed his new and belter methods of teaching. 

In 1641, at the in\itation of Samuel Hartlib, English scholar and philan- 
thropist, Comenius \lsiled England to help establish a college that would 
embody many of his cherished ideas. This was a most disappointing 
journey. Hardlv had he arrived on English soil when the Irish Bebellion 
broke out, and Parliamcmt was far too busy to consider any of his pro- 
posals. Howc^'cr, he did voice some ideas and set in motion certain forces 
that contributed to the founding later of the Royal Society, a clearing- 
house for scientific information and research. It was on this visit that he 
met John Winlhrop, then governor of Massachusetts, and received a half- 
joking ofler of the presidency of IIar\'ard College, which he refused even 
to consider. 

After the failure of his mission in I-ondon, Comenius accepted the m- 
\-italion of Ludewie de Geer, a Hollander living in Sweden, to prepare a 
Sene'S of textbooks for Swedish schools. For the next six years, under the 
autocratic direciion of Oxensteima, chancellor of Sweden, and John 
Skyte, chancellor of the University of Upsala, he UTOte texts, grammars, 
and lexicons for the schools of Sweden. 

By the time this task was completed, Comenius had become the most 
sought-after educator in all Europe. Cardinal Richelieu invited him to 
France to assist in establishing an academy of science, an invitation which 
he turned down. Leaders in other countries asked his help, and he was in 
correspondence with scholars and educators in both Europe and America. 
Meanwhile he was w'riting one book after another on education, religion, 
mysticism, and government. 

By 1650 he dc-cided to accept an invitation to establish a school at 
Sarospatak, in Hungarv'. This was a complete failure. After a time of 
wandering and persecution he settled in Amsterdam, where from 16>4 
until the c-nd of his life he devoted his energies to writing, teaching, preach- 
ing, and the care of his rapidly diminishing flock of Brethren. 

Hjs Pansophic Dr.FA.M 

^ Science vva.s opeming windows on a fascinating and challenging world. 
Knowledge was growing in all directions, and the mind of man was ex- 
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ploring ,1 new world of which his immcdute ancestors eouU not even 
dream. Comcttiits, more than most scholars of his age, sensed svhat w,as 
Iwiipcning and was enamored of the possihililies that seemed to open 
oefore him. IIis imaginative mind conceived the idea of amassing all 
knowledge and tcac})ing It to ail men to the limit of tlieir individual ca- 
pacities. Tills was pansophia. 

To Comcnius this meant a great cncj'clopedia to which all scholars 
would contribute and in which would lie .assembled all the knowledge man 
had discovered. His friend and former teacher, Alsted, had attempted this 
in a 120-\olume work. Comcnius recognized the worth of this endeavor 
but realized that no man could master all knowledge and that a true com- 
pilation must be tJie work of many scholars. It meant further a grcsit center 
of Icvamlng and research, where all inventions and discoveries could be 
assembled, where scliolars would li-ave the facilities to study and investi- 
gate, and where students could study and learn. It also meant that a new 
and better method of teaching had to be developed if each individual 
was to be able to Icam from all the fields of knowledge to the limit of his 
capacity. 

Inherent in this pamnp/rtc idea were two noble, if idealistic, affirmations 
of faith. One of these challenged the traditional doctrine of human de- 
pravity, It affirmed that mankind is capable of improvement through the 
development of his intellectual powers. Man comes into this world bear- 
ing the seeds of both evil and good, but he is not doomed to succumb to 
evil. Given proper stimulation, the seeds of virtue and piety are capable 
of unlimited cultivation- Man can return to his former state of purity and 
divinity, Tlie other affirmation of faith was Comcnius’ belief tliat all men, 
even the peasant masses, can be educated. To accomplish this, all children, 
of whatever economic or cultural status, should be educated together, 
“that they may stimulate and urge on one another.’’ All differences of sex, 
religion, social position, and economic advantage were to be disregarded 
and eacli individual judged on his intellectual ability. 


Hrs WnrriNGS 

It would require many pages to discuss adequately all the writings of 
Comenius. He w'as a man with several missions and wrote incessantly to 
further his beliefs and inform the world. Among his pamphlets and books 
are religious treatises, sermons, church histories, devotional material, com- 
mentaries, hymnals, catechisms, translations, works of prophecy, letters 
on many subjects to men in walks of life, textbooks and guides for 
instruction, and major attempts at developing principles for a neiv and 
better education. We can be concerned here only with his major wTitmg.s 
in the field of education. 
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Comenius’ monumental discussion of educational theory and pnnciples 
is the Didactica Magna (The Great Didactic). This was written and re- 
vised many times over a period of years, first in Czech and finally in Latin. 

It was published in Amsterdam in 1657. Here he presented his mature 
thinking about child growth and development, about the place of educa- 
tion in the eternal plan for man’s soul, about pansophic learning and 
methodology, about the several schools that comprise the cducatiOTal 
ladder, and about “the art of education" and school management. The 
chief purpose of this book, he wrote, was “to seek and find a method o 
instruction, by which teachers may teach less, but learners may learn 
more.” 

Another theoretical work appeared under the title The School of In- 
fanaj. Here Comenius showed a fairly accurate understanding of the de- 
velopment of children from birth to six years of age. The home, he held. 

Is the first school, and the child’s education must begin at the molher^s 
knee. This is a textbook for mothers who wish to begin their childrens 
education correctly. It anticipates in great detail later appreciations of the 
value of prc-school education. At this age the child must learn to use his 
senses accurately, become a cooperative member of his family group, and 
live as a member of the religious community. Here the mother begins 
the pansophic education of her child in terms of his level of maturity. 

In 1631 Comenius published Januae Linguamm Reserata (Gate of 
Tongues Unlocked), an introductory textbook for students beginning the 
study of Latin. The book attempted to arrange all the principal words of 
the Latin language in 1,200 sentences, each word appearing only once. 
After this text was used for a while, it was found to be too advanced for 
beginners, and Comenius wrote a more elementary text called Vestibulum 
or the Vestibule to the Cate of Tongues Unlocked. The aim was to sim- 
plify and grade instruction more to the child’s ability, to teach each word 
in relation to the thing to which it referred, and to help the child identify 
things through Latin words. 

W^ile at Sarospatak Comenius prepared a plan for his ideal school, 
Sketch of a Pansophic School, to guide him in developing the school he 
had been commissioned to organize. Although the “sketch” proposed seven 
graded classes, only three were ever in operation. By this time he svas con- 
\nnccd that even his Vestibulum was too advanced for beginners. This 
led him to write one of the most famous texts of all times, Orbis Sensualiujn 
rictus (The World in Pictures), Here he combined pictures, the vernacular, 
and Latin. On each page, covering about half the page, was a picture in 
which were many objects. Below the picture were two versions of a story, 
one in the vernacular and the other in Latin, dealing with the picture and 
the objects it contained. Each important Latin word was numbered, and the 
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same number appeared on Iho vernacular word and on the object in the 
picture to which the word refereed. For erample. in an English version 
wJiicIi \vn-; published in 1SS7, page cighty-seven contains a picture of a 
potter at his ^vheel. and about him are objects of his trade and products 
of his n'hccl. Below the picture and to tl»e left is the story in English, be- 
ginning with “The Potter sifting over a wheel maketb Pots . , ” To the right 
of the page is the same story in Latin TTie word “Potter” is paralleled by 
the Latin word “Figulas ” and each is numbered “I/* This same number 
appears on the potter in the picture. In this way Comenius sought to 
make the meaning of words visual. 


The Aim or Education 

Comenius contributed much to the easier and more pleasant method of 
learning languages, but u’Ords to him were only kej’s to open the treasures 
of knowledge. Education in its most complete form was preparation hr 
life here and hereafter through the mastery of facts about the universe, Wc 
learn, ho wrote, “not for the school, but for life.” 

Man is God’s most excellent, most complete creation. His final end is 
be}'ond this life, in eternity. This life is merely preparation for eternal life. 
To prepare for eternity man must know all things, have pouer over all 
things, including himself, and refer himself and all things to God. Tlie 
school must teach children all knowledge to the limit of their capacity, 
make them virtuous, and instill in them love and worship of Cod. 

Children, he believed, are not bom human. Tliey come into this world 
with an innate capacity for becoming hum.an if properly educated. There- 
fore education was, for him. no frill or polish that may or may not be added 
It was absolutely necessary if one was to develop his human nature. Fur- 
thermore, it must begin at birth and continue until the individual has 
become as human as his basic nature jiermits. All schools with which 
Comenius had had experience gave tlie child a mass of verbiage which he 
had to memorize in meaningless fashion. TTiis, to him, was less than no 
education. True Christian education “leads to virtue and piety" 'Ibis calls 
for good teachers equipped with good textbooks and schooled in good 
methods. 


The Educational Ladder 

Comenius envisioned a system of schools beginning with the birth of 
the child and continuing unfd adulthood, so situated that eveiy person 
would have easy access to learning. He saw all subjects graded to the 
maturity of the child, a uniform daily and yearly scliedule, a room and a 
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teacher for each class, and liours of study detennincd by the child s 
capacity to learn. He saw each pupil studying in his properly graded class 
with others of his same maturity, having his own textbooks containing all 
the material to be learned in each class, and doing his work in the class- 
room under guidance of a well-trained teacher. 

Since education begins at birth, every home must be a scliool. This he 
called Schola materna or School of the Mother’s Knee. He wrote his School 
of Infancy as a handbook for mothers. It gave the mother detailed instruc- 
tion in all phases of infant education: physical, mental, cxpressional, man- 
ual, moral, social, and religious. Here the child begins his learning of all 
subjects through activities suited to his interests and abilities. Woven into 
the book arc instructions as to the use of fairy tales. Mother Goose rhymes, 
play, music, and construction. The mother is the child’s first teacher and 
the home his firsC school. 

At six Comcnius would have the child enter a Schola vcrnacula or ver- 
nacular school where he would study his native language for the next six 
years. To this school ever}' child, regardless of rank or sex, must go and 
receive instruction in ‘‘desegregated” classes, an almost unheard-of innova- 
tion. Children should be compelled to attend this school, located in every 
hamlet or village. The aim of this education was to train the sense organs, 
imagination, and memory through reading and writing in the vernacular, 
practical arithmetic, music, religion, general history, economics and 
politics, and the mechanical arts. Instruction must be without compulsion. 
Comcnius was convinced that a properly motivated child would learn 
gladly; consequently when one had to be beaten or forced in any way to 
learn, it “is the fault of no one but the teacher, who does not know ho%v to 
make his pupil receptive of knowledge, or docs not take the trouble to 
do so.” 

XNlien the child had mastered the work of the vernacular school, he 
might progress to the Schola Latina or Latin school if he aspired ‘liigher 
than the workshop. This school was divided into six classes or years: 
grammar, natural philosophy, mathematics, ethics, dialectic, and rhetoric. 
It was to be found, Comenius hoped, in every eity and to be open to all 
\%ho wished to leam more, regardless of their vocational plans. In this 
school the pupils would learn Latin, Greek, and Hebre\v, and continue 
the study of the vernacular. 

After a young person had completed the Latin school at or near the age 
of eighteen, he might go on to a tmiversit}' loc-ated in each kingdom or 
proMncc. Comenius recognized that only the vcr>' few, the brightest and 
t lose of highest moral character, could profit by advanced instruction. He 
suggested that public examinations be instituted to select from graduates 
of the Latin school those fitted to continue. The university would prepare 
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/or tJie mirustry, law. medicine, teaching, and leadership in the state Here 
special concern u-ould be taken to train the will through a curriculum that 
was imiversaJ, providing for the study of “evcor branch of human knowl- 
edge. WTnle he recognized that a univereity should be a place for research 
he did not belici-e that all the students, concerned as they were witli pro- 
fessional competency, would haw time for much original investigation. 

Comenius would top off this education with extensile travel, giving the 
student opportiioitics to e.vperience directly the ivorld of things. Through 
tJiis experience, he A\'Ould come to understand and appreciate human na- 
ture and the variety of institutions man has created. 

Tins was Comenius’ educational ladder, beginning with the birdi of the 
child and continuing into his adult years in the form of travel and mature 
experiences, Comenius saw no end to education. As man is continual!)' 
experiencing and grow’ing, his education can never end except with deatij. 

His Psychological Found.ation 

CoiTienitis was an appreciative obserx-er of nature and of children. He 
had a keen sensitivity to his environment and seemed to understand in- 
tuitively the ways in which maturing life experiences its surroundings. But 
ho svas in no sense a modern psychologist, fie was a child of his age. 
Veaming so to make more perfect the world in which he lived and to lead 
mankind to its richest possible accomplishments, he was often the dupe of 
his own dreams as well as of the m.achinations of the unscrupulous. He was 
a strange ml.xture of sagacity, acute undersiandiog. and naivete. 

He accepted without que.stion the reigning faculty psychology that had 
come dotvn from Anstotle. He was prone lo reason from analogy and put 
aside hard logic. These two tendencies at times distorted his clearer under- 
standing of child nature and the ways the child grows to maturity. In spite 
of these defects, his psychological foundations in education were often 
accurate and penetrating. 

All knowledge, he beb'eved, comes through man’s five senses, and there 
can be nothing in the mind which has not passed through these doorways. 
These must be trained for accuracy and clearness. If sense impressions are 
to be more than discrete and crude experiences of the environment, they 
must be taken up by the imagination, amplified, and developed. This inner 
sense or faculty draws out the implications of e.xperience and brings 
understanding. , 

Comenius saw the mind as a number of faculties needing development. 
Memory, reason, perception, and the many other faculties uere to be 
trained by use and activity. This was the long-honored ^eory of mental 
discipline. But Comenius was umvilling to accept this in its extreme tom. 
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Memor)', for example, could be trained by daily exercise in memorizing. 
Tins, however, is not necessarily good education. Comenius realized that 
memor}’ is best when the material to be memorized has come to the mind 
through the senses clearly and accurately and is understood by the pupil. 
To accomplish this, he recommended the use of objects and a full explana- 
tion of each before any attempt is made at memorizing. 

Children arc dilTercnt in untold ways. Comenius was sensitive to this 
fact and strove to develop his educational method in terms of these 
differences. Instruction, he constantly admonished, must be fitted to the 
indiridual child. The school must be graded so that children can be 
grouped in terms of their maturity and abilities, textbools must be pre- 
pared that present knowledge in ways the child can understand, and 
method must be adapted to the indh’idual child. Development is not 
gradual but a matter of discrete stages, each srith its distinctive charac- 
teristics. Tlic educational ladder, texts, and method all must be con- 
structed to best care for the child at each stage of growth. 

Comenius would not slop here. He attempted to can}’ this insight to its 
logical conclusion and emphasize the fact that each child is different and 
must be iastructed in terms of itis differences. This is most clearly seen in 
his emphasis upon interest in education. He believed that compulsion and 
force in teaching were admissions of failure and that each child could be 
motivated to Icam if bis interests were appealed to. All children want to 
learn. Tliis is inherent and natural. From birth the child has an innate 
desire to “see, hear, and handle csciylhing new." He wants to knosv 
os entiling. Tlie teacher must understand the child, know what in him 
furnishes the drive to learn, and use these forces skillfully. Each child has 
his os\7i indisidual capacity to learn, some less and others more. This the 
ttaclur must realize and adapt his assignments and expectations to it 3t 
all times. 
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thinking, to will by willing, to appredate by appreciating. All Icaminc 
comes through acting upon what is learned. ® 


A Pansopihc Curriculum 

Wien Comenius a/Rrms that everyone is “to know al! things, to do all 
diings, and to say all things,’* he astonishes the casual reader. This is an 
impossible dream. A more carcAd reading of Comenius wifi make this idea 
palatable to the modern mind. This was little more than a seventeenth cen- 
tuiy version of the concept of a well-rounded or many-sided education. 
Comenius lived in an age when the frontiers of knoivJedge were being 
explored in many directions, and areas hitherto unknown were being 
opened to man's mind. He realiaed that the narrou' goals of medieval edu- 
cation, as well as those of Humanism, wew no longer adequate. Man must 
travel far, to the frontiers and beyond. In the ivorld of the Intellect if he 
aspires to be educated. He must know many things lus forefathers »verc 
denied. A well-educated man must knoiv something about everj’thing: he 
must be at home In all fields of knowledge, old as u-ell as new. This is what 
Comenius meant when he aspiretl to kavc everyone “know all things, . . . 
do all tilings, and ... say all things.” 

This could be done only if the curriculum were constructed correctly 
and a method adequ.ite for the task devised. Comenius belle\'ecl that he 
had discovered both 

Since much of this necessary knowledge is ^^•Illton in books or com- 
municated through speaking, ever}’one must master languages. One must 
learn bis omti vernacular well so that lie will understand wli.it is said, ap- 
preciate fine shades of meaning and inferences, and be able to communi- 
cate bis knowledge to others. He must understand other vernaculars in 
order to communic.ite with those of other lands who have knowledge to 
impart or wisii to leam. He must be skillful in classical languages since so 
much of man's knowledge was gathered in days when these were the 
languages of common intercourse. 

History was, to him, a necessary subject for a pansopln’c curriculum. It 
should be taught at all levels to reveal to man his past and the knowledge 
men have gained. To this should be added all the sciences and religion. As 
science had become the too! of all new knowledge, no one should be un- 
acquainted with its nature and the facts it revTalcd. The “modem man^ 
must be at home in the world of the sciences. Since even the "modem man 
is a child of God destined for eternal life, he cannot i^ore religion. 

Comenius added to this the seven hberal arts, which could be studied 
only in the Latin tongue, lie further insisted upon familiarity with manual 
arts and industiy as the n-ay to fed at home in man’s commercial and 
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economic environment. He did not insist that ever)'One be equally skilled 
in all these arts but advocated enough experience to develop in the in- 
dividual understanding and appreciation of this important area of human 
endeavor. 

A Pansopiiic Method 

The method must grow out of the nature of child growth and follow the 
laws of human development. There is a time for all learning. The teacher 
must discover this time and teach when the child is ready. Tlie child learns 
words and things together, not words first and things later, as in past 
methods. He learns best through understanding, as he sees the part in its 
relation to the whole and the whole in relation to himself. Instruction must 
proceed step by step, slowly, in accord with the child’s growth. There can 
be no compulsion since one learns best when he wants to learn. 

Tliesc facts were basic to the pansophtc method. Comcnius expressed 
them in terms of analogies that he drew from nature. These analogies 
should not dim their luster or serve to hide the truth, which Comenius 
sensed in the world he was obser\ing. From these he drew a methodology 
that was sound. 

All teaching must appeal to the senses. The teacher will use natural 
objects, pictures, diagrams, models, trips to places being studied, and other 
objective material whenever it is available. The classroom should be 
decorated with sasual aids to learning. Let the child see, hear, feel, taste, 
and manipulate his environment as much as possible. 

Fit all learning to the child’s abilit>'. What is the pupil ready to learn? 
This must he the criterion of what is taught. Each step in learning will pre- 
pare for the next step, lay the foundation upon which future learning will 
build. Since nature moves from a whole to the parts, teaching must give 
the pupil the meaning of the unit before it explores the more minute and 
difficult parts. 

One may think he knows and understands, but let him try to teach an- 
other. Tliere is the real test of knowledge. Appreciating this, Comenius 
insisted that children learn in groups and that each one tell the others 
what he has learned. In this way the pupil uses his knowledge and im- 
presses it upon himself beyond all danger of forgetting. 

Learning is more efficient if correlated with similar learning. To the ex- 
tent that a thing learned is related to something else learned, both will be 
rnore ecply impressed and will be remembered longer. J ust as every' sense 
s lou ie employed in perceiving an object, so should similar materials 
be related in the mind so that the recall of one will stimulate recall of the 
other. 
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Such is the pansophic method, a method based on the laws of child <Tt- 
velopment and learning as Comenius knew them. B)' (hcse (cchnic]uvs tiic 
child Avill leam about all phases of his environment. Tin's learning wifi be- 
come wider and deeper as he becomes more mature. Jf the teacher has 
uisely used in terest and built the will correctly, learning will continue after 
he has released his charge to his ovm dcslccs. In this ^v•a)' ever) one u’ill 
leam everything to the limit of bis ability, and willing])-. 

CoMENius IN Perspective 

We began oiu- study of Comenius with the obsers-ation that this sensitive 
and understanding bishop of the Monivi.in Bretliren had practically no 
influence irpon the education of he's day. This was due largely to the nature 
of the times and his place in them. The seventeenth ccrrtui^- w as an age of 
the divine right of Idngs and class distinctions. It was not ready to think 
in terms of education for all in schools making no divisions or prosisfons 
for rank, economic status, sex, or manner of living. Furtlicr, Comenius was 
identified clearly ^vi^h a minority religious sect that was despised, per- 
secuted almost to e-xtinction, and exiled from its land and coimtr)’. Ills 
people belje\’e<l in freedom and resisted governmental autliorit)', practiced 
Christian communism, and rchiscd to admit to membership anyone ^vho 
refused to renounce his titles and power. 

Comenius svrote textbook-s that were sound and right. Teaclicrs recog- 
nized this and used tliem effectisely. Tlicy helped to teach Latin to children 
of rank and power in se^egated schools. There was nothing in them that 
contradicted the status quo or made propaganda for any particular religious 
sect or economic or social theory. It is a different story- wlicn one tttnis to 
his theoretical or religious works. Today ve can read these books, recog- 
nize the ‘clear understanding of children upon \shich they- wx-re written, 
and appreciate the soundness of their educational principles without lictng 
disturbed by their theology. People in the sesentecnlh century were not 
able to do this. Eaclr age has its bias, against whicli it judges men and 
mor'cmenfs. Tire bias of the seventeenth century- made Comenius 
an.athema. 


REALISM JN ENGLISH EDUCrkTION 

SOME EDUCATIONAL REALISTS 
Samuel Ilartl.b (dm J5S»-lSrO) M-as lire son of a Polisll rcfugoc mw- 
chanl li.inf! at ElWng in Prossia. His mothfr sras ll.o daughter of a rch 
English merchant nf Dan/ig. In I62i lie .net tn England. ..here he lord 
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for the remainder of his life as merchant, agriculturalist, and leader of a 
group of educational devotees dedicated to the reform of English educa- 
tion along realistic lines. He encouraged many of the leading minds of the 
age to write and publish works on education, printed books from his own 
pen and from those of friends, planned a school for the sons of gentlemen, 
and participated in much of the activity attendant upon Cromwells reign 
in England. As a reward Cromwell settled a pension upon him, which he 
lost after the Restoration. 

Hartlib was an admirer of Comenius and sought to bring his ideas to the 
attention of Englishmen, In this endeavor he published, in 1637, Conatuum 
Comenianonim praelucUa and, in 1639, Comenii pamophiae prodromtis et 
didactica dmertatio. He believed that all the gains of Protestantism would 
be lost if diverse sects could not unite and work together. To further this 
idea he wrote Ecclesiastical Peace Among Protestants and a plan for a 
utopian state, A Description of the Famous Kingdom of Macaria. In 1647 
he published Considerations Tending to the Happy Accomplishment of 
England's Reformation in Church and State in which he advocated munici- 
pal support and control of schools in every community. This was followed, 
in 16^, by A True and Ready Way to Learn the Latin Tongue. All the 
ideas expressed in these educational treatises were in conflict with English 
tradition, which held education to he a matter of the family and not the 
state and sought to maintain clear distinctions between classes and rank 
in the state. 

One of Hartlib's highly significant proposals was an Office of Address, a 
government bureau to deal with labor, employment of the poor, relations 
between religious groups, education, dissemination of knowledge about 
scientific inventions and discoveries among scholars everywhere, and the 
advancement of learning. 

One bf Hartlib’s close friends was Hezekiah Woodward (1590-1675), a 
Puritan teacher and strong advocate of the philosophy and methodology 
of Comenius. As a sense realist, he believed that teachers should use as 
much appeal to the senses as possible. Objects, diagrams, pictures, mock- 
ups, and other visual devices should be part of every lesson. He believed 
strongly that the teacher should study and understand the mind of the 
child and adapt all his teaching to the la\vs of this developing mind. 

His masleqiicce, A Light to Grammar and All Other Arts and Sciences, 
pub ished in 1641, w-as dedicated to his friend Hartlib. Another important 
work frorn his pen was a pamphlet entitled A Gate to Science. 

Harthbs close friend, John Duty (1596-1680), was prevailed upon to 
'•nte a pamphlet entitled Reformed Schools, published in 1650. In this he 
advocated the use of the senses, tradition, and reason in learning. Among 
e pnncip es that he developed in his work were ( 1 ) teaching adapted to 
e menta e\el of the child, (2) no formal education before the child is 
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nine, (3 ) an enriclicd anti encyclopedic curricului 
advances (o higher levels, and (4) all edneaUon i 
Puritan clergyman, advocated closer and more 
among the Protestants of Europe. 

Probably the most noted friend and admirer of Hartlib was John Afiltan 
(1608-1674). flere was a realist of a different hue. Wliile Comenius and the 
company tliat assembled about him have been called sense realists be- 
cause of fheij great emphasis upon learning through the senses, Milton 
must be called a humanistic realist He >vas a true humanist, a scholar in 
the classical tradition, one who believed that the best knowledge in all 
fields could be obtoined from a reading of the great books of the past. 

Milton was educated at Saint Paul’s school in London and at Christ 
College, Cambridge. To complete his education, be traveled widely on 
the continent Upon his return he identified himself with the Puritan cause, 
taught a private school for boys in London for a number of years, and 
served in Parliament. 

At tho insistence of Hartlib, he wrote 0/ £d«cc/lon, published in 1644. 
In this he advocated that training given in Latin schools and universities 
be taken over by Academies, which should be established in each com- 
munity. The Puritans liked the idea and began founding these institutions 
in places out of the reacli of the Anglicans, who wanted to destroy all 
dissenting tliought and education. 

Milton’s basic educational thinking was Calvinist. His Academy was 
right out of Geneva, His statement of the aim of all education is the 
Calvinist aim; “I call, therefore, a complete and generous education, (hat 
which fits a man to perform justly, skillfully, and magnanimously all the 
offices, both private and public, of peace and war," 

Elementary instruction did not concern hfilton. He was thinking of a 
realistic, encyclopedic, thorough education that would begin when the 
child was twelve years of age. This would include Greek and Latin, as ^vell 
as modem foreign languages, grammar, mathematics, and religion — a 
curriculum desigtied for boys of exceptional ability, those who would be 
leaders in government, commerce, and <iuircb. At about twenty-one the 
boy should leave school and travel widely to learn from experiences as 
broad as life itself. 

Two other close friends of Hartlib who were prominent in the develop- 
ment of realism in English education were Sir William Petty (1623-1657) 
and Charles Hoole (1610-1667). 

Petty’s Adoice of \V.F. to Mr. Samuel ftartlib For the Advancement of 
Some Particular Parts of Learning, published in 1648, contained sugges- 
tions for a school system catering to English aristocracy. At the base he 
proposed a common school (Ergastulam Literarium) in which all ^ildren 
would learn to read and svrite and begin learning a trade. One might use 


m, broadening as the child 
It public expense. Dury, a 
harmonious rekitionshios 
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the experience of learning a trade as the basis for making a li%ang. for 
dealing with artisans \^ho might be working for him, or just for recreatjon 
and understanding of the world of manual work. This would be followed 
by a trade college {Gymnasium ^tcchanicum) devoted to the advancement 
of all industrial pursuits. Here one might perfect his craft or come to 
understand the world of business and manufacture. Finally, he proposed 
an Academy {NosocomUnn Acadcmicum) similar to the university. This 
would include classrooms, labonitories, a library', an observatory', an art 
gallery, and a large aquarium. 

IIoolc was a practical teacher and writer on educational theory'. His 
years as a teacher in both a tow'n Latin school and a private school plus 
thorough reading of the leading educators of the age, including Comenius, 
gave him a rich background upon which to base his theories and sug- 
gestions. He translated many works on education, as well as books that 
could be used as texts. One of the latter was Comenius’ Orbis Pictus. 
Among his own writings \s'crc children’s stories, a Latin grammar, and an 
English-Latin vocabulary. 

The book that gave Hoolc his grc*alcst fame was A AVm Discovery of 
the Old Art of Teaching School, published in 1659 after being circulated 
among scholars for some twenty-three years. This was the summing up of 
his years of teaching and study and his mature thinking about education. 
In the book he suggested that the child should move through a petty 
school and then a grammar school. All children should begin their educa- 
tion in the petty school, where, in groups of several hundred, they would 
learn to read and write in about three y'cars. At seven or eight, children 
should be separated into those planning to proceed to a classical education 
and those who would spend some more time with English and a Utile 
arithmetic. Those looking to grammar school would study the elements of 
I-atin for four years. These students were divided into four classes of not 
more than forty boys, each class under a master employed for his skill in 
teaching Latin by realistic methods. Hoole suggested that the grammar 
school be administered by a master and each class taught by an usher. For 
three years all boys xvould study Latin until they' had mastered both 
grammar and the reading of fairly difficult passages. The fourth year gave 
fecial attention to perfecting one’s knowledge of Latin grammar. It also 
^gan the study of rhetoric. Greek should becin in the fifth year and 
Hebrew' in the sixth. 


Non-Conformist Education 

To escape legal suppression, non-conformists turned to family education 
to ^ve their children the schooling they felt necessary’. This was consistent 
"at English tradition. The aristocracy had for generations considered the 
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home the best of all schools. It was possible for parents to teach religion 
manners and morals to their ouna childrcr* or to include children of neigh ’ 
bors and friends. This movement hatched a great number of books de- 
signed to guide pareius in llus rducationa! undertaking. The School of 
lufanctj by Comcnius became popular. Other books of this nature included 
Defoe's The Family Instructor and The Ncio Family Instrxtcior. Of 
Domestical Duties by \\'il|iam Gouge had reached its third edition by 
1031. There were also numerous catechisms which parents could use to 
instruct their children in true Calvinist theology. 

While strict enforcement of the law against unlicensed teachers was the 
order of the day, dissenting elementary schools were black-market institu- 
tions. sometimes operating more or less openly and at other times 
diligently tracked down and abolished. After 1670, liberal courts began 
interijreting the Ian* in favor of tbe non-conformists, and their elementary 
schools came out into the open in many communities throughout England. 
The curriculum of these schools was similar to that of realistic elementary 
schools under Church of England control or supervision, except that 
Calvinist doctrine was emphasized, and the rigid moral precepts of the 
Geneva tradition svcrc drilled into the young. 

TIk* non-conformists topped their educational structure with the 
academy, conceived in Genes’a and developed to fit English needs by John 
Milton. At first these schools were taught by pastors and scholarly gentle- 
men, dispossessed of Uicir churches or teaching chairs by intolerant laws, 
in their homes or in homes of friends. After the Act of Toleration (I6S9) 
they began to appear in public more often and attract a ^vide clientele. 

Tlic academies sought to adapt Instruction to the needs of the students 
they attracted. Wlicn preparation of students w'as poor, they included one 
or t«D years of elementary training in Latin. When tbe interest U'as ade- 
quate, they included a full four-year college education leading to the 
ministry, law, medicine, business, military and na^’al careers, and civil 
emplojTnent. Latin and Greek were stressed in most academies. Added to 
these subjects w’cre usually mathematics, plrysics, astronomy, logic, 
rhetoric, ctliics, and metaphysics. A few academies offered Hebrew, and 
some experimented with teaching modem foreign languages. Gradually 
the curriculum of these academies becamo eucydopedic or pansopbic as 
the influence of Cotnenius was felt increasingly. 

Daniel Defoe (efren 1659-1730 

James Foe was a butcher and a citizen of London, a non-conformist, a 
Calvinist who valued education above eveiytbing else. His son Daniel, 
who siened his name either Foe or Defoe, ivas educated at the famous dis- 
senting academy conducted by Mr. Charles Morton at Stoke Newington. 
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After completing his education, he entered business and made and lost 
fortunes as owner of a hosiery factory, a commission merchant dealing in 
Spanish and Portuguese goods, and manager and chief owner of a tile 
factory. Ilis writings made him friends and enemies, brought him wealth, 
or contributed to his business failures. He received commissions at the 
hands of royalty and was pilloried and fined because of his outspoken ideas 
and cutting wit. Shortest Way With the Dissenters, published anonymously 
as a piece of ironical writing, caused him to be hunted down, fined, con- 
demned to be pilloried three times, and imprisoned indefinitely. Released 
from prison, he continued writing pamphlets, novels, adventure yams, and 
innumerable politieal, religious, and historical works which charmed, 
angered, embarrassed, tickled, and confused his reading public. His The 
Life and Strange Surprising Adventures of Robinson Crusoe and The 
Fortunes and Misfortunes of MoU Flanders arc masterpieces of English 
literature. 

In 1698 Defoe published an Essay on Projects. This was a collection of 
ideas on banks, road management, insurance societies, idiot asylums, 
bankruptcy, academics, military colleges, and high schools for women. 
Many of these ideas were far in advance of his times. Here he suggested 
that a national society be established to “polish and refine the English 
Tongue,” mainly to abolish swearing. He also advocated “A Royal 
Academy for Military Science,” an academy for the education of women, 
and an academy of music. It is well kno\vn that this book had tremendous 
influence upon Benjamin Franklin in his thinking about the Academy af 
Philadelphia. 


REALISM IN FRENCH CATHOLIC EDUCATION 

T^c Edict of Nantes was promulgated in April, 1598, by Henry IV, 
giving Protestants, mainly the Huguenots, a measure of religious liberty. 
Both the Catholic clergy and the French parliament disliked the edict and 
sought to have it repealed. The growing political power of the Huguenots 
uring the minority of Louis XIII caused French leaders to see them as a 
grave danger to the state and rt*sultcd, October 18. 1685, in revocation of 
the edict and denial of all civil and religious liberty to French Protestants. 

Although French education had remained in the hands of the Catholic 
Church, there was always the fear that growing Protestant influence migW 
challenge this control. After 1685 the Church and its orders held complete 
contro of all schools. This did not mean that scholasticism and the limited 
pa^ ominated the schools. Realism was too strong and compelling a force 
o e enied, Further, Descartes* rationalism with its emphasis upon clear 
and irrefutable truths was ideally suited to a Church interested in reform- 
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Order or Tiir Oratory of Jesus 

AUlie opening of the seventeenUi cenluiy in France, the Jesuits domh 
nated secondary educatioa Their cdueationai supremacy was challenged 
m 1614 by Cardinal de BeruJJe, who founded a teaching order, called (he 
Oratory of Jesus, to raise the educational standards of the priesthood. In 
time the order turned to the education of youths and opened a number of 
colleges and seminaries throughout France, of which Juilly College, 
founded in 163S, was the most famous. Its pupils came largely from tlie 
French nobility. 

Basic to teaching in the institutions of the order was tJje philosophy of 
Descartes. Leaders of the order, including the famous humanist father, 
Pere Thomassin, worked out a system of philosophical thought that com- 
bined Descartes and ortliodox Catholicism and found much of Christian 
truth in classical literature. Many of the netver seventeenth century ideas 
about education, especially those on realism, were woven Into the cur- 
riculum and methods of the order. The vernacular was used throughout 
most of the work, discipline was gentle but fimi, and natural methods of 
motivating learning displaced the stem cnielty found in other schools of 
the period. 

Love of the classics and a passion for scientiSc investigation marked the 
schools of the order. Classical and modem languages were taught, grammar 
was learned by way of tiie vernacular, histoiy was emphasized, and geog- 
raphy was taught with the use of maps and other visual aids. Flimsies, 
chemistry, and anatomy were studied in Jaboraiories. Algebra and arith- 
metic vv'ere emphasized strongly. The Cartesian love for charily and cer- 
tainty in all learning was evident wherever members of the Oratory tijught. 

Among the many books dealing with education tliat came from the 
Oratory were two of exceptional significance. Perc Lamy pubiJsbed, in 
1683, EntreCiens sur les Sciences. Here are discussions of the aim and pur- 
pose of education, methods of teaching, discipline, educational philosopJiy, 
and admonitions to teachers. Father Tliomassin published, between IDSl 
and 1690, a series of brochures, called Methods, for studv'ing languages, 
philosophy, and letters. In all these wTitin^ one can detect an attempt to 
make use of modem and progressive methods in furthering Christian 
education. 

The Jansentsts at Port Roval 

Cornelius Jansm (15S5-IS5S) rose from liis Immbh Calholio parrotagu 
at Accov in the ntoWnce of Wrocht to the (liihopric of Vpr« through a 
stormy rarccr svWch incMcd bitter bailies tvilb the Jesmts, attempts to 
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refomi the Catholic Church from within, threats of the Spanish Inquisition, 
and intense advocacy of Augustinianism. 

His followers, the Jansenists, realized that in children rested the future 
of any reform movement. This became an abiding passion among them 
and motivated them to establish schools wherever possible. Since, as they 
believed, man is bom in sin and is in mortal danger at all times, education 
must be concerned with the spiritual life of man, protecting him from sm 
and shaping his soul to righteousness. To accomplish this, the child must 
be placed in an environment from which all temptation is removed. He 
must be under constant super\'ision lest he be led astray. This the Jansen- 
ists attempted in their famous Little Schools of Port Royal. 

In 1204 a Cistercian abbey was founded by Mahaut de Garlande a fe'V 
miles southwest of Paris. For centuries the abbey was under strict dis- 
cipline and served to train sisters for various functions in the Church. In 
1626 the nuns were forced, because of bad health conditions in the sur- 
rounding manhes, to move to Port Royal de Paris, and the original build- 
ings were occupied by “hermits,” lay relatives of the abbess, who ^vished 
to live in solitude. Meanwhile the nuns had come under the influence of 


Jean du Vergier, abbot of Saint Cyran and chief apostle of Jansenism in 
France. In 1648 some of the nuns returned, and the “hermits” established 
themselves a short distance from the abbey and set up a “little school” for 
sons of Jansenists. Here Racine received his education. These schools were 
devoted largely to the training of leaders for church and state. They were 
called “little” because thc^’ usually acropled no more than twenty-five 
pupils, and classes never consisted of more than six boys. 

The cliief aim of all education in the Little Schools was salvation of the 


soul. A secondary' aim was to prepare more talented boys to become 
spiritual leaders. Science, literature, Latin, French, mathematics, and all 
other courses in the curriculum were there not for scholarship but for moral 
regeneration. As devotees of the Cartesian philosophy and method, they 
desired clearness of thinking and certainly of understanding. 

To protect the boys from temptation and to shape their characters cor- 
rectly, a teacher was assigned to six youths. He never let his charges out 
of his sight, studied with them, taught them, participated in their recrea- 
tion, and slept in the same room with them. The schools were isolated from 
t le outside world, and the pupils were allowed only a minimum of com- 
munication with parents or relatives, 

^ Discipline was strict but gentle. The teachers attempted to use persua- 
sion, kindnws. respect, and understanding in their dealings svith children 
and youths. * 


-Ml subjects of the curriculum were judged by their bearing on religion 
and their fitness for children of the age concerned. Material had to be clear. 
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riculuiD, a course of study suited to the needs of the poor. Discipline was 
severe, although it became softer in later years. Chilchen were divided 
into classes and these broken down into groups of bright, average, and 
poor students. Exercises for study were developed from the life of the 
pupils and included such things as writing simple letters, bills, and 
receipts. In many schools monitors from the advanced groups were used 
to teach younger children. 


Education of Girls 

Two avenues of education were open to girls of seventeenth century 
France. The home could ser\'e as their school. Parents could teach their 
daughters what they deemed necessary or could employ tutors to care for 
their education. If the home was not adequate, the girl might be sent to a 
convent, where her morals and religion would be attended to along with 
a minimum of formal instruction. As the seventeenth century progressed, 
women began to assume wider responsibilities. Brilliant and sophisticated 
women were learning much that had in the past been reserved for men 
and, as wives of prominent leaders, began exerting influence in crucial 
situations. Often widows were faced with the responsibilities of managing 
estates, families, and business interests. This led to increased concern for 
the education of girb and abandonment of the older idea that a womans 
function was confined wholly to the home. 

The Ursulines were founded in November, 1535, by Angela Merici 
(1470-1540) for the education of girls and care of the sick and needy. They 
received tlie sanction of Paul III in 1544 and of Gregory XIII in 1572 and 
were placed under the rule of Saint Augustine. During the seventeenth 
century, they established schools in France and Canada to train girls for 
the order or to become wives and mothers. Intellectual training was at a 
minimum. 

WTiilc the Little Schools of Port Royal were concerned with the moral 
regeneration of boys, the sisters of Port Royal were holding largely to the 
traditions of the past. Jacqueline Pascal gives us a picture of life in a Port 
Ro)al convent in her Regulations for Children, published in 1657. Here 
we sec a strong jansenist influence. Discipline was severe. Girls spoke only 
in vv hispers and were discouraged from communicating among themselves. 
Tlicy were required to W'alk between two nuns, one before and one after, 
and their liands were kept busy to protect the mind from unholy thoughts- 
TIjc cvirriculum consisted of prayers, meditation, a little reading, writing, 
and anthmclic. Learning was motivated by compassion for the child and 
devotion to her soul. Jacqueline Pascal calls her charges “little doves’* for 
wliom wc must not cease to feel pity . . . and to accommodate ourselves to 
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them in every way that we Hem was scscrity and hard duei,,Une 
motivated hy love and hope “ cnlecnthcentniysr as 

A leading figure in French edural^ (1651-1715), archbishop of 

Francois de Sahgnac de > -.n,! at the University of C.ihors, near 

Cambria. He was educated at home arf^at dm rf 

the diateau ol Fenelon in ^ ,„ado superior of a 

Sahit Sulpice in Pans where he rem d i,„guenot ladies. 

-New CathoUc- sisterhood devoted ^d^^ ^ the 

His Treatise on Iho oilier children, proved to bo one 

Duchess de Beauvillier on the edi ^jacation of girls puhhslied 

of the most popular vvorhs dealing ^ ^ j,,. aj„catcd tor 

during dm seventeenth century- Iteadvoeated that girU le..ni 

her career just as carefully as a y f ,jj,,„ry, and manage all 

to read, write. undersMd •‘""'f . accounts, manulaclurmg articles 

estate. The latter included law, products of the estate, and 

Uucation of girU than the convent, 
realities of living. 

Saint Cyr ,, trance was Saint Cyr. 

One of the most remarkable sch(»l^r^ p^on at 

Frt:LD’Auhlg.ieMain^ 

Niort of a Ilnguenot father Protestantism, but I ^ 

Catholic. Itelativcs to Catholicism. M [.ecaine 

eharge of her and to court and evciituallv be 

children of the kings happier than 

nKrSc.d.dr^-S'^e&cW^ 

always planning lor tire Po-thc totlcJrs 

me than my children jhided into tvv o cr^.^^_ [„„ho 

Tire history of Saint Cyr m ami pmS ^„Jrcmai)M 

of its esistenm. IDM to " -“por the gi-ls Bac'"' 

education of girls of high position. 
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and Ester, and they acted the plays before king and 
considerable success. These experiences and ^e applause *e 8 
ceived turned them to worldly and dissipated th.nlang and “‘“8- ^ 
evident that here was a school devoted to “a bold and intelligent seculanza 


tion of the education of women.” c a .r-hnol 

To counteract this tendency, Mme de Maintenon transformed the 
into a monastery and founded the Order of Saint Augustine to take charge 
of the work there. In deep contrition for her mistakes she wrote: 


The sorrow I feel for the girls of Saint Cyr can be cured only by time 
and by an entire change in the education that we have given them up 

to this hour God knows that I wished to establish virtue at Saint 

C>r, but I have built on the sand Our girls have been treated 

with loo much consideration, have been pelted too much, treated too 
gently. We must now leave them more to themselves in their class- 
rooms, make them obser\’c the daily regulations, and speak to them 
scarcely of anv thing else.® 


The new Saint Cyr received girls at six or seven years of age and kept them 
until marriage or until they reached their twentieth year. During this time 
they were in a sequestered atmosphere, allowed to visit their parents on y 
once or twice a year and to \sTilc to them only on staled occasions. Read- 
ing, writing, and counting were taught, but little more. Only books of piety 
were allowed. Intellectual culture was renounced in favor of family duties, 
obedience to husbands, and care of children. Mme de Maintenon wrote, 
“Reading does more harm than good to young girls. . . . Books make 
witlings and excite an insatiable curiosity.” Little importance w'os attached 
to Imtoiy, and some went so far as to advocate prohibition of the study 


of French history. 

Manual bbor was stressed. Girls were taught to sew, embroider, knit, 
make tapestrj’, and prepare otlicr items for the home. Tlicy did all the worK 
of the school, including cleaning, washing, and preparing the food- “The 
institute," Mme dc Maintenon wrote, "is intended, not for prayer, but for 


action." 


* Ai lo CAhxtrl Coti.p.t>ir, The ItUtory of PeJcRo^j ( Boston; D. C. 

IWi). p 220 
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In Early America 


INTRODUCTION 

To separate Anierica from Europe and, as many have attempted in tJje 
past, to write its educational liistoiy as unique is to distort the record and 
Iea\ c the reader uninstructed as to Ujc true facts. Never since die fifteenth 
century Jiavc developments in America been wholly free from happenings 
in Europe. From the first landing of Columbus on the island of Guanahani, 
now identified as ^Vudtng Island in the Bahamas, in 1-192 until the sur- 
render of Cornwallis in 1781, /America was a colonial possession of various 
European powers. Although by 1783 there was in America an autonomous 
community "in entire separation from European control,” European in- 
fluences have continued to the present. 

Now tliat we iiave traced the story of life and education in the western 
world through the seventeenth century on the continent, we must at this 
point take account of the fact that in 1492 Europe began expanding to in- 
corporate into its cultural sphere vast unknown lands to the west. What 
happened in those lands for centuries following Columbus was little other 
tlian an extension of European interests, attitudes, ideas, and cultural 
values. Failure to recognize tJiis fact has led students in the past to miss 
the meaning of American history. 


EARLY EUROPEAN INTEREST IN AMERICA 

Early Dxscoverics and Controversies 

Stories of great wealth and ricli cultures far to tlie cast sifted into Europe 
for many centuries. The adventures of Marco Polo and others sharpened 
interest of westerners in those fabulous lands. Overland trading expe- 
ditions were bringing into Europe spees, jewels, and precious metals in 
quantities to convince western rulers and merchantmen that an unlimited 
supply of things cherished and desired lay to the east waiting to be tapped. 
Overland transportation was dangerous, subject to bandits and other un- 
friendly forces. All this made men think of a water route to these areas. 
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PortuRal first opened such a route wa the offshore Afriran islands and 
the Gold Coast to the west coast of India. Her rule was gradually exten e 
through the Indian Ocean to Malacca on the southwest coast of 
From there it was an easy run to the Oluccas, the famous Spice Island 
about which Europeans dreamed. Along this route the Portuguese cameu 
on a most profitable trade, bringing to Europe pepper, cloves, nutmeg, 
camphor, sugar, tea, coffee, and indigo. In time they pushed on to Chm^ 
where they made a trade treaty and established the city of Macao as their 


trade center. , 

As a result of these explorations and the pattern of trade routes 
lished. Pope Nicholas V, in 1454, gave the Portuguese the exclusive right 
of exploration and conquest on the road to the Indies. 

Columbus made his landfall on October lil, 1492, touched on the coast 
of Cuba and Hispaniola, established a small post, and returned to lislwn 
on March 4, 1493, and thence to Spain. He and all his backers, including 
Ferdinand and Isabella, were convinced that he had reached the easte^ 
extremity of Asia and referred to the land as “las Indias." This naturally 
blossomed into a controversy between Portugal and Spain as to who could 
legally carry on trade with these new lands. To settle the dispute 
Alexander VI, a Spaniard, drew a line from north to south one hundred 
leagues west of the Azores and Cape Verde Islands and gave Spain free 
claim to all lands west of this line. The Portuguese protested and, after a 
conference at Tordcsillas, the line was shifted to 370 leagues west of Cape 
Verde Islands. This has generally been considered to be the fiftieth degree 
of longitude west of Greenwich. “The line," as it was called, gave Portugal 
tlic bulge of South America that lies cast of a line beginning at the mouth 
of the Amazon river and culling south through Brazil to a point near Porto 
.Megrc..U left to Spain most of the South American continent, all of 
Central America and North America. 


During the years that followed, both Spain and Portugal explored these 
bnds and came to realize that this was not the eastern extremity of /^sia 
but a new continent separated from Asia and lying almost wholly within 
the spl'.crc of influence assigned to Spain. WTien, in 1520, .Magell^ sailed 
south through the strait llmt l>cars his name and crossed the Pacific, the 
world was convinced that a new continent awaited exploration and ex- 
ploitation. 


EDUCATION IN SPANISH /VMERICA 

To lljc Spanish explorers and settlers the natives were savages, less than 
human, to be killed or enslaved as they wished. They could not be 
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avtUzcd. The first Spaniard to cholfengc tJiis jjolicy was Bartolome de 
Las Casas ( 1474-1566), called the "Apostle of the Indjans." Bom in Seville 
of a noble family, he was educated at the University of Salamanca and 
took holy orders in 1510. As a member of the Spanish expedition to Cuba 
under Diego Valcsqucz in 1511-1512, he tried vainly to check the massacre 
of Indians at Caonas. Returning to Spain, he protested vigorously against 
tlic cruel treatment of Indians, especially the practice of allotting them for 
forced labor. With the assistance of Cardinal Francisco Jimenez de Cis- 
neros, he drew up a plan to convert and civilize the natives. This included 
a proposal f/iat all Indians be gathered into settlements where churches 
and schools could be established for them. It also proposed that Negroes 
be imported from Africa as slaves. Tlie plan failed, and he later repented 
his attitude toward Negroes- Throughout his life he fouglit to get better 
treatment for natives living in Spanish possessions. 

While the conquistadors were brutalizing and exploiting the Indians, 
Catholic missionary bodies, csiiecially the Franciscans, were struggling to 
teach the natives Spanish, the Christian rehglon, and some of the practical 
arts of European civilization. Discovering in the Indians a keen interest in 
singing, they placed considerable stress upon training the natives to par- 
ticipate in the musical parts of cliurch services. They imported organs from 
Spain, trained choirs, and founded schools in which music was Uio chief 
attraction. 

In 1551 Charles V, Holy Roman Emperorand (as Charles I) King of 
Spain, issued an order which served as a basis for the first universities in 
America. He provided money from the royal treasury for two universities, 
one “in the city of Lima, of the Kingdom of Peru” and the other "in tlic 
city of Mexico, of New Spain.” As a result, the Universidad Mayor de San 
Marcos was opened ia Lima in I55J, then under Doroinican direction but 
secularized in 1571, the first and oldest university in America. Opening of 
the university in the city of Mexico was delayed until 1553. 

From these beginnings Catholic culture and religion were spread from 
the Rio Grande River south to Cape Horn and north of the Rio Grande 
through w'bat is now the southwestern part of the United States. Priests 
established missions which were churches, schools, and inns. They were 
usually one day’s ride apart and offered the traveler food, lodging, con- 
solation, and instiucdon. Tlie priests gathered in the native population, in- 
structing them in the basic subjects, religion, and civilized morals — and 
also endeavored to keep the peace. As larger communities developed, 
churches and schools appeared, and definite patterns of education look 
form. The Spanish came first to exploit Because of the devotion of men like 
Las Casas and others, tliey remained to convert and educate. 

While SpanUh Catholics were civilizing and Christianizing Central and 
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South America and the southwestern United States, other Spa^=> 
exploring what is now the southern United States. Mnsions and schools 
^re estahlished in Saint Augustine. Florida, New 
Laredo, Texas, and other places where the natives were not too hostile, 
and military forces could offer a minimum of protection. 


PATTERNS OF LIFE IN THE AMERICAN COLONIES 


Introduction 


The major influence shaping the culture of the United States was 
English. From the first permanent settlement in Virginia, Eng 
ideas of government, economics, religion, class structure, and e uca 
tion were basic to the development of the United States. To under- 
stand colonial vVmerica, the thirteen “plantations” which eventuaUy be- 
came the United States, we must appreciate fully the English in the new 
world. , 

It must be remembered that the sixteenth century was an age or reror- 
mation in Europe. From tlie religious upheavals of the period came the 
Lutherans with their belief in man’s freedom to read and interpret 
Bible, the Calvinists convinced of the inherent evil of all men and their 
need for education, and the English with the Church of England, the Pu^ 
ilans, and the Separatists. While the Spanish, Portuguese, and French 
came from predominantly Catholic countries, and their effect, except for 
Uic Huguenots, was to establish Catholicism in the New World, the settlers 
along the east coast of the continent from New England to Virginia were 
Protestants s\ho brought Uicir protestant faiths and theories of govern- 
ment. These they established in their new homes, and it was they who 
shaped the future of the country. While some Catholics and Jews were 
among the early settlers, most of those who made their abode in the 
/Vmcrican colonics were Protestants. 

At this point we must divest ourselves of the romantic idea Uiat these 
settlers came to establish a free and democratic society. Some did dream 
of freedom and democracy, but they were a small minority. Settlers came 
to build fortunes, escape years in prison, enjoy adventure, escape religions 
or political persecution or restriction, establish a society more congenial 
to their beliefs, or work and prosper in a new and growing country. Tlicy 
brought their culture, its customs, mores, values, ideas, ideals, ways or 
thinking and acting. Gradually a new /kmcrican culture was formed, as 
humpeun cultures met and made their peace in the environment of tl>e 
New \\'orld. 
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New England 

A small band of Separatists fled England for the Netherlands early in 
the seventeenth century. Vicy settled around Lc>dcn and came in contact 
with the Calvinists dominating the religious and intellectual life of the 
region- Sometime later Uiey decided to migrate to the New World terri- 
toiy being developed by the Virginia Company. Speculators in London 
□nanced them so that a band of thirty-five from Leyden plus sixty-seven 
from London set sail in the Mot/floiccr. Because of the weather or some 
Other disaster, they landed in Massachusetts with only ll)c Mayflower Pact 
to govern them. Here they established the P]>Tnoulh settlement in 16.20. 

The colony was never financially successful and eventually tenninated 
all connections with the Virginia Company, AllJiougli it threw off oilier 
settlements, it was eventually, in 1691, absorbed into the larger and more 
powerful colony of Massachusetts Bay. 

Political, economic, and religious unrest in England had stimulated 
many to migrate to the New World. Sonic 18,009 had settled in New 
England when, in 1629, John Wintlirop and a strong financial group orgm- 
iicd a stock company and received a cliarter as “The Covemor and Com- 
pany of tlie Massachusetts Bay of New England." Tl)is was primarily a 
trading company constituted lo rcturo a profit to its investors, Power was 
vested in the governor, liis deputy, and llic stocUioldcrs (freemen) w ho 
sat as the legislative branch of the government, the General Court. 

Laws passed by the General Court to govern the colony refletfed the 
theocratic philosophy of Calvinism. Voting privileges were given to all 
male landowners who were church members. Tljc state was regarded as an 
arm of the churcli to enforce its laws and support its endcavois. Ilehgious 
qualifications for voting were not vwtJidrawn until 1G9I, when WiIIi.im 
and Mary transformed the colony into a royal province in line with the 
principles of the Act of Toleration. 

New England settlers grouped themselves in tow ns usually built around 
a squ.'ire of land used as common p.isf ore and cv ciitually called “the com- 
mons" or "the green." Facing on this central area were the church, stores, 
jail, schooUiouse, and olljer ccwnmunity bvuldings, along with homes of 
prominent families. Close by were homes of the other citizens .md serv.ints. 
Usually a stockade or similar structure wav erected in the center of the 
"coinmons" for protection in times of Indian raids or other public Jaugen. 

Tlic king usually granted the laud to the stock company, which in turn 
made grants to indiv iduals for homes and f armirig wliile hohlmg some an-.w 
for public use. Citizens went out from the town during the day to till llicu- 
soil but relunied in tlie c\ cning to die sccutvt)' of die group. As conditiom 
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improved and dangers lessened. famiUes moved out from the center of the 
torvn to build homes and live permanently on the land which they farmed. 
Thus the town, beginning as a tightly organized group of people, sprea 
out, and distances between families increased. 

Class structure in New England was similar to that in England, trom 
which most of the settlers came. At the lop of the social pyramid were the 
aristocmtic upper classes consisting of the clergy, magistrates, 
gentry, and merchants. Beneath these were the free classes, in which coihd 
be found skilled artisans, tradesmen, freehold farmers or yeomeiL At e 
bottom were the unfrec classes, unskilled laborers, indentured servant^ 
and a few slaves. Usually members of this third group, since they owned 
no land, had no vote. Among the others, the New England town was a p^ 
democracy, each adult male, if he belonged to the church and was orthodox 
in his religious belief, having a vote on all matters of group concern. 
Gradually the lower classes and tlie less orthodox gained civil rights as 
they increased their numbers and fought successfully against the laws an 
mores of the entrenched upper classes. 

All New England colonies, except Rhode Island, had a state religion 
which all supported. Taxes were levied and public lands given for support 
of lire church. People were required to attend its services and accept its 
doctrines. All other churches and beliefs were illegal, and dissenters were 
subject to fines, jail, torture, or exile from the community. This extreme 
position was based on a firm belief that social unity was dependent upon 
religious oneness. The clergy exerted great power in the community, 
sliaped public opinion, and set Uic moral and spiritual tone. 


Tnc Middle Colonies 

Tlic middle colonics were a mixture of many people with many social, 
religious, and political convictions. Here they found freedom and land 
upon which they could live without fear of persecution for their dissenting 
opinions. The area was settled by small communities of highly divergent 
people, each maintaining its own culture, values, and customs. In these 
settlements lived farmers, artisans, merchants, and unskilled individuals. 
In a sense each community was a self-contained entity bent on preserving 
its tradition, its religion, and its outlook on life. In spile of some attempts 
to enforce a larger group control over the smaller social units, tlierc was in 
these middle colonies a spirit of “live and let live." Here was truly a land of 
freedom for persecuted dissenters from the Old World. 


The Southern Colonies 

Virginia is representative of the development of the American coastline 
from the middle colonies to Spanish holdings in Florida. Between 
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and 1588 several attempts were made to gain a footliold alone the co.ut 
of what is now North Carolina. Hie only tangible result was Uie namine 
ot tlie entire area Virginia in honor of “tlic virgin queen." Elizabeth Glow- 
ing reports brought bach to England by explores and merchants concern- 
ing the fertility of the land and the nature of the people living (here 
, stimulated a group of financiers to fit out an expedition in IC06 to trade 
and establish settlements between the thirty-fourtli and forty-first parallels 
nortli. On May 14, 1607, settlers and officials of the company landed at 
Jamestown and began establishing “plantations" along the James River. In 
spite of difficulties and discouragements the colony was able to maintain 
itself until other boatloads of settlers arrived, and amicable arr.mgcmcnts 
could bo made with the Indians. Soon colonists fioued in(o die area in 
increasing numbers, plantations sprang up along the banks of the James 
and Appomattox rivers, indentured sen-anis arrived in volume, and a firm 
and able government took shape. 

At Uie beginning Uie colonists held land and improvements in common. 
This proved impractical, and in 1616 the policy was abandoned and each 
family received the land it was able to care for. Tobacco was tiro chief 
commercial crop, and as the demand for it grew throughout Europe, land- 
owners became wealthy, built "great bouses" whiclj Urey furnished wrUi 
many of the luxuries from “home," and developed a pljutalion culture 
wlUch was to become Uic hallmark of souUjcni aristocracy. By IQIO 
Negroes were being imported as slaves to work the plantations. 

TTie London Company had commissioned a governor and a council to 
maintain civil authority and determine laws necessary for efficient com- 
munity living. This structure was thought of first as a means of operating 
a profitable business in tobacco and other raw niaterials for English use. 

As the colony developed, it became evident that a more representative 
governmental structure was necessary. The governor invited planters from 
the plantations to meet with liim to reform and remake the kiws of ll»o 
colony. In 1621 a constitution was accepted, under which Umj Loinlon 
Company vvould appoint the governor and council as in Uie past and tlie 
people elect represenfativ cs to comtHutc a IIouso ol Burgesses. TJu's body 
was empowered to grant supplies and originate laws, which the governor 
and council might revise or veto. Later tlie council was empowered to 
originate bills and sit as .a supreme court to review Uic work of lower courts 
and handle certain important cases. In 1624 the king took the place and 
autliority of the London Company. 

Late in the sevcntcentli century the Carohnas were established with a 
government similar to tliat of Vrrguiio. In the eightecnlb century ^fgu 
was founded. .Maryland, which resembled Iiotb the middle tolonies and 
tho souAcm colonics, svos founded by W Ildumoic os a luiro for 
Catholics. 
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While commercial interests dominated among those who fct settle 
these southern colonies, poUtical, reUgions, and other events in Englan 
during part of the seventeenth century caused many to migrate to this area. 
\Vhen the Church of England was in power, tlie Puritans were force o 
hve under fear of persecution or migrate to Holland or the New Englana 
colonies. Then, when these Puritans wrested control of the English gov- 
ernment from the Church of England and established the Commonweal^ 
many Anglicans and royalists came to the middle and southern colonies 
where “they could live as Englishmen.” 

The economic and social structure of the southern colonies did not dilier 
materially from that of New England. Class groupings were similar to 
those in England. The people coming to Virginia in the seventeenth cen- 
tur)' were mostly free landholders. Free labor was the basis for the econ 
omy. Toward the close of the century slaves and other unfree labor groups 
began flowing into the colony in greater numbers, and a clear line of de- 
marcation developed between an aristocracy and lower classes. This was a 
result of the increasing proflts to be obtained from tobacco, the need for 
large land holdings to raise tobacco profitably since the crop wore out the 
land quicldy, and the necessity for hordes of unskilled labor to produce 
tobacco crops. 

Many have felt that Virginia and the southern colonies should have been 
called “New England” since here, more than anywhere else in America, 
England was transplanted with the least possible change or difference. 
^Vhile settlers in the New England and middle colonies came in great 
numbers to escape religious persecution or to find a place where they 
could practice their dissenting faith in peace, the settlers in the South 
came not to escape from anything, save the Commonwealth whidi they 
considered an intruder, but to make a profit and secure themselves eco- 
nomically. They brought their church, their culture, their mores and 
customs, and their loyalty to England and its traditions. The Church of 
England was the established church, and ministers were sent out by the 
Bishop of London. These had considerable influence over political, eco- 
nomic, and social thinking. The people had come to America to live and 
prosper as they and their nei^bors had in England. As soon as possible 
they recreated their homeland on this hospitable and pleasant soil. 


THREE SOCIAL PATTERNS 

Colonial .America actually contained three fairly distinct patterns of 
culture developing out of the peculiar structure of events that determined 
each. New England was Calvinist, collectivist, authoritarian, and theo- 
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, cratic. Its life was built around the town, and its fonu of Jemocrjcy »as 
' meeting in which all male Iando\vncrs who were true lothefaidi 

had a voice. The middle colonies comistctl of many diverse groups settling 
on American soil to find freedom for themselves and the right to Jive as 
tliey thought best. To these colonies came many nationals witlj many 
economic and religious beliefs. Here cacli sought to preserve its past and 
live in peace and mutual understanding. The southern colonisU came to 
build a new England as much like the old as possilde. Here were large 
plantations producing tobacco and bringing wealth to their owners. Here 
were slaves and indentured ser\-ants in great numbers. Here each planta- 
tion was a more or less self-contained economic and social unit, producing 
most of what it needed and providing the necessities of life for all who 
lived and worked tlvere. Here appeared an anslocracy )eaIous of its posi- 
tion and lower classes who accepted with complacency what God had 
so ordained. 

America developed over the 170 years of colonial life three s ciy distinct 
patterns of education. As tnco drought in (enns of die life they w ere ercat* 
ing, they realized that their educational philosopliy and school structure 
had to fit the conditions in which they fouird dicmselvcs and the dreams 
drey had for the future. Tlicy borrowed muc)> from the Old \VorId, but 
shaped it into new p.-ittcms fitted to the New World and its meanings. 


APPRENTICE TRAINING IN THE COLONIES 

WhJe die colonists evidenced many divergencies as they settled in New* 
England, the middle colonies, or (he South, they all came from Earo|)C 
where they had learned to share much. Tlicro were attitudes, Irelicfs, and 
customs which all settlers brought to America in common and vv hich served 
to give the thirteen colonies a basic unitj'. 

Among these was the generally accepted belief Uiat education of all but 
die very wealdiy consisted, in part at least, of training Uio child in some 
handicraft or vocation by means of an established rebtionsliip between 
apprentice and master. Intellectual accomplishments were desirable if (he 
child’s position in society made them necessary, but most children «erc 
not so fortunate. Preparation for life meant, as far as the majority wert* 
concerned, learning a trade by wbicli they could 1« self-supporling- 

Afost diildrcn w ere turned over to a master v cjy early in life. From Uic 
moment die contract was signed between parent and master, the child 
was responsible wholly to the master. He was pledged to work dihgcntly, 
study hard, obey, keep the secrets of the trade or profusion, and lae a 
moral and Christian life. TIic master became responsible for die cIjjJJs 
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technical training, his board and lodging, clothes, and moral and religiom 
upbringing. The master was also responsible for teaching the child reaa 
ing and writing, or seeing that he attended a school to learn these skills. 

Usually the child was apprenticed for seven years. During this time he 
received no wages, his keep and training being considered compensaUon 
enough. Girls completed their training by their eighteenth birtht^y, while 
boys were required to remain until age twenty-one. The apprentice system 
covered trades, agriculture, household service, commercial activities, 
shipping, merchandising, law, medicine, and teaching. 

Many people migrated to America as indentured servants. Conditions m 
England, and in other parts of Europe, during the seventeenth century a 
vored migration of all but the upper classes. Unemployment was incm^ 
ing, poverty of the masses was distressing, labor was highly restrict^ y 
the guilds and the government, and debtors’ prisons were full to overnmv 
ing. Individuals, lacking money to pay their passage to America and una e 
to qualify as settlers, would sign with ship captains who furnished clothes, 
food, and transportation, and sold them to masters or other interested per- 
sons as indentured sen-'ants. They were obligated to serve the buyer for a 
stated period of years, after which they were free to establish themselves 
in the New World. 

John narrower, a schoolmaster, sold himself to a captain in 1774 to se- 
cure his passage to America. During the voyage he kept a diary in which 
wc find reference to the established method of handling indentured sei^ 
ants. *This day several came on board to purchase servant indentures, and 
among them were two soul drivers. They are men who make a business 
to go on hoard all ships which have cither servants or convicts and buy 
sometimes a parcel of them as they can agree, and then drive them through 
the country like a parcel of sheep until they can sell to advantage.” 

Tlie Virginia Company in London in 1609 forwarded to Virginia one 
hundred children whom they had purchased from the poor authorities or 
the city. Tlicsc children were transported to America and “bound” to the 
planters. So profitable was this venture that the supply of poor children in 
London and other cities was exhausted, and many were kidnapped or 
spirited away to supply the market 

Tile children, unskilled laborers, many of the poor, and those needing 
retraining to meet the demands of the New World were apprenticed to 
masters or to those who wished to train them. The trainees would receive 
their keep and education for a trade, agricultural work, household duties, 
and even the professions. Often they were taught to read and write. Tlic 
proper religion was usually part of apprentice education. 

In 1012 a law was passed in the Massachusetts Bay Colony to check the 
great neglect in m.iny parents and masters in training up their children in 
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laming and labor and other employments whicli may be profitable to 
the commonwealth." This law required that public officials "take account 
from time to time of tlieir parents and masters and of their children, con* 
ceming their calling and emplo>-ment of their cliildrcn, especially of their 
ability to read and understand the principles of religion and tiie capital 
laws of the country.” Whenex-er ncglc-ct was discovered, these authorities 
were to tabe children horn parents or masters and apprentice (hem to 
others. This was Calvinist in that it placed upon town authorities the duty 
of seeing that children received aderjuate education. It was also English 
in its evident interest in the proper apprenticing of children who were in 
one way or another neglected by their parents or masters. 

Under this law an apprentice was privileged to bring liis complaints to 
court and have them adjudicated. The Plymouth Town Records of 1C58 
contain this item: "I, Jonathan Briggs, do most tliankfully certify that I 
have received full satisfaction of William Hailstone of the sum of fifteen 
pounds, which was awarded to me by you for his neglect and w'rong dona 
to me in not instructing me in the mystery of a tailor according to his 
agreement." 

Pennsylvania, between I(>S2 and 1683, passed laws requiring apprentice* 
ship training of all children. A line from one of the laws specifics that 
“they be taught some useful trade or skill, that (lie poor may work to live 
and the rich, if they become poor, may not want." 

The Virginia colony was typically English. Early in its bisloiy it decreed 
that “the Statutesfor Artificers and Worsen arc thouglit fit to bo published 
in this colony.” England held that education of children was the concern 
of parents and not tlie state. Each parent could give his child Uic education 
he thought best, to the limit of the chUd’s ability and judgment, with no 
help or interference from civil authority. At the same time it w as held that 
all children should have a trade and some learning in reading, writing 
and religion. This would make (hem self-supporting, not a charge on 
society. Those children who were orpliancd or whose parents were too 
poor to give them the basic cduc.vlion or whose parents neglected tiiis 
education were taken by Uic aulborilies and apprenticed. Tins jiractice is 
seen clearly in Oliver Tivist. Tlic Statutes for Artificers and Workmen 
incorporated these ideas into law. Virginia brought tliis law to America. 

In 16-16 the colony passed a law requiring that “justices of tJic ix'Jtt? 
should, at their discretion, hind out children to huslundmcn or tradesmen 
to be brought up in some good or lawful calling. Subsequent laws and 
regulations were along the same line. Parents were duty ^und to sec that 
their children receiv ed training in a trade or profession, plus reading, writ- 
ing, and religion. When they neglected this duty or were unable to dis- 
charge it, the authorities stepped in. 
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Tlie basic and most pervasive educational pattern in the American 
colonies was apprenticeship. Only the wealthy were exempt, on the theo^ 
that their wealth and position would free them from the necessity 
working and insure more than the minimum of education. In some in- 
stances, however, even the wealthy were required to learn a trade 
insure against becoming poor and indigent 


EDUCATION IN THE NEW ENGLAND COLONIES 


The Town Schools of New England 

In 1&12 Massachusetts asserted its right to force apprentice ty^ming 
upon children in all towns and villages in the colony. It based this rig 
upon the needs of the “commonwealth," upon the Calvinist belief t a 
everyone should be versed in the principles of religion, and upon the fac 
that those who could not read and understand “the capital laws of the 
country” might unknowingly commit crimes for which the death penalty 
was prescribed. This law of 1642 made no mention of schools, even though 
schools did exist at the time. It was in fact a compulsorij education law 
recognizing the fact that the education of the child was possible without 
schools. 

.To understand the schools of New England, one must have a clear p»C' 
lure of the New England town. Most of the early settlers came to New 
England in groups highly selected and homogeneous. They settled in a 
close-knit community and built a culture consistent with their convictions 
and values. WTien individual settlers wished to join a town, they were 
scrutinized carefully before being admitted to membership. The Genera 
Court granted land to the entire community, usually a plot six miles 
square. Settlers lived in the central village on land alloted to them. As 
more land became available, it loo ^vas parceled out equally among the 
citizens. 

Each town was held together as a social and economic unit by similar 
religious beliefs, tenure of land, common social customs, and like aspira- 
tions. Tliose who were not of this pattern were excluded or not permitted 
to Ixicome residents. Here was a nearly pure democracy in which each 
tow'n liad many rights that it exercised by vote of the citiiums. Matters con* 
eeming tlic general government were decided by property owners who 
were members of the churcli. All other matters were decided by everyone, 
including non-frcemcn and non-church-members. 

One of these latter m.itters was the towm school. Half the towns of 
Massachusetts had established schools Iscforc 1647, while the others, w’ith 
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re hospitable lo one or more private schools. Some were 
some were supported by tax money plus a "rate bill," 
.viiolly free. Some schools were held iu the kitchens of 
housewives, where diildreti. for a few pcmiics a ueek, learned to say the 
alphabet, to read a little, to sew, and to embroider “sampJew." Others were 
schools operated by individuals able to teach reading, ivrifing, or anth- 
mctic. Sometimes these would all be taught b)' one man, but most often 
each was consigned to a different teadicr. Still olliers offered instruction 
in Latin and Greek in preparation for tl>e colleges in America or Europe. 
Tile New England scene, almost from the beginning, ivas one of schooE 
and churches, education and religion. 

The Massachusetts law of 1642 makes no mention of scliools, It instructs 
ail who have the responsibility for children lo give them apprentice train, 
ing in some profitable skill plus the ability to read. In J6-17 the government 
and General Court of the Massachusetts Bay Colony enacted tlio "Old 
Deludcr Satan law," a document that has been called “the foundatioo of 
the American public school system." This law reads: 

It being one chief project of that old deluder Satan to keep men 
from tlie knowledge of the scriptures, as in former times by keeping 
them in an unknow n tongue, so in these later times by persuading 
from the use of tongues, (that so at least the true sense and meaning 
of the original might be clouded by false glosses of saint-seeming de- 
ceivers,)~((o the end] that learning mav not be buried in the grave of 
our fatliers in churcli and commonwealth, the Lord assisting our cn* 
deavors, 

IT IS THEREFOnE ORDERED, that every' townsliip In this juris- 
diction, after the Lord hath increased (hem (o the number of 50 houses 
liolders, shall forthwith appoint one uithiii their town to tcjcli all such 
cliildren as sliall resort to him, to v\nle and read, [a teacher] whose 
w.iges sJiall be paid either by Uie parents or masters of such children, 

Or bv the inhabitants in general by way of supply (general tav] as the 
major part of tliose that order (he prudential (govcniinciitj of the town 
shall appoint: provided, (lliatj those that send l/ielr children be not 
Oppressed bv paving more than iho'caii have Uiem taught for in other 
towns. AND IT IS FURTHER ORDERED, lliat w here any tow n shall 
increase to the number of 100 families or householders, llicy sh.-dl set 
up a grammar (i.e.. Latin] school, the master Uicrcof being able lo in- 
struct V outh so far as [i.e., ihatj they may be fitted for the university 
iHarv^dj. Provtdetl that, if any town neglect the performance IictcoJ 
above one vear, that every such town shall pay £3 to the neat school 
till they shall perform this order. 

Tliis is a compulsory school maintenance law. It docs not require chil- 
dren to attend Uie schools provided but insists that each (own supply 


few exceptions, wei 
tuition institutions, 
while others were v 
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schools for those wishing to attend. It is the first legal assertion in rVmeiica 
of the obligation of the government to provide the means of literary in- 
struction. Here we are not concerned with apprenticeship education but 
with learning to read and write and the study of Latin, Greek, and e 
seven liberal arts in preparation for college. 

Most communities in the colony already maintained some form of senoo 
for the teaching of reading and writing, so that this law was merely a stat^ 
ment of the colony’s concern for these skills. It did little more than reasse 
the literary provision of the law of 1642, with added emphasis upon writing, 
and tliercby bring a few neglectful communities into line. The provision for 
maintaining a Latin grammar school, however, was a last-ditch attempt to 
bolster a fading institution. In Europe this school was the standard or 
those planning to go on to the university. It was confined largely to the 
wealthy upper classes who would be leaders in church and state. As such it 
was well attended and prosperous. In America its function was tenuo^. 
Few youths aspired to attend institutions of higher learning. Those who 
did usually were sent to Europe for this education. Latin, Greek, and the 
liberal arts had little value in the New World. Consequently after the 
first few years of colonial life, the Latin grammar school was neglected for 
more practical and useful study. The law of 1647 was an attempt to remedy 


this condition, a futile attempt at best. 

This law left support of schools to the judgment of the local community. 
At least three methods were used in the process of moving toward froe 
schools wholly supported by the community. Many early schools were 
supported by voluntary contributions from those able to indulge in this 
form of charity. In 1638 the Boston Latin school was supported primarily 
by voluntary contributions of forty-five "of the richer inhabitants.” As 
schools became more popular, towns began setting aside certain revenues 
for partial support of their schools. These might come from general taxes, 
rental of specified lands, fines, or other sources of revenue. These sources 
of revenue were often supplemented by a "rate bill.” The town would 
decide the entire cost of operating its schools. Then it would designate a 
certain amount of public revenue for this purpose. The difference between 
these two amounts w'as divided ccjually among all the children attending 
the schools, and their parents or guardians were assessed the arrived-at 
amount. Those who could not pay were allowed to discharge their obli- 
gation by furnishing wood, repairing the school building, or doing other 
work neex^sary to maintain the school. Some communities ruled that "if 


any poor body hath children, or a child, to be put to school and not able 
to pay for their schooling, that the town will pay for it by rate." Here is the 
basis for the attitude, prevalent for so long in America, that free education 
is pauper education. 
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\VliiIe iJjis cojnbijiation of public money and the “rate bill” for support 
of schools was adopted in many communities, others made tlieir schools 
wholly luilion-supportcd. During the first half of the eighteenth century 
MassachuseUs toivns graduiilly abandoned the "rate bill” and came to 
support their schools wiioUy by funds raised by general taxation. Here 
schooling became public, and tlie stigma of pauper education was re- 
moved. It was years later that other parts of the United States turned to 
free public education as a nainral n’gJit of all children. 

Control of scliools in New England was in the hands of the selectmen 
or "prudenli.ir men, ivlio were agents for the toun in all governmental 
affairs. In effect the school was a civil institution. Support, control, and 
supervision were matters of civic concern, not ecclesiastical. This philos- 
ophy reached even to m.itters of tlie most minute detail. Employment of 
teachers, where a school sliould be located, length of the school term, tui- 
tion rates, salaries of the master and his assistants, and raetliods of raising 
Utesc salaries all were concerns of the town meeting in wliich every citizen 
had a vote. 


Tills is of great significance for future development in the American 
colonics. As church control of llie life of the people weakened, as nou- 
church-membors were admitted to ciiizcnsln'i), as religious freedom be- 
came the order of the day, Uicre was no necessity for a revolution to wrest 
control of tlio schools from the church. Tliis control had been in civil 
hands from the beginning, and it remained so as material and civic in- 
terests pushed ecclesiastical interests into the background. 

But changes in tlie patterns of control developed. As towns grew and 
the responsibilities of the toivn meeting increased, it became impractical 
to devote time to minute details of school management. Consequently 
towns designated a standing school committee responsible to the town 
meeting. In some eases this committee was charged with the simple duty 
of inspecting tlic schools once a year and reporting to the people in general 
assembly. In others all responsibility for schools was lodged in a commit- 
tee elected by the people for a period of one year. They could be dis- 
charged at tlie end of the year or re-elected depending on whether or not 
the people were satisfied with their stewardship. Actions of the committee 
could be vetoed by the tonm meeting. Here are the beginnings of present- 
day school boards elected by the people of the community, responsible 
for school matters, and accountable to the people at the annual school 


meeting and at election time. „ . r , 

We Lve been looldeg largely al as ilJusMeive ef *e 

New England elemental^ and secondary schMl stnictuw and philosophy. 
That it ,vas tnrly ffluslrative becomes oystal clear as one tmm to oter 
New England colonies. Connecticut, organized in i<»9, adopted a code 
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of laws in 1650 including, verbatim, the Massachusetts laws of 1642 and 
1647. New Haven Colony, founded in 1643, adopted a code of laws in 
1656 in which the Massachusetts law of 1642 was included but much 
elaborated. In 1669 New Haven became part of the Connecticut Colony 
and thus under the Law of 1647. New Hampshire, part of the Massachu- 
setts Colony for a time, eventually became a separate legislative unit and 
in 1693 incorporated into its code the provisions of the 1647 law, with the 
added provision that all money for schools and churches come from a tax 
imposed equally upon all inhabitants of the colony. This was the first truly 
free school system in the colonies. Plymouth Colony erected its first town 
school in 1670 and experimented with several forms of support. When it 
became part of the Massachusetts Bay Colony in 1691, it came under the 
law of 1647. Maine, as part of the Massachusetts Colony during colonial 
days, was subject to the laws of that colony. 

Two exceptions were Vermont and Rhode Island. The former was under 
the jurisdiction of New York and subject to its laws. The latter was so 
strongly individualistic and believed so earnestly in separation of church 
and state that it was unwilling to assert colonial authority over the schools 
of each community. Thus it was Massachusetts that set the pattern which 
eventually developed into the present-day policy of stale control of public 
schools. 

Private Schooling in New England 

Private schools existed in New England from the first landings of the 
settlers. These were of two general kinds. One was the dame school, most 
popular in England. The New England town pattern of community lif© 
made this school highly practical, since families lived around the tosvn 
square and it was fairly easy for children to assemble in the home of some 
housewife who could teach them the rudiments. Since most town schools 
required mastery of these rudiments before admission, dame schools were 
in a sense preparatory. As girls were often not admitted to town schools, 
the dame school gave them their entire education. In towns that could 
not afford the town school or were not sufficiently committed to this kind 
of education, the dame school carried children ihrou^ reading and, in 
some cases, even through simple writing and arithmetic. These latter were 
t e exteptiorrs. Some towns helped finance dame schools and even desig* 
nated the number allowed and the qualifications of teachers. Most dame 
schools v.crc of poor quality, taught by women with little or no education, 
and did little more than instruct children in the alphabet. The other type 
of New England school was the reading and writing school kept by u 
master who charged a fee for mstniction. In many instances masters were 
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sibly more. Cheever (1615-1703) devoted seventy years of his long life 
to teaching Latin schools in New Haven, Ipswich, Cliarlcslown, and Bos- 
ton. It was he who made the Boston Latin Grammar School into the most 
respected secondary school in all New England. 

While by and large New England schoolmasters were men of honor, 
devotion, and skill, there were among them unstable characters of ques- 
tionable morality, “ne’er-do-wells,” men who did little to enhance the 
public image of the teacher. Many advertisements of the following nature 
appeared in colonial newspapers: “Stolen on the 15th instant by one 
William Lloyd out of the house of Bcnj. Franklin, etc . . . The said Llo)d 
pretends to understand Latin and Greek, and has been a schoolmaster. He 
is an Irishman about thirty years.” The paper in which the notice appeared 
was the PennsyhanUi Gazette. 

The New England Primer. Around 1660 there appeared one of the mort 
important textbooks in all American educational history, The New Enghind 
Primer. It became the reading book for all New England, handed to 
little children in the dame or reading school. It was thoroughly Cal- 
vinistic, deeply religious, and stressed on almost every page the sinfulness 
of man, his d^ger of eternal damnation, and his duties toward God and 
man. 

The very little child was told; 

In the buiying place may see 
Craves shorter there than I; 

From Death’s anest no age is free. 

Young children too may die. 

My God, may such an awful sight. 

Awakening be to me! 

Oh! that by early grace 1 might 
For Death prepared be. 


In another place the child was warned: 


Our days begin with trouble here. 

Our life is but a span; 

And cruel Death is always near. 

So frail a thing is man. 

Then sow tlie seeds of Grace while voung, 

That when thou com’st to die, 

Thou may st sing forth that triumph song. 

Death, where’s thv victory. 

The little book expressed the New England faith in education by point- 
ing to its humanistic and economic rewards. In a poem entitled Good Boys 
at their Books the pupil was reminded that 
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Uc \\ho »»!?Vr Icjnis I»vA. B, C 
FotCMruillu Ulotlk-jd Kv 
Util he \t|jo to las Books imiin't], 
\\ il] soon 4 goMtit Ttcaiurc find, 

l-Jfcr ill the Iwok he was (old that 


lie Iii> jjei / learns hit A. I>. C. 

Fur c\«.f will 4 liWklicad be; 

Ihil he that learns ihi'si* LtUers fair 
Shall Iu\c a Cbath and Like (he .iir. 

The AVw Etiglaml Primer U^gan with the alphabet, taught tiio letlm 
hy pictures showing "A apple,' bull.' 'C Mt,' etc.; tcrscs k-side pic- 
tures; In Ad.m>s TjH We sinned all,' beside .i picture of a man and 
uonun standing under a la-c; and by larger pictures wiUi %mes contain- 
ing letters of (he alphaln't. Tin's was followed by prayers, hymns, verses, 
c.iieclitsms, and Jolvn Cottons 'Spiritual Milk for American Babes, Draivn 
out of the Breasts of l>olb TeUamcnls, for their souls Nourjsfuncttt," a 
catcehisni. TJic final section of the little book consisted of u dialogue be* 
tuecu Christ, the Uesil, and Youth. 

Tlicre was no happiness, no joy, no lose of life in this first reader for 
New England children. Tliey were pictund .is sinners who must be on tho 
watch twery' minute, lest they doom thcmscKcs to clcmal damnation. 
Tliere W'.is no sepaMtion of church and cduc.ition in this book. 

I kuVAUU COLLLCU 

Meiv England's interest in reading, writing, arithmetic, Latin, and 
Greek was b.ised on .i belief that the welfare of tlie commonwealth and 
of in.in’s etcnial soul demanded a degree of education. The laws of 1642 
and 16-47 arc evidence of (his fact. It was also rccognired (hat the sL-ite and 
churcli needed Ic.aders if they were to prosper and make progress. Even 
though ni.iny such le.iders had Hiigmlcd to the New ^VorId, this flow was 
in no way adequate to meet the demands of a growing society. Conse- 
quently. (lie colonists turned to providing tlielr own leaders by establish- 
ing colleges suited to this puqiose. In New EnglaniFs First Prints, pub- 
lished in London in 1613, is the following: 

After Cod h.id earned us safe to New EngAziid, and wee had binlded 
our houses, proMiieil necessities for our hv'clihood, reared convenient 
places for God s w orship, and sctlcd the OviU Government: One of the 
neat tilings we longed for. and looked after was to advance Leeinmg, 
peipclu.ite It to Posterity; dreading to leave an dhtcrate Ministery to 
the Clmrciies, when our present Ministers shall he in the Dost. 
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Facing the problem of providing educated ministers, public officials, 
teachers, and professional men to insure the future stability of the stale, 
a group of one-hundred college graduates, seventy from Cambridge and 
thirty from Oxford, undertook the task of founding a college similar in all 
respects to Emmanuel College at Cambridge. In 1636 the general court 
of Massachusetts voted £400 towards “a schoale or colledge.” Tlie next 
year it ordered that the college be established at “Newetownc.” In 1635 
the township was renamed Cambridge after the university from which 
most of the founders had come. In the same year John Harvard, a Puritan 
minister who held both the bachelors and master’s degrees from Em- 
manuel College, died in Charlestown, bcfjueathing to the “wilderness 
seminary” half of his estate, £780, and his library of 260 books. In appre- 
ciation the founders named the institution Harv-ard College. 

The college was opened in 1640 and held its first commencement in 
1642. Prior to 1640 only grammar school instruction was given by a “presi- 
dent who taught about a dozen boys all the subjects. He was cruel, brutal, 
and unprincipled, collecting tuition fees from the boys and holding them 
virtual prisoners in his home while he taught them little or nothing and 
while his wife fed them food crawling with maggots. ^Vhen all this was 
brought out in court, the poor wife broke down and confessed, asking 
God’s forgiveness for her crime, and the “president” was dismissed and 
returned to England, where he is believed to have died in prison. In 1616 
Henry Dunsler was appointed president and gave the irrstitution college 
status. 


The charter of Harvard College, approved in 1650, dedicated it to “the 
advanc^ent of all good literature, arts, and sciences” and “the education 
of the Enghsh and Indian youth ... in knowledge and godlynes.” The 
second budding erected on the coUege grounds in 1654 was called the 
Indian College. ^Vhile English youths attended Harvard College in 
numbers rangmg from twelve or fifteen to thirty or forty during its first 
^‘^ct Indian youths were less successful. Of the few 

i'' ° Tf ^®l®b Cheescchaumuk, was able to weather col- 

ege life and receive the bachelors degree. In 1663 John Winthrop the 
jounger wrote to a friend, Robert Boyle, to boast of the Latin encelleoce 
t"^i Indian students who seemed to him of out- 

hV«I Winthrop wrote his letter. Caleb 

, , ua e m 1665 but died of tuberculosis the following year, to 

tafte great ^appointment of those who hoped that Harvard would be- 
come the model for an integrated coUege. 

wlSh''°^n' “ ‘*"= °f » “board of overseers," on 

ch sat the most prominent ministers and laity of the colony. The actual 
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goreraing body of Ibo college was "tlie president and fellows." These (wo 
bodies constituted the coqioralloa which delennincd the life of the ijjsli- 
fution. 

Tile Harvard curriculum was fonnutatt'd by Dunstcr, a graduate of 
Magdalene College at Cambridge. In it lie drew togeHicr the three strains 
ot European educational development: the medieval scsui liberal aits, 
the Kenaissance and humanistic interest in (he Greek and L.itui classics,* 
and the Reformation ideal of religious education. y\Ii were fell to be es- 
sential to the education of the free man wJio was to lead hij fellows in 
the trutli. About half the time of the student war dcvolctl to pliilosophv, 
which included logic, etliics, and metaphysics with probably some ihcolo^. 
Tlic greater part of the remaining time was dc\t>tcd (o rlutonc, Greek, 
oriental languages, and Hebrew. .Matliematics, the catechism, bistorv, .and 
botany were taught, !)ut in a subordinate position. Latin w.is not taught 
because its mastery was presumed at Uie lime of entrance since all pupils 
svere required to speak only the Latin tongue w hilc within the college .mcl 
all lectures ss'cre given in L.»t«n. Tlie disputation was a poinibr cxctiim at 
the college, revealing the students knowledge and ability to aso the ndc* 
of logic. Students debated evciyihing from the best fonn of government 
to whether or not the blood ciwulatcd, from doubt os to die Ix'ginning of 
philosophy to whether or not Adam Itad an umbthc-a) cord, from the cshN 
cnco of a rainbow before (he deluge to uhether or not the v irtues of the 
heathen are genuine virtues. 

Until the eighteenth century a tutor was asvigntd to c.-w.h class 
wilJi responsibility for teaching all the subjects of tlut class. The 
president tutored the senior class. Eacli student was responsible for Ins 
owTi education, meeting with and reciting to hb tutor from lime to 
time. 

It W’as not until well along in the cightwnth century tlial I lan ard Ix^gan 
to break aw.ay from the European Iradilioti of a hlK-ral education and 
become more responsive to American developments. During its formatiie 
years the co/iege was under the dominxncc of Acw' Engirnd Punia/iiati. 
the major theological jjcrsuasion of the pcojile and their leadcis. .A* the 
Puritan unity of the colony weakened and a variety of intense wet-inan* 
isms, as well ns the Anglican Church, made the old faith of the college 
insecure, there dcvclojwd a bitter battle between conierv.it)ve Calviiuit* 
who sought to maintain control of the Ixiord of ov ersecrj and more liberal 
elements who would bring into the college picture rcpit^-ntalnrs fn»a 
diverse ivligioiis groups. Tills led, in ITOI, to the hreaLiway of 
teachers and sliidaits to form Vale, whidi they considered a 'truer k)«^J 
of the prophets." 
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EDUCATION IN THE MIDDLE COLONIES 

New Netherland 

New Netherland was under Dutch control between 1609 and 1664 and 
between 1673 and 1674. From 1664 to 1673 it was in English hands, and 
after 1674 the English gained clear control. The colony was purely a com- 
mercial venture, manned and eventually settled as a trading post. /Utcr a 
period of time, during which the post was manned chiefly by officers and 
servants of the Dutch West India Company, traders, sailors, the restless, 
adventurous, and the shiftless, representatives of the better elements of 
Dutch society began to migrate to the colony. These people were more 
typical of the diverse population of the Netherlands, people who had taken 
refuge there to escape religious persecution in their homelands. Those 
who came to New Netherland at this time included French Huguenots, 
Waldensians, Moravians, Baptists, Quakers, and Jews. It has been esti- 
mated that by 167S not fewer than fifteen languages could be heard in New 
Amsterdam alone. 

The first school was founded in New ^Vmsterdam in 1633 with Adam 
Roelantscn its first licensed teacher. Roelantsen's image is vague on the 
pages of history. He was licensed to teach by the Classis of Amsterdam, 
sued a patron who had not paid him for “washing defendant’s linen,” and 
eventually was publicly whipped and banished from the colony. Afte^ 
Roelantscn there was an unbroken line of teachers licensed by the Classis 
of the church at Amsterdam, the court in the Dutch Reformed Church 
composed of ministers and ruling elders, and assigned upon request of the 
authorities in New Amsterdam. Their salaries were paid by the West 
India Company, but they were directed and supervised by the local 
church. The company also paid for necessary supplies, while the local 
government furnished the school building or, if the school was held in th® 
master’s home, paid a small stipend for maintenance. Several attempts 
were made to have the citizens of the colony take over its schools, but all 
failed. 

In 1629 the patroon system was introduced into American life by the 
Dutch West India Company. To attract settlers and build colonies, the 
company would grant a petitioner an estate with sixteen miles of river or 
waterway frontage, extending indefinitely into the wilderness. The peti- 
tioner was obligated to "plant there within four years” a colony of fifty 
people fifteen years or older. For this service he was given feudal rights to 
• fcoJf Rensselaer estate, founded 

^ typical of this practice. Usually the patroon would take the pkioc 
ot the company and support the schools on his estate. 
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governments in the colonies left education in private hands or to chanty 
organizations established for the purpose. The English did not const er 
education, beyond the bare necessities, a matter for state concern ei ler 
in England or in the colonies. Thus, wherever the English government was 
in authority, all religious groups, private interests, and parents were free 
to select the school which they approved. 


Education in New Jersey 

New Jersey, founded as a colony in 1665, was from the first a land of 
religious freedom. As such, it attracted groups of religious devotees, w o 
considered the school necessary to the preservation of their unity ^ 
values. West Jersey was purchased by William Penn and four 
Quakers in 1677, and East Jersey came under Penn’s control in 1682. The 
owners of these lands guaranteed to all inhabitants religious freedom- 
When these properties fell into English hands as part of New York m 
1702, religious liberty was granted to all except “papists.” Into these are^ 
came many religious groups, including Puritans from New England, in 
search of greater religious freedom than was possible at “home.” Because 
of this, each community was able to establish its own religious and educa- 
tional pattern with little interference from the colonial government or from 
neighbors. Weak attempts to make provisions for education on a colony 
basis failed, with the result that in 1695 it was required that each town of 
community appoint three men “yearly and every year. ... to appoint an 
agree with a schoolmaster.” This permitted each community to have it^ 
own school, operate it as tlic people wished, and teach what was con- 
sidered most necessary by the individuals concerned. The colonial gov- 
ernment held onto the right of licensing teachers but was very lenient 
in this matter. 


Education in the Pennsylvania Colony 

Here control of schools was in the churches with little or no restrictions. 
Penn’s Vramc of Government placed in the governor and his council au- 
lliority to erect and order all public schools” and appoint a committee 
of manners, education, and arts.” In 16S2 the apprenticing of children 
made obligatory. In 1C9S the council gave the Quakers the right to estab- 
lish a school “where poor children may be freely maintained, taught, and 
educated in good literature, until they be fit to be pul out apprentices, or 
capable to be masters or ushers in said schools." Tlie Quakers were also 
authorized to set up a public school “where all children and servants, male 
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mi female, whose guardians and masters be wUIing" could altend. The 
hionthly Meeting, an assembly of all members of the Quaker Church in 
a community was given authority to select teachers, remove them when 
necessaiy, and admit or refuse children. 


The colonial govemraenl maintained its authonty to license teachers, 
but a certificate from worthy lownspeopJe was sufficient to meet tJjis re- 
quirement. When a new “frame of govemment” replaced (hat of Penn, 
provisions for control of education that had been in the earlier document 
were omitted. The new one provided “that it shall and may be lawful to 
and for all religious societies or assemblies, and congregations of Protes- 
tants, wlhin this province, to purchase any lands or tenements for bury- 
hig grounds and for erecting houses of religious worship, scJjooIs, and hos- 
pitals." Tlicy were guen the right to collect money for these purposes. 
Later it was enacted tliat money so raised and used could never be di- 
vested, even if tire trustees changed their religious vien’s. 

As a result of these provisions, various religious groups in the colony 
developed school systems serving their constituency and propagating Uicir 
religious and social views. 


Secondary Scttoois in the Middle Colonies 

The first interest of those concerned wjtJ> life in tJie middle colonics was 
commercial. Soon reading and writing schools became part of the colonial 
structure. Althougli some scliools offered higher instruction in Latin and 
Creek, and a few private Latin Grammar Schools appeared, it was not until 
after a long struggle that the Dutch West India Company set aside money 
for Latin teachers, supplied learned “professors,” and founded schools at 
this level. Since each religious sect had the responsibility for its own 
schools, and since resources were often limited, little success with Latin 
schools was experienced in the seventeenth century. Likewise no attempt 
was made to establish instilutions of higher education in the middle col- 
onies during the seventeenth century. 

Education in the middle colonics during the seienteenlh century was 
parochial, each cliurch group establishing, maintaining, and controlling 
its own schools under the few laws passed by the commercial group or 
colony involved. This system produced a varied pattern of schools 
throughout the area, each championiug its own cause and acculturating 
a specific group of children to a specuUized society. Here w.is a high de- 
gree of freedom of education, but, except in a few wealthy communities, 
very poor education. Teachers nere often ill-prepared, facilities vtcre on 
the level of bare necessity, and standards wore as varied as the schools 
themselves. 
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EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHERN COLONIES 

The Southern Social Pattern 

Virginia was typical of life and education in the southern colonies. 
Settlers and immigrants came to this land to better their lot, not to reform 
society or break away from English culture. The wealthy came to grow 
tobacco and grow richer. The middle classes came to ply their trades or 
professions where the rewards were higher. The servants came where jobs 
were plentiful and working conditions pleasing. All came to perpetuate 
the English social scheme. 

England was undergoing the Industrial Revolution, with larger an 
larger numbers of people concentrating in towns where poverty, poor 
working conditions, and sub-standard living were general. This stimulate 
discontent, revolt, and progress. The Virginia Company and others among 
those with early economic interests proposed to establish in the No"' 
World English town life based on trade in silk and tea. By 1619, however, 
tlie colony was definitely committed to agriculture, especially tobac^. 
with its large plantations, scattered population, and clearly marked social 
strata. Average land holdings ranged from 450 to 900 or 1000 acres. One 
estate covered 200,000 acres. By the end of the seventeenth century, the 
population of tlic Virginia colony was about the same as that of London, 
but llic land area equaled that of all England. Large landowners and offi- 
cials were at the top of the social structure. The middle classes were com- 
posed of small lando\vner5, merchants, tradesmen, and professional people. 
The lower classes consisted of servants and menial workers. Beneath these 
were the small number of Negro slaves. The Virginia colony was rural. 
Jamestown was its chief city in the seventeenth century, with never more 
tlian twenty houses during the century. The plantation was the real unit or 
population, the center of colonial life. 

Wlicn Governor Berkeley was asked by his superiors in England, in 
1671, “What course is taken about instructing the people within your gov- 
ernment in the Christian religion?^ his reply was, “The same course that 
is taken in England out of towns, every man according to his ability in- 
structing his children." In this he was saying t\vo things: the social struc- 
ture and economic pattern in the colony were rural, and the colonists 
were following without change the educational thinking in England at 
th.it time. 


Eouc-stjon of the Lower Classes 

Tile Io%scr classes in the southern colonics were numerous. Throughout 
the scscnttcnlh century, and esc*n to the Revolutionary War, the sers’ant 
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obligated to send their charges to the minister, under penalty of public 
censure. Ministers who neglected this duty were fined severely. When a 
minister could not be obtained for this education, the parish was 
rized to employ a “reader," as was the custom in England, to care for enure 
ser\'ices and religious instruction of the young. 


Private Schools 


One of the major approaches to the education of youths in the southern 
colonies was private schools. A rjualified teacher, usually licensed by the 


church or the colony, would open a school, advertise its existence, 


and 

develop a clientele. He charged a tuition fee, taught “reading, writing, and 
ciphering,” and disciplined the children. These schools ranged all the 
from very poor, “very indifferently attended by the masters,” to very good, 
with a devoted master with more than adequate training and skill. These 
were often called “little schools” or “small schools.” 

A type of private school that became popular in the southern colonic 
was called “old field.” The name grew out of the fact that these schools 
were conducted in buildings erected on land abandoned for a period o 
years because tobacco had exhausted the fertility. They were taugbt^by 
ministers employed by parishes, ministers without a church, “readers o 
tlie parish churches, or w'andering schoolmasters who would settle id 
communities and make arrangements with the local people for use of the 
buildings available. While most of these schools provided instruction id 
the rudiments of reading, wTiting, and ciphering, some offered French, 
Latin, mathematics, surs cying, or “finishing subjects.” Now and then one 
w ould offer to prepare boys for college. 

Tliese private schools w'erc attended, for the most part, by children of 
middle class families or by poor children whose tuition might be paid 
by the community or some philanthropic individual. Seldom w’as the chi 
of an upper class family found here. 


Education of the Upper Classes 

Tlic upper classes of the South usually gave their children an education 
like the one they w ould have recei% cd had they remained in England. ^ 

Many families employed private tutors to instruct their children. N®"' 
and then two or more families would pool their expenses and hire a tutor 
who, at a central location or by traveling among the plantations or homes 
involved, would teach their children. Many of these tutors were inden- 
tured servants, Ixmght by parents, and obligated to teach for a period of 
vears. Ships masters would advertise schoolmasters along with otlier 
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trailcsmcn, ai\d jua'iits uoiild buy U«‘ni in tenns of Ihcir needs. Ollier 
tuloij V\uti! colli'Si! iludcDls "uorliig lliiir n jj’ liirough school," clcr")-- 
mcn not .isslgm j to clmrcli, or (icDfosional (iilors. In some instjiiccs a 
couibinaliou bunic and ^elioo) uontd I>e creclccl on a largo plantalioii, 
ami tbilda-n f/oin oilier plantations uould be ftimislied room and board 
while l>fing taught. Tlie tost of these servfces was jwid by parents of llic 
children itnoKt^. Ifm* was aearrj-oser from the days of feudalism, when 
a child of nohthfy wotdd l>e plated at (he court of a lord or higher noble 
fur his edncafioti. lien* the child would begin his education with the rudi- 
ments and proceed often (o L:itm, Creeh, French, and other adv.anccd 
studies. Tlie currieuta of these schools were detennined by llie desires of 
die parents and aliilifics of die tutors. In .addition to descloping infel- 
Icctu.ally, the child w.as cx{>rctcd to learn from Jiis tutor manners and the 
uttitudes and moies of liis class .md station in society, 

Atiolher custom, fairly widespread in the soulhcni colonics, was that 
of sending thddren to Hiiropc, either for, ill their education or, more often, 
to complete their profession-d training. Some p.irenl5, feeling lliat at best 
cduc.aliun in America uould not truel their needs, sent their children to 
friends or rcJatiies in Kngland for instruction. Others provided tutorial 
imlnittion for their children, caxr>ing them ihiough what might be called 
.secondary education, and then sent them to England or the continent for 
university and professional educ.ition. A favorite place for advanced edu- 
c.ilion of colonial youths was the Middle Temple or Inns of Court, where 
lawycn vu-rc trained for the leg,il profession or Icadcrslu'p in the political 
hfe of the colony. Another place freijueDted by pupils from colonial Vir- 
ginia iv.as the Unlven-ity of Edinburgh, where many studied medicine. 

Tlie up[>er cl.is.ifs of the soutliem colonies were Englislimen in spirit 
and custom. They took England to Virginia and other southern colonics 
and sent their children home for at least their professional training. Even at 
the time of Thomas Jefferson (J7J3-1826). the question of (he most ad- 
vanced education w.xs vit.i}. His opinion was tliat even though America 
had several good colleges, an education at (he best Eurojjwn universities 
wav .superior in many areas. 


Endowed Schools in the SouTiiciuv Colonies 
FoDowinf! English custom, many schools mic established through eil- 
dosTOicnt. A nliilanthropic indiridual scoultl set mido part of lus fortime 
to support a school, ot ono might lease in his srfl land or other assets for 
this pimiosc, Tlic cudoscroent usually prosrided for the support of “ 

and a tcrtain stated number of boys. Those svhossero accepted as students 

received free tuition and, in some cases, freo bo.ird and room. Standard 
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for admission differed according to the beliefs of the donors or the hoar 
established to administer the endowments. 

Since endowments most often consisted of land, which was plentifu m 
America and wore out quickly, most of the gifts soon lost value and became 
inadequate for support of a school. Where they consisted of land an 
farm stock or other assets, and the endowment was managed carefully 
and wisely, schools were supported for longer periods of time. However, 
very few were able to continue into the national period of American lue- 
Tlie first of these endowed or free schools was the Indian School, grow- 
ing out of a gift of £.500 made by an anonjunous donor to support a 
school for a “convenient number of Indian youth.” The money was given 
to the London Company in 1619 and turned over to the Southampton 
Hundred in Virginia for investing and supporting the intended school. 
The money was used to build and operate an iron foundry. From the pro- 
ceeds of this enterprise, a budding was erected and a master employed. 
But, in 1622, Indians attacked the small community, killed most of the 
settlers, and destroyed the foundry. Since the source of support was gone, 
no school could be maintained. 

In 1626-1621 a chaplain on one of the East Indian Company's ships 
traveling to and from India raised a sum of money in India and other 
places and made a considerable contribution himself. He turned the 
money over to the London Company as an endovvTrnent for a school io 
America. It was decided to locate the school in Charles City, and the 
chaplain, Reverend Copeland, was made rector. \Vhile the bidding vvas 
being built, an Indian raid destroyed the community, and the project 
“came to nothing.” 

Benjamin S)'mms, a wealthy planter in Virginia, left 200 acres of 1^^ 
and a small herd of cattle to provide for erection of a school, support of 3 
master and a certain number of children in Elizabeth City County, and 
otlicr expenses of the school. The building was erected in Elizabeth City> 
and^ proceeds from the farm kept the school going far into the eighteenth 


Another school, the Eaton Free School, vvas established in the seven- 
teenth ccntur>' at Elizabeth City to provide education for children of the 
co^unily. 'Hie gift consUted of 500 acres of land, a large herd of cattle, 
and several Negro slaves. The minister, church wardens, and justices of the 
^ace MnsUtuled the trustees responsible for the estate and the school. 

schoolmaster was required by the terms of the will to teach “English 
gn^ar as well as Latin. Many years later, in 1805. the Symms and 
Eaton schools combmed to form Hampton Academy, and in the twentieth 
some of the endovN-ment was used to establish the Sv-mms-Eaton 
Academy, part of the public school sj-slem of Elizabeth City. 
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“souls to be saved.” To this Seymour shouted. "D-unu 

tobaccol" The king and queen proved to be more ^ p , 

tobaeco; they eonsented to the creN;tion of the college conmbuted 
to the project, and allowed their names to be used in the title. 

. . ' .1 II flnnalions. anu 


Englishmen and Virginians gave the college substanUal donations 
the Virginia Assembly appropriated a large sum of money. As “ ’ 

college, called William and Mary, was tlie wealthiest of colonial mst 
tions of higlicr learning. _ 

Tlie purpose of the college w.as ilatccl clearly %yhcn the royal gra 
made in 1692; “that the Church of Virginia may be furnished 
seminar)’ of Ministers of the Gospel, and that tlic youtlx may 
educated in good manners, and that the Christian faith nxay^ ’ 
gated among the Western Indians to the glory of Almighy Cod. c 
purpose of education wtis religious. It is true that then, as now, ig P 
nouncements in oiBcial documents did not express the actual fee 
the people. Many thought of William and Mary as an avenue o 
status, political prominence and power, or economic well-being. 


William and Mary received support from many quarters. There were 
gifts of land and money, taxes from tobacco, income from sur^'cying 


guts or lanuano money, taxes ironi luuaevu, iuuujuw nw-ui ^ . 

lands, and direct appropriations from the legislature. Of all tlxe co o 
colleges, only Wiliam and Marys income was adequate to meet ^ 


needs. 


lecis. j 

Under its charter William and Mary was placed in the hands of a 


of visitors,” consisting of the most prominent men among the clergy 


laity. This body was largely a policy-making agency that left the ac 
administration of the college to "the president and fellows.” The facujy 
consisted of two professors of divinity; one of Greek and Latin; one ^ 
mathematics, physics, and metaphysics; one of rhetoric, logic, ethics, 
law; and one heading the school for the Indians. 

The curriculum was similar to that of medieval colleges on the 
nent. Emphasis was on the seven liberal arts and classical languages 
literature. Since adequate preparatory schools did not exist, considera 
Latin was taught It was not until near the middle of the eighteenth 
tury that significant changes in the curriculum indicated that the coue^ 
was c»ming abreast of the limes. 
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During Europe's Age of 
Reason 


JNTnODUCriON 

T})C ciglttocnUi was a ccntuiy of transiefon throughout Europe. Tradi- 
tional patterns of hfc and thinking had cracked wide open during tlie 
sesentcenth century, creating c\w>-\\hcic an atmosphere of protest 
against much that the past had accepted as right and just The new cen- 
tury augmented this protest as there grew an abiding faith in the common 
man and liis ability to build a belter svorJd, in die physical sciences as 
floors to an understanding of tire environment, .md in human reason as the 
cntcrion of truth nnd justice. 

Scholars attempting to appraise the age come up w ith varied interpre- 
tations of its nature and significance. It lias been referred to as an “age of 
reason,* a time when nun turned to iiuman reason os liis guide and judge. 
Tiicro was mucli in the century to justify this appellation. During the cen- 
tury reason challenged successfully tJic authority of "divineJy appoinlcd" 
rulers, priests, prophets, the Bible, and other sacred books. Claims to 
truth w ere asked to meet tests of reason, and those that failed were branded 
intolerable. The conviction grew that man, if ho dared to follow the dic- 
tates of reason clearly and uncompromisingly, could refomi his institu- 
tions, discover social truth, and promote (he welfare of all. Tliis conviction 
was evident in (he writings and actions of social and pohtic.il thinkers, 
religions leaders, enlightened rulers, and educators. In many parts of Eu- 
rope It was being translated into social and educational experimentation. 

Some liavc referred to the eighicentli century as an "age of enlighten- 
ment," a time when new and challenging ideas burst upon the European 
mind bringing enligiitenment, understanding, and dedication. Among 
these ideas were the equably of all men under law, the dependability of 
nature, die innate goodness of roan, and tlie superiority of natural rights 
over birth, privilege, and status. Twentieth century man feels at home and 
secure in the presence of these ideas. The Befonnation, wth its absolutism 
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and authoritarianism, had been left behind. Classical Humanism, with to 
dependence upon Greek and Roman writings for knowledge and under- 
standing, no longer satisfied scholars and scientists. Divine sane i 
governments and rulers, demanding blind and unejuGstioning o e ’ 
was challenged successfully, based on the conviction that it is man, 

God, who must determine what is the best government and who is m 
best ruler. . . • 

Others, yearning for a security characteristic of an environment m 
stable and rooted in a true and tried tradition, think of the eighteen ^ cen 
tury as a period of decay, disintegration, ‘Tieresy,” drift, and superfiaa ty. 
They see revolutions that destroyed tested values of the past, tearing 
the hands of the capable the reins of government and handing them to e 
rabble, the mobs, defying “God's just laws” by upsetting the divine y sp" 
pointed social structure. , 

An age of transition is subject to many interpretations as men with ‘ 
verse values attempt to understand its meaning. Some see in it the dea 
of long*outmodcd ways of thinking and acting, making way for new pa 
terns better suited to new times. Others see only the passing of a tune 
which seemed good and right. These interpretations are applied like%vise 
to the education of the period. Since education is a product of the cultur 
and reflects that culture in all its variety, the education of an ago 
transition will look both to the past and the future. It will be found to 
contain much that has come to the age and is accepted as good. It 
also be a growing thing, characterized by experimentation, new phuos" 
ophies, new institutions, and new people- In it will remain echoes of the 
past. It wll also give promise of the future. 


JOHN LOCKE (1632-1704) 


His Life 


Scholar, philosopher, writer on many subjects, political figure, devot^ 
of freedom and toleration, and educational theorist, John I-ocke, although 


he lived mostly in the seventeenth century, exerted an influence on 

.1. T .1 . . . - J .... 


the 


eighteenth, both in Europe and America, that can hardly be matched. Hi* 
books, dealing with social and governmental problems and \vith education, 
expressed ideas which became sacred to many leaders of the century* 

He was bom August 29, 1632, at Wrighton, Somersetshire, England, 
of a small landowner and attorney who, as a Puritan, fought on the ri ® 
of Parliament in the Ci\-il War. At fourteen he entered Winchester School, 
which was presided over by Dr. Richard Busby, the most famous flogg^*^ 
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^ in all England. There he studied Latin and Greek in preparation for coh 
lege. In 1652 lie entered Christ Church College, Oxford, under a tutorship 
^ that he held for thirty years unld diaries II ordered him dismissed. At 

j this time Oxford was ruled by the Independents, the first group in En- 

gland to advocate religious toleration. Tiio famous Puritan, John Owen, 
j was dean and vice-chanccHor. Wfufe at Oxford, Locke received botii thj 
BA. and M.A. degrees and served as a tutor in Clirist Church College, 

^ teaching Greek, rhetoric, and philosopiiy. 

^ Locke had considerable difficulty in deciding upon a career. His reading 
j of Descartes’ works stimulated an interest in philosophy. In 166^1 we find 
^ him expenmenting in clicmistiy and mctcotolo^. His interest in tlieolog)- 

' vv'as deadened by the fact that after tlie Restoration there was no pLice 

for free inquiry in the Anglican Church. Intrigued by Robert Boyle ’s use 
of the empirical method in chemistry and Sydenham’s use of the same 
method in medicine, he prepared himself in medicine, often accompany- 
ing Sydenham on his rounds. 

la 1666 he was introduced to Lord /Vshley, who was to become the first 
earl of Shaftesbury; with this meeting a strong friendship greiv, baved 
oa their common interest in civil, religious, and intellectual freedom. The 
next year he took up residence in Exeter House, Lord Ashley's London 
home, as physician and confidential secretary. Tins was Ins home for fifteen 
years. There lie wrote Essay Concerning Toleration, a book that antici- 
pated many of the conclusions of his more mature thinking and writing. 

It was at Exeter House in 1670 that Locke and “fiv o or six friends* w ere 
discussing “principles of morality and religion* w hen they “found Uiem- 
selves quickly at a stand by die difficulties that arose on evciy side." This 
caused him to propose that he devote some time to a study of the necessary 
“limits of human understanding." Wliat was thus “begun by chance, was 
continued by entreaty, written by incoherent parcck, and, after long in- 
tervals of neglect, resumed again as humor and occasion permitted. 
Twenty years later this study appeared as the Essay Concerning Uutnan 
Understanding, one of the great formative books of British Empiricism. 

While associated with Shaftesbury, Loclxj undertook to tutor the Earls 
fiftecn-year-old son. This proved to be of inestimable significance in liclp- 
ing to form some of Locke’s ideas in the field of education. Wlicn lie 
performed the same service for die Earl’s grandson, his ideas were clanficd 
and his convictions strengthened. 

With tlie fall of Sbaftcsbuiy in 1675. Locke began a jwriod of infennit- 
lent exile, when he practiced some most clevxir "foot work to avoid being 
involved in the fate of bis old friend and licoc/actor. Depmed of hij 
studentship by order of the king and denied access to Oxford, be lived 
in ^kmsterdam for five j'cars under the name of Dr. Van dcr Unden. Later. 
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while in Rotterdam as a confidant of political exiles, he became 
WiUiam, Prince of Orange. WiUiam landed in England in November. lOM, 
and Locke followed in 1689 on Uie same ship that earned PnnE“s .Maty- 
This was the beginning of Locke’s fame in England. His Two rcfl 
on Goeenimenf, a defense of the right of ultimate sovereignty in t c peo 
pie, appeared as an effort “to establish the throne of our great res ore^ 
the present King William, to make good liis title in the consent o 
people” In 1690 his Essay Concerning Human Understanding was puD- 
lished. The next year he went to live at Oates Manor in Essex, the coun^ 
seat of Sir Frances Masham, where he enjoyed fourteen years of domestic 
peace and literary success despite his broken health. During 
he engaged in a lively battle \vith Jonas Proast and others over his 
religious toleration; gathered together letters he had written to his fnen 
Clarke of Chipely about the education of his children and published c® 
as Thoughts on Education; published Reasonableness of Christianity 
Delivered in the Scriptures and several essays in answer to attach np^ 
his ideas on religion; and produced a host of writing on money and 
the Trinity, and questions raised by readers of his Essay Concerning ti 
man Understanding. These questions and Locke's answers were woven 
into additional chapters, which appeared in later editions of the 
After 1700 Locke devoted himself to the study of religion and 
revised editions of some of his earlier writings. After his death, October * » 
1704, what was intended as another chapter of the famous Essay was 
published under the title The Conduct of the Understanding. 

By 1690 the writings of this hitherto unknown Englishman began to 
stir the minds of the western world. His beliefs about the nature of the 
mind, the liberty of all men, "true” religion, and education were being dis 
cussed, attacked, and championed by scholars and the public. Locke hve 
in the seventeenth century, but his voice shouted out in the eighteen 
and was heard by those be^nning to shape a new age of toleration an 
freedom. 


His Philosophy 

Locke’s philosophy is developed most fully in his Essay Concerning Hu- 
man Understanding, which is an attempt to discover, through an intro- 
spective study of consciousness, how far the human mind can go in under- 
standing the universe. As be looked carefully at the process of thought, b® 
discovered the idea, “tbe term which, I think, stands best for whatsoever 
is the object of the imdcrstanding when a man thinks.” Ideas are nei^*" 
false nor true; they are mere phenomena. Further, they are not innate. The 
human mind, before any ideas are present, is a tabula rasa, a “white pape*"* 
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void of all chwacters.” In asscitiiig Uiat no ideas arc innate, Locke is 
actually assuming that no idea is immune (o free criticism. He believed 
that if there are ideas uliich cannot be doubted because (hey are innate, 
these must have a certainty whicli nothing, even human reason, c.u! 
question. He feared that having once admitted the existence of innate 
ideas, it w ould be an easy step to attribute certainty to arbilrarj- prejudices 
and primitive religious beliefs. 

All ideas depend upon "experience." Tlicy come either from the senses 
or from reflection. We receive "simple ideas" tJirouglj the five senses. 
There is notliing m tlie mind except what these senses admit. Rcflcttion 
is the action of the mind in arranging and elaborating these ideas into 
concepts. The mind receives ideas passively. Then it discrimimitcs among 
them, analyzes them, draws them together in association, separates and 
recombines them into concepts, abstractions, new ideas, relations, and 
principles. 

Tlicre arc certain implications that can be drawn from Uic doctrine that 
there are no innate ideas. While the grounding of these in Locki.nn theory 
may be questioned, the f.nct that they have been so grounded cannot be 
denied nor can their eiTcct upon social and educational thinking Iw over* 
looked. 

Fint, there is implied hero a definite thcoiy of cliild dev clopmcni, vv hich 
has been elaborated by many since Locke's day and which readied its 
redaefo ad ebstirdom in "extreme behaviorism." If (here are no innate 
ideas, the child is radically different from the adult, both m.»y have the 
same basic mental equipment, but the cluld lias no ideas, concepts, "ex- 
perience.” As be develops within his ovvn environment, his jnmd becomes 
a “furnished bouse,” furnished wnlh ideas that arc shaped into concepts. 
Cliild development consists, among other (lungs, in furnishing the mind 
tlirough exi>cricnccs vvhicii will be determined by those controlhag the 
child's environment. Tlie parent and the teacher llicreby become deter- 
miners of (ho child's growing mind as they manipulate bis environment. 
True, the nature of the rasa, its capacities, api>clitcs, and faculties 

may differ from person to person, but bt^'ond that each individtuvl be- 
comes what he is because of tlic ideas he receives through his senses. 

Second, there is in Lockes theoiy some ground for the IwlH that "all 
men arc bom equal.” ffercdity, ones inherent phjsrcal being, the nature 
of the tabula rasa, mid (he dearness and keenness of the senses must be 
recognized as differing among men. In these rtsjsccts men arc not bom 
equal. Bc>ond (his Locke’s thcoiy leads to the democratic pnndjile 
of equality of opporlimily. If all ideas come from experience, each indi- 
vidual should be free to experience as rich and full an environment as 
jvossible. 
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His Educational Theory 


Locke observed tlie world in which he lived, the world of the Eng is 
gentleman, and from his observations developed his educational t eoiy- 
The results of his observations regarding education arc set down m a 
series of writings which include Some Thoughts Concerning Educatton^ 
The Conduct of the Understanding, Some Thoughts Concerning 
and Study for a Gentleman, Instructions for the Conduct of e loun^ 
Gcnrieman, and Of Study. 

Education, for Locke, is “the Gentleman’s calling.” To learn the science 
and all other intellectual matters requires ‘‘ease and leisure possible o y 
among the upper classes. This is not an evil, since when these classes, 
from which will come the leaders of men and custodians of govemmcn 
and morals, are properly educated, “they will quickly bring all the res 


into order. 

The “proper” education consists of “four things, Virtue, Wisdom, 
Breeding, and Learning.” In this statement is to be found the heart o 
Locke’s educational theory. Every gentleman wishes to leave his son an 
adequate estate. Beyond this he desires that bis son be a man of Virtue. 
“I place Virtue as tlie first and most necessary of those endowments tlw 
belong to a man or a Gentleman; as absolutely requisite to make him 
valued and beloved by others, acceptable or tolerable to himself." Virtue 
means good character, reverence for Cod, love of truth, and goodwill tc>* 
ward others. Tliis is the result of proper religious training. The first an 
most important aim of education is to produce the religious and morally 
good man. /Ml else is secondary. Next to Virtue comes Wisdom, pruden^, 
sound judgment, and foresight in the management of one’s material aifai^ 
and in discharging those civic duties which his position in society imposes 
upon him. TIjc third quality of a gentleman is Good Breeding, the practice 
of manners that was part of English tradition. A gentleman has the proper 
regard for himself and others. /\t no times docs he “think meanly of him 
self, or “meanly of others.” Learning is important but not as important^ 
Virtue, Wisdom, and Breeding. Man’s highest faculty is reason, but the 
scholar is of less value that the gentleman. To use reason in the ethica 
and practical aifairs of life is far more important than to amass knowledge 
or de\ote reason to the purely speculative. At one point Locke stated, 
imagine you \>ould think him a very foolish fellow that should not value 
a virtuous or a wise man infinitely before a great scholar.” , 

How shall the )Oung man receive this education? Here again Locke s 
aristocratic leanings are evident. He considered both public and private 
education and reached tlie conclusion tliat, in spite of its shortcomiuS®' 
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private instruction by a tutor within the family was best. \V7iiIe schools 
sucli as Eton and Harrow, open to the public who could pay, might pro- 
vide knowledge in a superior fashion, tlicy could not teacli morals or 
manners as ivell as the home. A tutor carefully selected by the parent or 
guardian, u bo taught the boy within the home environment, uouJd have 
tile advantage of parental pressure and example in matters most important 
Good habits, principles of virtue and wisdom, tlie proper bearing, and good 
maimers could be developed while the child learned Ids letters and ma- 
tured intellectually. 

Locke was never strong physically and spent much time traveling in 
search of strength and vigor. It was this lack in him that stimulated his 
interest in tlie “‘hardening process’* .lud physical education. His ideal, “a 
sound mind in a sound body," led him to advocate play in the open 
air, proper hygiene, physical exposure during early life, adequate sleep, 
diet, and exercise. Education should concern itself with strengthening the 
body so that it will not hamper the mind. 

A key word in Lockes thinking about education was "discipline." This 
applied both to body and mind. Education Is a process of moral disci- 
pline by which one develops self-control. Physical exercises are to bo de- 
signed to strengthen tlie body and bring it under absolute control of the 
mind. All desires and impulses .ire to be obedient to reason. ”He that lias 
not a mastery over his inclloations, lie Uwl knows not how to resist the 
importunity of present pleasure or pain for the sake of what reason tells 
him is fit to be done," he wrote, "wants the true principle of virtue and 
industry, and is in danger never to be good for any thing." 

When Locke turned to consideration of the curriculum best suited to 
education of the gentleman, he emphasized the principle of usefulness. 
How will a particular study serve the best development of the individual 
in virtue, wisdom, breeding, and learning? He was concerned not u’ith the 
child as he sits before his tutor, but %vitb the man he ^vill become. Since 
virtue is the most important characteristic of a gentleman, religion is the 
first and most important subject in bis curriculum. This is to be followed 
by exploratory or introductoiy courses in many fields. Tlie gentleman 
must manage his estate, serve liis community and country whenc\cr 
necessary, maintain bis aristocratic status, and be well informed in It^l 
and world matters. Tlie gentleman is concerned \vith "moral and political 
knowledge; and thus the studies which more immediately belong to bis 
calling arc those which treat of virtue or vice, of civil society and the arts 
of government; and will take in also law and history. 

Another curriculum principle that influenced Lockes thinking was 
variety. He believed that the gentleman must avoid narrowness and in- 
flexibility of mind. ^Vben one has explored many areas, read widely, and 
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Studied many people and ways of thinking and Uving, he is 
mental freedom and elasticity not possible for one who has studied a te 
suhiects deeply and thoroughly. “The business of education he wme 
"as I have already observed, is not as I think to make them perfect in y 
one of the sciences, but so to open and dispose their minds as may 
make them capable of any, when they shaU apply themselves to it. 

Tliese principles of usefulness and variety caused Locke to ehmm 
from the curriculum of the gentleman Greek, which he considere a sii 
ject to be studied only by those who aspired to become scholars, and Laun, 
except the ability to read classical authors, rhetoric, logic, and dispu 
tioiL He saw in much of the humanistic education mere verba ism a 
the "splitting of hairs” to no conceivable use. , 

Locke also included in his curriculum the English language, 
drawing, shorthand, geography, geometry, chronology, anatomy, 
philosophy, ethics, psychology, and manual arts. The last he thoug o 
as recreation and a source of understanding of the work necessary a ou 
an estate. p. 

While Locke was primarily concerned with the education of the 
glish gentleman, as commissioner of the London Board of Trade be pi® 
pared a plan for the care and education of children from poor, indigeo 
families and oqphans. He proposed that children of this class 
from their parents at three years of age and kept in “working schools no 
fourteen, when they could be apprenticed to learn a self-supporting tra • 
Tills would free mothers so that they could work and supplement ® 
family income, give each child of poor parents a more wholesome environ 
ment and belter discipline than he could hope for in his home, and save 
tlic community tlie expense of courts and jails to care for the products o 
slums and poverty. These children could be taught religion, handicran? 
and obedience to constituted authority. 


GERM/\N PIETISM AND EDUCATION 

Wiile Locke was extolling freedom, teaching that the mind is a tabula 
rasa, and developing his theories of the education of the gentleman lO 
England, Gennany was watching the growth of a religious movemen 
called Pietbm, a movement that was to have a profound influence on Ger 
man life, philosophy, literature, and education. 

Roots of Pietism 

Pietism was both a product of the late seventeenth century in Europ® 
and an e-vidence of the c)'clical nature of history. A careful study of re 
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j ligious history reveals a pattern of change and reaction. Since all relisions 

, are concerned rvith values, tlity tend to become hardened and non- 

^ progressive in Uicir efforts to piesm'C these values. This leads to a counter 

^ move on tlic part of those who wish to establish and defend new %-alues 

_ more in tune with the times. After the revolution has succeeded and new 

values arc established, they tend to become formal, stable, and non- 
I progressive. In time they are attacked by a new and vinie spirit which 
rc[>cats die cycle, 

Lutheranism, beginning as a reaction against the formalism and steril- 
ity of Ujo Roman Churclj, appealed to the individual, the heart, and man’s 
vision of sainthood. After the Thirty Years’ War tliis fresh approach to 
rch'gion and morals had fallen under the hand of civil authorities, who 
wished to use it to support (heir governments, and autocratic theologians, 
who were more concerned uith orthodoxy, hair-splitting theological argu- 
ments, and creedal security. What had been fresh and vital when 
Lutherans were attacking the Roman Church of the sixteenth centuiy had 
become in the late scventeentlr century formal and sterile, intellectual and 
ritualistic. Pietism ^vos a rebellion against all this, a call to return to the 
emotional, sacrificial, and even mystical Lutheranism of the past. 

Further, Uic rationalism of the age, plus the despair aiid materialism left 
in t}]c wake of the war, contribute to a spiritual and moral atmosphere 
characterized by hopelessness and pagan bestiality. When men seek to 
destroy each other over long periods of lime, they tend to become cynical, 
hardened, interested in the “flesh pots,“ and callous to the world of the 
spiritual. Pietism appeared at such a time, stressing hope, human need and 
understanding, a new birth, the inner light, and the separatioa of the 
individual from a corrupt and corrupting world. It condemned the ordi- 
nary pleasures of life as evidences of worldliness and called mankind to 
prayer, study of the scriptures, and reliance upon God. 

Pietism was also in the mainstieani of the realist movement of the times. 
Realism turned away from authority to individual experience. It stressed 
man’s contact witli the world about him and found truth in the degree 
of eiYecCive “relatechiesy” he could establish tvHh his world. Pietism placed 
emphasis upon individual religious experience and practice. It was more 
concerned with one's relationship with God than his ability to quote au- 
thorities from die past. Pietism was the tdigious phase of the reabsm that 
laid the foundations of modern science. Both placed authority in eiqieri- 
ence. 


Priri-rp Jacob Speneb (!635'1705) 

The “father of Pietisn" was bom at Rappotaveiler in Upper jUsaoe md 
received his college education at Sttassburg. In 1666 he was eslaWisbcd as 
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to attack the churches and sch.,™ v i . 

became the foundaUon of Pietism. By 16S6 he was court chaplain at 
Dresden. His preaching sorely offended the elector, John George , 
wished to dismiss him but feared the forces that he had rallied I 
cause. The problem was solved by promoting him to the rcctoiship 
Saint Nicholas in Berlin in 1691. In this position Spener was able to r^ 
funds and laUy support for a Pietistic university at Halle. . 

was to become one of the great scats of learning in Europe, e syas 
able to attack orthodox Lutheran theologians so effectively that, m l . 
the theological faculty at Wittenberg formally charged him with 


errors. , . ^ 

Spener held that Lutheran schools failed to teach true virtue ana p ; • 
Their emphasis was secular and practical. While they produced gra ua 
full of knowledge, they neglected godly living and personal 
God and his church. This he believed was evidenced by the fart 
Latin, the language of pagans and false religion, was stressed to the 
gleet of Greek and Hebrew, languages of the scriptures. Students 
forced to memorize long and difficult passages dealing with obscure 
trines, while the Bible remained a book closed to many. Aristotle " 
stressed to the exclusion of Christian \v*riters. 


Pietism and tice UNTVERsrry of Halix 


European universities of the eighteenth century were, with few 


tions, in the tradition of medieval scholarship- Instructors 


Latin, Arislotelianism was the reigning philosophy, truth rested on 

. . ....... . »iiucn 


lulhority of an ancient past, and theological disputations occupied 
of the time of faculty and students. While the world outside was chaUj, 


ing, the walls of the university protected a dead or dying past. 


Pietism challenged this stagnation at all levels. It stressed the more 


mod- 


em sciences, reason, free investigation, independent thinking, and 
dom of the mind to study and reach its own conclusions. This " 
anathema to most of the universities of Europe. The elector, FredencK 
Brandenburg, a strong advocate of the educational philosophy of Pietism* 
sought to remedy this condition by establishing, in 1694, the University 
of Halle, the “first modem university.” Here he collected some of 
most progressive and forvs'ard-looking minds in all Europe to form 
faculty. Tlierc was Christian Thomasius, professor of law, who held t^ 
all legal procedures should fiow &om the nature of man; Christian Wo * 
professor of philosophy and mathematics, who, as a disciple of Leibmt^ 
held that the foundation of all philosophy is human reason; and 
Hermann Francke, professor of oriental languages and religion, who 
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Ji^cved that rebgioiw Ijfe should stem from the inner light in mans soul. 
These men turned from Latin to the Cennan language as the medium of 
communjcation in class and textbooks. Tlicy abandoned ancient authort- 
tms and pledged to seek truth by iImj methods of science and human reason. 
TIic great diifcrcnce between Halle and other univ ersitics of the time was 
made clear in an address delivered in 1711 by Professor Gundling. He 
asked. What is the task of the university.^ and answered: “to lead to 
wisdom, i.e., to the ability to distinguish the true and tlie false; but this is 
impossible if there be any limits imposed uptm research.” 

Ilalic began with 700 pupils and grew rapidly, as it attad,ed die aims, 
methods, and curriculum of traditional universities and demonstrated the 
soundness of its position. In time oUicr universities of Germany felt die 
impact of thwe new ideas and began turning to Halle for help and inspira- 
tion. Academic freedom, so dear to the present-day university, was born 
at Ilalle and spread to inaugurate a new day for higher education. 


August Hermann Fr^vnckb (1663-1727) 

Spener preached Pietism and attacked the schools for neglecting moral 
and spiritual education. Fnmcke became the educational and missionary 
spearhead of the movement. Bora at Lubeck of a fadier who served as 
privy councilor and justice under Duke Ernest the Pious of Gotha, Francke 
was orphaned at seven. His guardian saw that he received the best pos- 
sible education under private tutors and at the local gyrnnostum, whi'cli he 
completed by age fourteen. Too young to enter the university, he was 
placed with tutors for several more years. Then be studied at Erfurt, Kiel, 
and Leipaig, where he was graduated and, in I6S5, became a Fn'witrfoccnf. 
A year later, with the help of Spener, he founded tlie ColtegiHW P/iiio- 
bibheum for the study of the Bible. 

Interdicted from preaching because of his strong Pietistic emphases, 
Francke was appointed, through the efforts of Spener, to the cliair ot 
oriental languages and religion at the University of H.^lle and was made 
pastor in the village of Glauchau, where he established the educational 
complex that made his name famous throughout Europe. 

As one studies Francke’s background from Gotha to Halle, the devotion 
to education that he showed is seen as inevitable. Tlic whole atmosphere 
of Cotjia, under Duke Ernest's personality and stimulation, was charged 
with a faith in education. For most of his first sixteen years Francke was 
in tliis atmosphere. While a student and iastructor at I^eipzig, he lectured 
on The Education of Boys and Pubescents, expressing a deep conviction 
as to tile importance of riglit instruction. He was a pious man but doubted 
the truths of the Christian religion. At Luneburg while under the tutelage 
of Sandhagen he experienced a sudden ctrawmsion, which brought him 
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to the convicUon that the root of aU human degeneracy 

is the neglect of true ChrisUan education from earliest childhood lb 

belief was strengthened during a visit to the home of Johannes \ i . 
leading pastor at Hamburg, where he taught an infant school and studien 
schools for poor children. From this experience he became convmccd tn 
the salvation of man rested “upon the education of children to piety 
Christian wisdom.” , , 

Francke was deep in the Pietistic tradition. All life for him had bu 
meaning, God. Man is hom to honor God, to live according to “Wtat , 
and to serve his cause at all cost. Tlie spiritual is superior to bom f P ^ 
cal and the intellectual. All that one will or can do must point in ^ j 
tion or be abandoned. The heart is first. This is developed throng g<^ 
example, piety, study of the catechism, prayer, and daily reading o ® 
Bible. Out of this should come a spirit of evangelism, a burning , 
spread the gospel to all men. While learning must always be subor 
to the Christian spirit, it is necessary for the fullest I 

ChrisUan man. Francke realized that exclusive devotion to the 
led to meaningless theological disputes and doctrinal emphases, whic ^ 
no relation to practical spirituality. This did not lead him to turn bis ac 
on learning and make his appeal to the uninstructed heart. Godliness 
wisdom must go hand in hand. The good man is passionately devote 
God and to knowledge. This belief led him, while speaking of God and 
pious life from the pulpit, to establish educational institutions provi g 
for the instruction of children and youths at all levels of society and o 


The first of these institutions was a school for poor children. 
preaching at Glauchau, he established the custom of providing bread ot 
the poor every Thursday afternoon. Upon questioning poor children an 
finding them ignorant of religious matters, he gave them money to 
tend schools in the area. \Mien he disc-o\ered that they spent the money 
for other things, he organized a “poor school” and supplied books 
gifts placed in the alms box. This school was so successful and supenor 
to the schools in the community that many citizens asked that their sons 
be permitted to attend the classes and offered to pay for this educatioi^ 
These were accepted but placed in a separate school for children o 
burghers. When a wealthy mother of Sandeishein asked Francke to recom 
mend a tutor for her children, he suggested that she send them to him a 
Halle, where they could receive their instruction from a imiversity stud^t 
under his direction. This w'as the beginning of a third school, the Ffldn 
gogjum, for children of the nobility. Years later the king of Prussia too ' 
note of the work of this school and placed it under his patronage. 

With 500 thalers donated by a friend, Francke established two orph^' 
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ages, one for boys and another for girls. Tlicse were so successful and met 
a need so obvious tliat similar institutions began to appear throughout 
Germany, hi 1697 Francke esfablislicd a Latin school for boys of the upper 
middle class preparing for advanced education. Later the Latin curriculum 
was broadened, and the school became an approved gjinnasium. Still 
meeting tlio needs of the community as he saw them, Francke provided 
free board for poor universi^ students who would volunteer to help him 
by teaching in his various schools. To make tlicm more effective teach- 
ers, he was accustomed to give instruction in pedagogy at stated times. 
From tiiis grew his Teachers' Seminar, a selsool for teacher education, 
and a special advanced school for the training of teachers for LaUn 
schools. 

To supply Pietistic literature, Francke organized the Canstem Bible 
Institute, which printed and sold sermons, copies of (ho Bible and religious 
tracts ill great quantities. Income from tius venture was used to support 
the poor schools and orphanages. Later an apothecary shop was provided 
to furnish free medidno to deserving individuals. Those wlio could afford 
to pay were charged a fee, and (he money was used to support the many 
cliarilios involved in Francko’s cducation-al complex- 
The aim of the cutire Halle Foundation, as it has been called, was to 
strengthen piety and moral conviction. Realistic subjects were taught in 
the schools as contnbuting to (his central objective. The sciences, Bible, 
catechism, religious music, Latin, prayers, and ritualistic worship svere 
included in the curriculum of each school, Uie degree of difBculty suited 
to the maturity of the student. While Lalin and Creek classics were tol- 
erated, eraph.asis was placed on Greek and Hebrew as keys for unlocking 
the Bible. 

Franckes inSuence was wde and deep. Frederick William I, king of 
Prussia, visited Halle and became a patron of the work being done there. 
When he established a system of elemcntaiy schools in Prussia, he used 
tlie Halle schools as models. Orphan.iges similar to those at Halle were 
founded in many large cities of Ceimany, and the young men trained in 
the Padagpgium, tlie Teachers’ Senjinim, and tlie Select Seminar were in 
demand as teachers, pastors, and raissionarfes. Many of these were to he 
found working in India, the American colonies, and wherever schools of 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel and the Society for tl)o 
Propagation of Christian Knowledge were founded, 


JojiANN Jumus Hecker (1707-1768) 

One of the most influential products of the Halle Foundation was 
Hecker, who was educated at the University of Halle and taught for a 
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number of years in the Fadagogium. In 1739 he was installed as 
Trinity Church in Berlin, from which he began extensive refomw 
educaUon of poor chUdren. Well staffed charity schools sprang up thro^n- 
out the city, and considerable money was raised to equip these a equ X’ 
By 1747 Hecker was sufficiently secure in his pulpit and trusted by 
people of Berlin to open a truly realistic school, the Oekonoma - 
Uathemaikche ReahehuU. This was designed for boys who would n 
benefit from the work of the gymnasium. Its curriculum emphasiKd an 
metic, geometry, mechanics, architecture, drawing, nature study, 
keeping, and mining. J. F. Halm, a teacher at the school, began to 
objects and trips to factories, gardens, shops, and other j 

children could see important processes in operation. Here was e ® 1 , 
lesson” that later became so important a part of teaching. One of the ^ 
nesses of this school was that it placed too much emphasis upon 
training and neglected processes necessary for full development o 
individual. . ^ 

Hccker soon realized that the success of any educational venture re 
upon the quality of teaching that could be maintained. Consequen y 
established a Teachers’ Seminar especially for training personnel ® ^ 
mentary schools. Frederick the Great was so impressed with this 
that he required all teachers on his private domains to be graduates o 
school- In 1763 he employed Hecker to draw up a school code 
Prussia, and established on the basis of this code a system of elementary 
schools throughout the kingdom. 


PiETisnc Education in the Amekican Colonies 

Nicolaus Ludwig Xinzendorf (1700-1760) was bom at Dresden of p^^ 
ents devoted to Pietism. Spener was his godfather. While a student at ^ 
Padagogium, he lived in Francke’s home and under his personal 
sion. This study was followed by several years at Wittenberg, where 
studied law and prepared for the diplomatic service. After some yeart 
travel and a disappointing love affair, he settled on his estate at Bex^e 
dorf and, with “the band of four brothers,” set about to create a rehgJ 
revival. He offered asylum to wandering bands of Moravian Brethren a 
built, on a comer of his estate, the village of Heimhut to be their perrna 
nent home. Refugees assembled from many parts of Europe where 
cution was rife. From here many went as missionaries, imbued with 
zendorfs Pictistic zeal, to the people of the West Indies, Greenlan ^ 
Livonia and the northern shores of the Baltic, Travancore in the 
Indies, South Africa, Surinam; to the slaves of North Carolina and parts o 
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South .\merica; and to the Indians of North Amerfca. In sos-eral instances 
colonics of Moravian Brcliiren follosved the missionaries. Zinzendorf 
traveled widely and visited many of tliese outposts, spending a sear in 
America and a somcwliat longer time in London. 

Zinzendorf established at Hcmihut an oiphaiiage for girls, a school for 
dauglitcrs of tJie nobility, a home for noble ladies, a Fddagogium, and a 
Latin scliool. As colonists from Ilcrmhut migrated to America, colonics 
were founded in Georgia and Pennsylvania, and orphanages and schools 
modeled after tliose of European Pietism were established. There were 
nurseries for small children, boarding schools for adolescents, and some 
teacher-training institutions. In all these, children u’ere taught the tradi- 
tions of their homeland, religion, and vocational skills. 

IJennj Mckhhr Muhlenberg ( 17JM787) was one of tlie leading PieUsts 
to cany the religious and educational ideas of the movement to America. 
Bom at Einbeck, Hanover, he studied at the University of Gottingen and, 
in 1733, went to Halle, where be finished the theological studies and 
taught in the orphanage there. Later he became deacon at Grossbonner* 
dorf in Upper Lusatia. Through the influence of Franed^e'x son, who suc- 
ceeded his father as iiead of the Halle Foundation, he was appointed 
to supervise the Lutlieran churches in the vicinity of Philadelphia. 
^V!u!n he arrived in America, in 1742, he discovered lliat his duties in- 
cluded work with all Lutheran bodies from Hew York to ^^atyland, In 
1748 iie organized these churches into the first Lutheran synod m 
America. 

With a corps of ministers and teachers from Francke’s schools, lie was 
able to develop a system of parochial schools in the German communities 
in the area, secure sclioolmasters, and raise money to provide buildings 
and equipment for these schools. He personally visited most of the schools, 
preached sermons urging support of them by the congregations, e.vamjned 
pupils and teachers, and enlisted the aid of leading citizens and charity 
organizations. John Christopher Kunze, pastor of the Philadelphia church, 
was one of Mulilenberg’s most ardent supporters. He organized a Latin 
school in Philadelphia in 1773 to provide secondaiy training for future 
pastors and teachers. As a member of the faculty of the University of 
Pennsylvania, Kunze introduced German language, literature, and phil- 
osophy into the curriculum. Later be was influential in bringing German 
culture and tiiought to the Columbia curriculum. 

Pietism, fused witli Lutheran crcedal views and the discipline of the 
Reformed Church, moved into the small communities of eighteenth cen- 
tury America, commum'ties that bad their roots in the Lutheran Reforma- 
tion of central Europe, and imbued them woth a devotion to education and 
the proper care of their unfortunates. 
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JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU (1712-1778) 

Rousseau was an erratic genius who influenced the modem world as ^d 
few others. For thirty-seven years he seemed dull, even stupid, 
delinquent, and unable to make any adjustment to normal living. cn 
suddenly his genius burst forth with ideas that reached into every p 
of life and changed tlie thinking of the western world. His Confe^^otis, 
half truth and half boasting, reveals a man in torment, a soul tom by uR 
bearable contradictions, a mind that spilled ideas like a too-full pail, a c 
that baffles even the best equipped psychiatrist. 


Uis Life 

Rousseau was bom in Geneva of French parents. His father was a 
watchmaker, and his mother, who died when he was a week old, 
the daughter of a minister. Left to his fatlier’s care almost at birth, Rous- 
seau was brought up hapliazardly. He learned to read before he wa 5 six 
and spent evenings with his father poring over old romances that had be- 
longed to his mother. By seven he was reading aloud to his father from t c 
classics and otlicr books of weight and literary style. When he was ten, 
his fatljcr, having been imprisoned for a short period, left Geneva to 
Lyons and turned his son over to his mothers relations, who placed hiw 
under the tutorship of Nt. Lambcrcicr, pastor at Boissy. In 1724 his ^ 
Bernard apprenticed him to a notary, who soon returned him as whoiy 
incapable. Wlien later he was apprenticed to an engraver, he resented tlic 
cniel treatment of his master so much that he ran away to roam throug 
the mountains of Switzerland, learning the miseries of the peasantry, 
meeting people of lx>lh low and high estate, and indulging in all kinds o 
excesses. 

.\t Confignon, in Sa\ oy, he fell in with Catholic prosclytizers who placed 
him with a joung and pretty widow, Madame do Warens, to induct him 
into the faith. Tlicn followed years of x-agabondage, during which he 
tlic companion of several wealthy women, a teacher of music, secretary 
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Diderot had hmi write articles on mnsio ant! political economy for the 
tncj/clopedie. Through this contact, he was introduced to most of the 
leading intellectuals of the day, who recognized in him a great genius hut 
Dad dilBculty overlooking his erratic and insane behavior. 

In 1743 Rousseau met ITicresc le Vasscur, a sen-ant in an inn where he 
was stopping. She \vas a woman of no beauty or educaU'ou and with little 
understanding or sensiti\'ity, but she luid an altracUon for Rousseau be- 
yond that of any otlicr woman he knew. They lived together for seme 
twenty years and then were married. In this time she bore Iiirn fn e chih 
dren, who were placed in foundling homes as soon as they \vcre bom and 
lost to histoiy. Years later Rousseau w-ept bitter tears over the unlojown 
fate of these children. 

Wliile Rousseau had channed ntauy leaders of the intellectual and 
social life of Paris and bad been accept^ as a contnbutor to the Enajdo- 
pedic during bis stay in Paris, it was not until 1749 lliat his fame as a wrilcr 
took shape. The academy of Dijon was offering a prize for the best essay 
dealing with the question, “Has the progress of scjencc and the arts ttnded 
to Ute purification or the corruption of morals?" IVliilc traveling to \'in- 
cennes to visit Diderot, who was a prisoner in tlio Bastille, Rousseau 
clianccd to see the announcement of the offer in the Mercurc dc France. 
This experience vvas cataclysmic. He tells us: 


Tiie moment I read this I saw a new world and became a new man. . . . 
All at once I felt my senses dazzled by o thousand hglUs. . . . Not being 
able to breathe and to wall at the same time, 1 dropped bcnc.vtli one 
of the trees of the avenue, and there I passed half an hour in such agita* 
tion tJut when I arose the whole front of my coat was wet with my 
tears (hough I was not conscious of slicddmg them. Oh, sir, if onl)’ I 
could have wTitten even a fourth-part of what I saw and felt under 
that tree, with what clearness viould I hare set forth the ccinU.idiclioni 
of our social system; with what force would I have exposed the abuses 
of our institutions; with what simplicity would I hive shown tlut man 
IS naturally good and (h.vt it is these rosUtations nhtte uh/c?i male liim 
had. 

Rousseau arose from his emotional continued on to Vincennes and 
his visit with Diderot, and returned home to write an css.vy, Piscotirs sur 
hs arts et sciences, which “took tlie artificial and crotchety society of the 
day by storm," won the prize, and made him the most sought-after man 
in all P,iris. In this essay ho denounced all society and challenged man to 
break from his bondage and live freely and well. 

During the following years, Rousseau was offered several hicratne 
positions in government but found luinscif unfitted to a sedentary and rt'- 
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life He wrote a successful opera, Dean (in village, an attack 
sponsi ■ . jfaacahe; and, when the academy a 

cffcr7dXond prize for In essay on “The Origin of Ineqnahty he 
°'nte What is the Cause of InequalUtj Among Men? After Ktablish g 
Orat I d Hennitage, I cottage provided by Madame d Epmay^ 
re The New Heloise, a discussion of marriage and family life. 

Mvel is a collection of letters describing the loves of a man of low posi 
,1 a ffirl of rank, her marriage to a frectliinkcr of her own rank, an 
^rtiai® appeasement of the lovers disappointment by noble sentiments 

“xi&Xrisrapp^^^^^^ in 1760. in 1762 Rousseau issued bvo of to 
most famous books. From a press in Amsterdam came the Social Co ( 
(Contrat social), which advocated basing aU govermnent on *e M 
of the aovemed and undermined the theory of absolute 
the Low Countries and Paris came Emile, which bore a subtitle ^ . 

cation, a portrayal of the education of a boy from the upper 
the final chapter, the education of the girl who would become ms w • 
These put Rousseau in the forefront of eighteenth century thinkers 
involved him in bitter battles with authorities. The Social Contract w 
condemned by the monarchists as subversive, the New 
branded as immoral, and “the profession of a Savoyard vicar" in Etni 
^vas attacked by the Church. On June 11, 1762, Emile was condemned y 
Parliament in Paris, and its author fled for his safety to Yverdon, m 
territory of Berne, Switzerland. From here he attacked those who oppose ^ 
Ills positions and so angered the Swiss government that the council o 
Geneva joined in condemning Emile and its author. ^Vhen Rousseau 
leveled an attack upon the Genevan council and constitution, his home 
became a target for nocturnal marauders, and he was forced to flee o 


his life. , 

In 1765 he went to London under the protection, of David Hume an 
James Boswell. There he was lionized by the English and began writing Ins 
Confessions, a highly dramatized story of his life. Had Rousseau been 
normal, he might have settled among the countryfolk of England and en- 
joyed the peace and quiet of a literary life. Such was not for him. Insanity 
was taking hold of his whole being. He came to believe that his friends 
were plotting his destruction and that the most casual remark was fuU or 
hidden meaning. He broke with Hume and his friends in England and, i® 
1770, relumed to Paris and music-copying. The years that followed wore 
full of peaceful moments followed by deep depression and fear. He Nvrote 
minor works, carried on a voluminous correspondence, and saw visitors 
who came to confer with him or just to meet a great man. When the periods 
of depression took over, he mistrusted e\’eryone and believed that sinist®*’ 
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He even accused TlicrMC, who ha X ^ e„aer suspicious 

of an alfair with a ^ wiled hinneU in a fit of dc- 

death was the result of a stroke. 


nrese will most prouau,,^-- - ,ee„ Dy careiu. .-w 

TTOwius into manhood, nallicr t ^ve^Jalesses are, where Ins po 

St Iho cluld is, whtl his that he become hrmseh 

lentials lie, and then so efaee to Emde. Rousseau states 

inlhefullestmeasure In he aumo f 

this position clearly when he wntes. 

S^Sr-siS-HS-SfSS 

Aould prove “ „IF»TonS»’”X ° m we have to 

„ot know them. adulthood repeats 

1 Id that the child in growing , ^„„,tulation theory. 

Rousseau held tliattl been termed the /'I understanding 

the evolution °I*® ' of the human race and reac devclop- 

U vve study the history accurate “8C « 

of its true developmeiA ^_unan race « ,„imd by clearly 

tog clnld. h<>“““;i““”rBdeveIopn.ent.eaehoh^^^^^^^ to- 

SSrSetL dcvelopmg human 

ward the present. middle, and end. It is 

"ta®d. stage is a distinct 
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independent of whnt lias gone before and in no wise preparation for 'drt 

is to follow. To treat any st.igc as mere preparation for the next is 
the whole point. At eaeh stage the child must 1« encouraged to lise lui^ 
and richly as the stage demands and makes possible. Since life is 1’'*^“", 
and "Of all the children bom a bare half survisc to adolescence . . . 
are we to think of the barbarous education which sacrifices the presen 
an uncertain future and makes the child miserable in order to jKcp^arc ii ^ 
for a remote happiness which he will probably not live to enjoy" 
the nature of each stage of dc\ clopmeiit, the teacher must direct t ic c 
so that he completes every stage fully in and for itself. Since each stage ^ 
its own needs, the environment must serve these needs and not I losc o 
later stage. The best preparation for the next stage is complete c\c op- 
ment in the present stage. j 

Since “evciything is good as it comes from the hands of the M 
the world but degenerates once it gets into the bands of man, the c i 
is bom good. Tiie ultimate aim of education is to preserve this 
goodness and develop the individual in terms of bis potentialities, 
can be done in two ways: by rcmalang Uic environment so that it 
man’s innate goodness or by so educating the child that he is not 
by a bad environment. Plato, in Uic Republic, would build tlie good^s 


in which the child would develop into a good adult. Rousseau suggests t e 
in the Discourse on Political Economy, Social Contract, 


same approach in j, 

Considerations on the Government of Poland. In each his theme is tha 
good state wall consider education as one of its most important funcUOW. 
Such a stale will have compulsory education and will make , 

schools, tutors, and other experiences, all aiming to produce the gooa 
citizen. When, however, the state is evil, the environment is degeneral^ 
and anyone left to its machinations would be destroyed, the child 
educated in isolation from the environment. This is the situation in ' 
By protecting the child from the evils of the environment until he is a ® 
to resist their warping infiucnces, vve can educate him according to 
innate goodness. We can develop independence, judgment, understandings 
and appreciations that will insulate him from a distorting environment 
Rousseau feared education for specialization. Time and again be ex- 
pressed the opinion that no one can predict the future of another. 
ized education can warp one into a form which may never be needed- 


Change is, for Rousseau, the most significant characteristic of society mid 


of the environment. We do not know enough to predict what changes v 
take place or what skills, understandings, or learnings one will need vv’ben 
he matures. Therefore, the education of each child must be general and m 
terms of his present needs as they become known to the teacher. 

In a good state this kind of education can be given as public education. 
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The ciiild livjjig in a good state will inevitably become good since he Gnds 
himself at all times in an en^dronmenC ilut offers stimuli toward the good. 
Parents and others must provide these stimuli in the home and in the 
immediate environment of the child. Tutors and pubUc classes continue 
the good environment. Wien a child is exposed to tliis good environment 
from birth to maturity, he will find that his inner goodness has the op- 
portunity and the proper stimuli to develop. He becomes a good adult. 

The child developing in a bad slate must be protected lest its evil in- 
fluences warp and distort his inner goodness. Parents must shield him from 
cvii stimuli. lie must not be forced to learn, but permitted to grow 
naturally. When he is ready to Jeam somediing, lie can be helped to suc- 
ceed. Tlie teacher is to leach only when the right moment appears. Rous- 
seau called this ’’negative education,” doing nothing except protecting the 
growing child until sucIj time as he is ready to learn. WJien tliis time ar- 
rives, he Will learn correctly and, at maturity, his true nature will be fully 
developed and ho will be strong, tlie master of himself, able to resist all 
the evils of a corrupt society and able to help create a better environment 
for his and his neighbors chddrcn. 

Stages op Gnowni and Education 

From birth to matunty the individual moves tJirough stages of growth. 
Each is distinct, unique, and evidences clearly defined characteristics. 
Education must conform to tliis pattern, meeting the needs of each stage 
and thereby developing tlie person to his fullest. 

From birth io /loc years of age the primary concern of a growing body, 
and thus of its education, is physical development, motor activity, sense 
perception, and feeling. All agencies of the environment must be concen- 
trated upon these. Since each individual is a unique complex of possibil- 
ities, no two will develop in the same way. Education must recognize 
individual differences. Any attenipl to shape one cluld to fit the pattern 
developed by another is to deny one of the basic principles of grow^. The 
parent, the teacher, and all others concerned with the cliiJd at this stage 
must respect his individuahty by following tlic dictates of his own inner 
nature. 

Wliile tlie child is to be left alone to grow and develop as his inner 
nature dictates, he is not to be coddled. He must be allow ed to meet hard- 
ships, act on his own in probl«n situations, learn by hving and responi’ng 
to the conditions of the environment, while being shielded from those 
factors in the environment Uiat may waip or stunt his inner being. At Uns 
stage the child is amoral and asocial He cannot be expected to act momUy 
or socially. Rousseau had such faith in the goodness of man s basic nature 
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that he did not fear freedom at this age. Wlien the time comes, he heltl, 

the child \vill naturally develop both moral and social virtues. 

Between five and twelve years of age the child is encouraged to leaiu 
from his widening enWronment. lie is not as yet able to reason nor 
developed sex, the root of all social altruistic virtues. His model ° 

of growth should be Robinson Crmoe, a man living with and ^ e 
vironment and succeeding as he Icams from the physical world about 
Whatever the child learns at tliis stage must be motivated by the 
mands of his nature at this time, not by the requirements of others, er 
“negative education” dominates. Nature is unfolding, is reaching out 
the environment for that which will satisfy its needs. Obstruction o 
unfolding, no matter how well-intentioned, will distort the individua ® 
parent, teacher, and others must so guard and protect the child that 
not warped or prevented from living out his life as nature dic-tates. 

The curriculum most appropriate to these years consists of 
which spring naturally from needs. The objective of education here is 
develop self-assurance, contentment, health, and independence. If 
tected and allowed to grow naturally, the child will learn to express bhf* 
self clearly and prc-cisely as the need arises, to count accurately, to 
and to make measurements, and he will learn about his world as be tin 
such learning a part of his ongoing development No one need push blni 
force him to learn, since his inner nature is reaching out for satisfactin^ 
He will leam all that is necessaiy to assure this satisfaction. Those peop 
in the child’s environment who are interested in his most complete a^ 
natural development will help him only when he needs their knowledge 
and experience to continue this natural growth and development 
The period between twelve and fifteen years of age is one of the mo 
important for the child’s development It is here that reason emerges an 
begins to direct the ac-tivities of the individuaL For Rousseau reason is odt 
an innate principle shaping life (rom its beginning, nor is it a 
sensation. It has its source in the emotional life of the growing youth. 
infant s needs are few and simple, and his strength, though feeble, is a c 
quate to satisfy these needs. By twelve years of age the child’s strength i^ 
far greater than his needs. It is them that reason arises as a “check to 
strength. Reason furnishes guidance to one's passions and strengths. 

Here formal education begins. Previously the child’s inner nature 
been left to unfold according to its own natural laws. The parent an 
teacher have not interfered with these laws. Now the child must turn to 
study and instruction, to learning from others, to thinking. Up to this a^® 
the child reacts to physical stimulL Now he can be reasoned with- Since m 
the past authority must be avoided lest the chfld come to lean on the 
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soxirce of that authority and not Icam from experience, so now autfaorit)- 
must not be subsbtuted for reason. ^ 

Need stimulates the activities of the body. Curiosity is the cause of 
reason. Bousseau made utility the pnnciple of all learning at this stage. 
Tlie youth is curious and reaches out to learn (hat which will satisfy his 
curiosity. He learns only what will be of use, not a mass of material to bo 
stored away for possible future needs. As Robinson Crusoe needed to 
learn many things in order to survive in an environment free from human 
relationships, so the dev'cloping mind must discover knowledge m order 
to insure surviv'al. Youth will, at this age, acquire physical knowledge of 
his environment. He will Icam geography, astronomy, the physical 
sciences, agriculture, the manual arts and crafts. 

All this learning, valuable for survival, is of Uic most value in developing 
a set of attitudes that are possible at this stage and necessary if tlie youth 
is to grow fully. These include a growing and widening curiosity, an ability 
to think clearly and accurately, and a knowledge of the correct methods of 
learning. While the youth Icams science, he must be developing a taste for 
the sciences. While ho is investigating the physical world about him, he 
must be developing a curiosity that will invc him to further learning. 
While he is studying, he must be learning correct melliods of study so th.it 
he can cany forward his education without the help of others. 

Learning, Rousseau believed, must be governed by tiuec fundamental 
principles. First, live learner must depend on himself and his abilities. He 
must be encouraged to think for himself, to draw his own conclusions, to 
depend on his own brains rather than the judgments of others. True le.tm- 
ing comes as the individual (liinks through his problems and reaches con- 
clusions consistent witli his best knowledge and understanding. Second, 
everything must be learned by observation of tilings. Docks, signs, r)mbo2s 
are dangerous. One can know only when he has experienced directly. AU 
else is second-hand, vague, niird, as the )outli Icaims, he should bo en- 
couraged to build vvhatcv'er is necessary for further learning. He can 
observe tlie world about liini, but he w’lU Icam most thoroughly when he 
constructs charts, maps, and other neccsssiy apparatus. 

ne final period of groulh, from fifteen to /u-cn/y years of age. is for 
Rousseau a new birth. At puberty sex is bom, and with »t comes the pos- 
sibility of all the social and monil virtues of wiiich the younger cluld is 
incapable. Before this stage the individual is limited to the ph>sicaj and 
to the beginnings of reason. He can act and react, tliink and phn. ducct 
and be directed. Now sex enters Uic picture by the natural unfolduig of 
his nature. He has need of a female companion. U'ltli this rrwy wroc all 
the higher virtues: sympathy, generosity, friendship, gratitude, fic is no 
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loneer isolated, a being alone in an environment of others. He comes n 
to appreciate others, to realize the implications of human relations ips, 
reach out for others and for the author of nature. He has now become 
conscious of his dependence upon others and upon God. ^ n 1 ov 

He is ready to study all the sciences of human relationships; psychology, 
sociology, and ethics. The teacher, at this stage, must help tlie individua 
conquer evil passions, cruelty, malevolence, envy, covetousness, an sc 
centered disregard of the rights of others. lie must assist in arousing 
higher emotions of friendship, love, justice, philanthropy, gratitude, an 
sympathy. This is to be accomplished not by reading books but throug 
human experiences. ^ . 

The curriculum at this stage consists of those areas of man's knowlc g 
that deal with human nature and the social order. Now the individua is 
to be placed in situations that portray the actual relations of living men. 
He will learn biographies of good men, fables with a moral, social history, 
and the natural religion of the human heart. As these develop, he will turn 
to others, especially to the other, his mate. In her he will find fulfillmen 
and the stimulus for all fine emotions. They will beget, another iue wi 
begin unfolding its inner nature, and the cycle will be repeated again. 

The Education op Wo*men 

Book five of Emile deals with the education of Sophie, who is to becom® 
the wife of Emile. Here Rousseau is traditional to the extreme. Sophie is 
to be trained and educated to become the wife of Emile and the mother 
of his children. In this, Rousseau says, “the whole education of womeo 
ought to be relative to men.” At another time he asserts that “woman is 
made to please and to be dominated.” She has no independence and thus 
no free development of her inner nature. Since the sexes are different, 
Emile is made to rule and Sophie to accept and please. Both arc to develop 
as their sex dictates, and this demands different educations. When Sop i® 
is trained as her sex demands, she will be the true complement of Em»^ 
they will many, and both will be truly happy. She will discharge her part 
of the marriage bargain willingly and graciously, and he will discharge ^ 
part in the same manner. Together they will form the perfect home, lO 
which children can grow and develop normally in terms of their seX 
positions. 


Conclusion 

Rousseau laid the foundations for both pragmatism and progressive cdu 
cation. He demanded that all things be tested in terms of their use. H® 
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placed ihc c})ild at the center of the educative process. He saw society as 
corrupt, weak, demanding, and ignorant of the true nature of the child. To 
protect the yet unfonned individuat from these evil influences, he 
shielded him and sought full development of his inner nature, a truly 
good inner nature. So shielded, tire child could, he believed, unfold his 
innate goodness, seeking JjeJp when die task was too much for his strength 
or talent. yUtcr his character was fully detclopcd, he could resist the evils 
of society and begin creating a good society, ivhich would then produce 
Uio good man. 

I'or this, and for many of the accompanying ideas and ideals, Rousseau 
was botli worshiped and hated. Women throughout Europe turned to 
nursing and protecting tlieir children. Philosophers saw in his writing tlie 
opening of tlie gates of prisons of both the body and the mind. Others 
w cro convinced lliat he was a fiend, a devil, a “wTetch.” Today tliese more 
violent altitudes toward him have disappeared, and modem scholars find 
in his vvnlings many contradictions, inaccuracies, .nnd exaggerations. They 
also find germs of some of our most modem and cherished principles. 

Rousseau was a giant among men, even Uiough his strength was not 
equal to the tasks he set himself. Pcslaloazi, Froebel, and John Dewey 
were products of much of his tliinkln^ and prcsent*day education is, in 
many ^va}’s, a chJd of his mind. 


NATIONALISM AND EDUCATION 
IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


The churcli from early times was, in the thinking of most people in 
Europe, the natural educator of the people. Luther had challenged this 
concept by his appeal to civil auUionties to fid the vacuum left by the 
Protestant revolt. Even when they did enter the field of education, they 
leaned heavily upon religious institutions and talent. 

By the eighteenth century, social and econotnic factors bad produced a 
vast population of poor and ipiorant people whose existcnco shamed 
constituted authority and challenged the moml and reflgious idealism of 
the age. Churchmen, social philosophers, and philanthropic agencies were 
writing and speaking out against couditions while urging that reforms be 
undertaken to guarantee these depressed masses dieir natural nghts- Stu- 
dents of government were beginning to diallenge the position that kings 
and emperors had divine sanction for Uicir rule wth revoluUoiwry 
idea that rulers were the instruments of the people. TJiey held ^at the first 
duty of the ruler was to his people, to insure tbeir welfare. Attempts ot 
church-sponsored organizations to alleviate Ae steadily worsening plight 
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of the masses were shown to be ineffectuah As a result, many tume 
the state as the only institution capable of solving the proble^ m\o v 
The doctrine of natural law, which seemed so successful in the rw 
of the sciences, was coming to fascinate leaders of social thoug t. 
universe, they believed, provided natural laws for the government ot men 
and societies. These laws could be discovered by processes of t 
similar to those employed in the physical sciences. Once discovere , it w 
the business of the state to enforce them for the good of all. 

This thinking created both benevolent despotisms and democracies e 
cated to the welfare of the people. The benevolent despots thoug 
education as a means for promoting obedience, happy and conten e 
subjects, and efficient and prosperous producers for the group. Dem^ra , 
on the other hand, conceived of education as the method for produemg 
intelligent citizens capable of governing themselves, for establishing cm 
institutions dedicated to their good. Both thought of the school as a na 
tional institution under control of the state, more or less free to al . 
dedicated to molding citizens according to the intellectual and mora 
pattern championed by the stale. , 

There was considerable opposition to this point of view. Cburc 
feared it as the open door to secularism and atheism. Those with 
interests in the status quo opposed any change that might threaten tn 
position, hiany were convinced that it was God’s will that the poor remain 
poor and that any attempt to change conditions would bo an affront to mm- 
A goodly number, while granting that some education might be good 
these people, wanted to confine it to the needs of their station in Iff® ^ 
were feai^l of educating them beyond their class, thereby creating 
content and civic periL 


French Education and Nationalism 

In 1763 Jesuit education in France was banned, leaving the nation in an 
educational vacuum. A flood of books and pamphlets followed, advocating 
a national sj'stem of schools with authority centralized in the French gov- 
ernment. Among these were De TEsprit by Helvedus (1757), Essay on i'O- 
tional Education by La Chalotais (1763), Plan ([education and Eeport on 
Education to Parliament by Rolland (1768), De [Homme by Helvedus 
(1772), Metnoircs by Turgot (1775), Prouision on Education by Didero^ 
(1776), and Report on the General Organisation of Public Instruction 
sented to the National Assembly Condorcet (1792). 

While each of these expressed certain ideas growing out of the umqn® 
experiences and thinking of the writer, they tended to agree on basi® 
principles. Among the areas of apeement were the following. Th® state 
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must take education from the hands of the church and control it so that 
products of the scljools will be "diUdren of the stale . . . educated by mem- 
bers of the state.” The state cannot safely share the education of its cuizens 
with any institution or organization not wholly under control of its aiithor* 
Ities, ^1 people must be educated since tliey are all citizens of the state. 
This did not mean that all should have die same education. Most writers 
believed Uiat the education of the individual should be suited to his needs 
and bis place iu the social structure. Hus usually meant that primary 
education should be xmiversal and free, while more advanced instruction 
should be offered to the upper classes who would lead and gov cm. 

The central purpose of this education, all agreed, should be development 
of national loyalty, a sense of soh'darity, and ability (o serve the state. Since 
the state supports and promotes education for its own self-preservation, it 
must indoctrinate civic virtues as interpreted by its leaders. Divided 
loyalty cannot be tolerated. 

Prance was moving steadily in the direction of a national system of 
education tailored to serve national interests and (o induct all citizens into 
the state intellectually and emotionally. It was to be a practical education, 
fitted to tile needs of each class, and supported by the w calth of all. TIic 
state, not the individual, determined its content and method. Most of the 
educational leaders of the age shared the strong belief that tlic people 
could not be trusted to determine their destiny l)ut must recognise the 
superior abilities and understandings of an elite. In the writings of many 
was a definite fear that too much education for the masses wtiuld pose a 
real danger to (lie state. 

English Education and tub National Image 

The English state during the eighlccnlh century did not step into cdiic.i- 
tion and seek to construct a school system dedicated to shaping the English 
citizen in the image of the state. This was not ntccss.ary since the image was 
so clear and sharp that it appeared almost aulomalically in the i-ducalioiul 
pattern which developed. 

The eighfcentli century saw England moving along several lines. Hie 
upper classes became weallby, while the masses sank deeper into poverty. 
Class distinctions were emphasized, with a hereditary aristocra^ at die 
lop, a fairly independent and comfortable middle class, ^ 
classes 
of God' 
isted in 
The sta 
turned 


t the bottom. English devotion to tramuoii, prusijgv. utiu 
kept each from inlcrfcring «ilh the oUicr. Tliis social pallcni <;a- 
1 politically democratic state that ssras economically mdiudoalisUia 
t did not seek to upset this pallero. it accepted llio sMi tu 7 “O Md 
ts interests to building an empire. By 1759 England liad .rddej 
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India and Canada to this empire, created a navy that 
unchallenged, and was well on the way to controUing explorations 
trade throughout the world. . , , 1733 

Invention of the steam engine in 1765, the mechanical \ 

the spinning machine in 1768, and the cotton gin in 179o placed 
well on her way to the Industrial Kevolution. Her coal indmtry in 
wall was thriving, and coal-burning ships plied her trade in distan » 

ship-building became a major industry, and her villages and towm ce 
of a world-wide textile trade. As industry moved from 
small home to large cities and mills, slums grew in number and conges 
and the middle class entrepreneur increased his wealth and pow^- 
In this atmosphere of prosperity, security, and growing pove^ ° lier 
utilitarian thought fitted nicely. Bacon and Locke had expressed it ^ 

Now Adam Smith and Bentham said what was in the minds o in ^ 
Englishmen. This was the belief that the good is both pleasura ® 
useful. Joseph Priestley (1733-1804) plar^d this philosophy 
the educational setting when he expressed the belief that the who e 
pose of instruction was to produce the useful man, useful within th® 
of his living. Jeremy Bentham (1748-1832) developed a system of utihta 
ethics which expressed the thinking of British liberals. 

None of the writers of this period felt any urge to propose a state sys 
of education. Tradition demanded freedom in choice of school and ^ ^ 
ers. The social philosophy of the times championed freedom over o 
control. Religious leaders were strong in the conviction that education ^ 
religion were inseparable and that state control of education woul 
evitably bring secularization of instruction. They were unwilling to en ^ ^ 
the teaching of religion to the state, even though the ruler of the state " 
head of the church. These were some of the factors which made a s 
system of schools impossible in England. They were also the factors wW 
determined that English education would reflect English society an 
English thinking. 

Education of the middle and upper classes in eighteenth centu^ 
England was in the hands of parents and guardians. They were free ^ 
choose teachers and schools and determine the amount of educaboo^^ 
child was to receive. It was expected that a father would give his son 
daughter an education appropriate to his class and future duties. Wi 
few exceptions, this expectation was fulfilled. The child was 
from the parent’s purse as deemed wise and necessary and in terms , 
station in life. Teachers and schools were commercial ventures, free ^ ^ 
patrons and offer whatever was demanded. Few restrictions were - 

As pauperism increased with the Industrial Revoludon, resulting f^® . 


the growdi of large manufacturing and commercial centers and the grs' 


•du^I 
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disappearance of tiie small home craftsman and small fanner, drunkenness 
debauchery, and ignorance spread among the masses. This aroused the 
churches, ch.intahlc agencies, and individuals to seek a remedy for these 
and other evils. Some realized tliat this social cancer could spread, to 
sicken and eventually destroy the whole stale. Education seemed to 
many the only effective remedy— an education in morals, religion, .and 
skills necessary (o one’s station in life. 

Robert Raikes (1735-1811), a businessman of Gloucester, organized a 
Sunday school for poor working children in 1780. Although his was not a 
new idea, it had novel features which attracted otlier phUanthropic indi- 
viduals. Joseph Allcinc had established Sunday schools in England in the 
seventeenth century, and John Wesley held Sunday classes in Savannah, 
Georgia, in 1737. Ralkcs went further than either of his predecessors by 
employing and organizing a secular school free to cluldren who worked 
six days a week and a minimum of twelve hours a day. Sunday was their 
holiday, a day in which tliey roamed the streets aimlessly cwmmiltmg 
crimes of dehnqucncy. This Sunday school took children off die streets and 
made available to them reading, uTiling, countmg, religion, the scriptures, 
and singing of hymns. So valuable was the idea that by 17^ a Soclcly for 
the EstahJishment and Support of Sunday Schools ThrougJiout the King- 
dom was organized to receive money and other gifts from people of all 
denominations and those of no religious affiliation and establish and sup- 
port Sunday schools tliroughout England. The Methodists and Baptists 
were especially enthusiastic about the movement and undertook to make 
it part of Uieir church organizations. Since there was never enougli money 
to meet all (he requests for scliools, volunteers were recruited as teachers, 
and though some were adequate, (be quality of instruction suScied, and 
many schools were forced Co close. 

This lack of funds and qualified teachers threatened the Sunday school 
movement as well as otlier endeavors to provide minimum education for 
impoverished children. Tlie situation >vas changed materially when the 
monitOTial system was introduced into English education. Andrew Bell 
(1753-1832), an English divine and educator bom in Saint Andrews, Scot- 
land, was serving in 1789 as superintendent of an orphan asylum in Afadras, 
India, when the shortage of teachers led him to conceive the idea of 
“mutual tuition by the pupils.” He selected several bright youtJis from the 
communi^, taught them for part of die day, and placed each in charge of 
a “class” to leach the same lesson. Upon his return to London, in 1797, he 
published his experiences in a pamphlet An Experiment in Education. 
Little attention was paid to this novel plan until Joseph Lancaster (1778- 
1838), a Quaker from Southwark, opened a scJiool based on Bell’s method 
but with a number of improvements. He was able to teach over a tJiousand 
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children. This was the answer to the problem of mass education. One 
teacher and one school could give instruction to great numbers ot c • 

It was not the best possible education, but it was better tlian no e uca i 
and philanthropic groups were quick to appreciate its merits. 

In a very short time similar schools were to be found 
England. The Royal Lancastrian ImtHution, aftenvards called briits 
and Foreign School Society, was founded in ISOS to gather ftm 
establish monitorial schools. Ollier organizations adopted the p an, 
viding teachers and books for poor schools and supervising their ' 

The National Society for Promotion of Education of the Poor in tie 
ciples of the Established C/i(irc/i, founded in the first decade of the 
teenth century, made Bell its superintendent. Monitorial schools appe^ii'® 
in the large cities of the United States, Mexico, South /Vmerica, 

European and eastern centers. Wherever great numbers of poor c r 
were assembled for work in manufacture, and where philanthropy . 
to educate, the monitorial school grew and prospered. Though no su s 
tute for trained teachers, the system did popularize mass education o 
poor and planted in the minds of many the idea that free education 
the underprivileged was botli possible and necessary. , 

Robert Owen (1771-1858) was one of the leading philanthropists o ^ 
nineteenth century. Bom at Newtown, Montgomeryshire, he was we so 
of a small business man, a saddler and ironmonger. He attended schoo 
Newtown but quit at the age of nine for an apprenticeship in a draper 
shop. Leaving this after several years of training, he settled in Mancheste^» 
where, at nineteen, he was manager of a cotton mill employing 500 peop • 
IBs ideas of management and treatment of workers soon shaped this p 
into a showplace for all England. Later, as manager and partner in 
Chorlton Twist Company at Manchester, he influenced his partners 
purchase tlie New Lanark Mills and allow him to manage the plant, 
the more than 2,000 employees of the mill, 500 were children five ^ , 

years of age, recruited from poorhouses and charity agencies in Edinburg 
and Glasgow. The workers were uneducated, their housing intolera 
sanitation nonexistent, and crime, vice, and drunkenness were rife- 
determined to change all this. 

Belter houses were erected and made available to the workers at 
they could aiford. Cleanliness, thrift, and decency were encourage • 
store was opened in which workers could buy goods of high quality ® 
few pennies above cost. The sale of liquor was put under strict supervisio^ 
New Lanark was fast becoming a model industrial community, the sho" 
place of social enlightenment. , 

Owen was most successful with his program of education. He supputi 


a monitorial school, free to all children from five to ten years of age- 


'.This 
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Im! cjUtiJ ihc St-tv IniMUmu Uticiuii.ui. a lf.uiicr of some note 
aJ«J jb)Ii!y, jjju.cjNwV. m w^am/4i tin* scliool and set it on its feel. Jlis 
«jcci i> Ijupind .» yronp of {iIuLi»lliropu.ts lo iuviiu I)un to London, 
he oixunl tl;r finl Infant St/io<i Enctwra.qed by Budunan. Samuel 
Wndrnjini enalrtl inoee mediodt of jmtmcfing snull children, 

orjjajiucd IrJjnl idtooh in the cily, and n.tiinstrumenJalmfoiind- 
lJ}i‘ lufci'J ScJiiX } Sivf^/y.of uIikhlielK-camechtef agent in 1S2I. TliU 
Jgfjjcy nljhltjJjfd infant sciweili througfiout EnglancI, collected fuiuls for 
tJwlr 'iijiport. and nenutfd trachcri c«|Mij)|Kd ujth the best rncthods 
then Lnovsn. Many jdnlanthiopic sock tin in England promoted schools 
at ibis lewd at bonie and in foitign countries, .imong these were The 
Iriih CommlitiutiCfa, the iintUt ami Foreign School Socictij, and the 
Satioiicl SocUiy. In IblO the C//wgoie Infant School SiKiclij was founded 
largely for Iraiiiing fiMchrrs for infant schools, 

Altliougli the null u.is a Cnancial success, Owens j[xirli>cfs were not 
satulied and wanted to iLtun) to muse standanl and esiablniicd methods 
of cxanductuig InuiiKss. i'uully Owen fonned .i new Crm with Jeremy 
Bcnitum aiul William Aden as juitncrs. At (he same lime he published 
A S’cw V'icie «/ Society, iu which he argued tluit one’s diameter is formed 
by (usironmcntal conditions, osrr which he has no control, and therefore 
he cannot (h* btanud or commciidcd. Tius led him to the conclusion that to 
fonn hiunan cluiactcr tightly, one must be placed In the right enstron- 
tncnl from birth. Correct cdticalioti must begin at birtii and continue until 
one’s character is firmly sIujkxJ and he can resist cnl infiucncea. His phil* 
Oiophy led him to adiocatc infant education through direct caiienonce. 

He would fuse children learn hy seeing and hearing, by walU in the 
country, tuUin: stud)', singing and dancing, and object lessons. 

Owt*n began fjctoi)’ nhrms and ventures in community beticnncnt 
widch laid the foundation for socialism. He worked for legislation pro- 
bihiljtjg employment of children under ten years of age and limiting their 
working to daylight hours and not more than ten and onc-lulf hours each 
day. He proposed organizing self-contained commmiilies of not more than 
1,200 persons, who would live in one large building consisting of private 
ap.nttmcii(s, a conununity kitcficn, and mess lialJ. Land w’oultl be owned in 
common to produce food for nil. Children would be left with tlicir parents 
until tfie age of three, when they would be turned o\cr to the community 
for care and education, pon'nts basing access lo them at meals and other 
stated limes. Several such communities wore established. Among these 
wen; New Harmony, Indhona; Queenswood in Hants; Orbiston near Glas- 
gow; and Il.nlchinc in Irchind. 

The nucslioiiable success of these vcoturcs led Owen to prepare a He- 
port (a the Couniij of Lanark, in wbkJi he affirmed dial refoiro alone will 
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not solve the problems of an industrial society; the society itself 
transformed. Essential in this transformation was an education 
would indoctrinate the young as to the workers’ point of view and pr p 
all to work effectively for the good of everyone. A l^der o 
thought in England, Owen devoted the later years of his life to prop g 
dizing his ideas about education, social reform, and the bettermen 
conditions among workers. _ 

It was not until the beginning of the nineteenth century' that the 
government undertook to move into education with the passage o a 
and ineffectual compulsory education law. Tradition was strong in . 

thinking. The image held by the state was that of a society in w ic 
cation was bought by parents or guaniians or offered free by chan 
agencies and philanthropy. This image dominated educaliM m 
eighteenth century and shaped an English educational system. Then^' 
growing evidence that this policyr was not adequate to the deman 
the new industrial age, but England moved slowly tow'ard change, 
the image remained powerful. 

Natiosalis.m in Geraian Education 

Germany in the eighteenth century had reacted against 
and spiritual degeneracy by turning to Pietism. Spener, Francke, 
Hcckcr had wovem it into the schools, and through them it h^ bcco ^ 
part of German life and thought. The idealism permeating 
natural to the Germanic nature as was the practical interest in r 
Added to these characteristics was a deep respect for and devotion to 
state, which at times amounted to servile obedience to constituted au 
ity. Events in France, and the thinking which gave birth to them or be 
their product, interested many Germans but did not materially shape ^ 
thinking. The tradition of the benevolent despot was deeply 
German life and thought, and experience with men of the cah 
Frederick William I and Frederick the Great was proof of the soun 
of this tradition. But Germany remained in the mainstream of w^st ^ 
history, taking from the great movements of the age what it could use au^ 
rejecting that which seemed inappropriate. Frederick the Great 
much in the Enlightenment that he could use profitably. Rousseau s 
ing seemed of real importance to Basedow, while Rochow reached into 
wntings of the Physiocrats for ideas of reform. Each German leader 
his ideas as applicable to education and attempted to work out their 
plications in this field. German civd authorities realized very early 
strategic importance of education in the life of the state and 
these \entures. In many instance programs developed by these lea 
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; established by rulers and 
1 much 


Europe to see and leam. Similar schools were 
philanthropists, and Basedow's thinking was the dominant lorce in 

of European education. c i Lmnv 

The school’s aim was to prepare upper-class boys for fP 

living. The school should be open to youths of all religoi^ faiths- or no 
— since it should be under the control of the state, which allowe 


gence 


in religious thinking. This antagonized the orthodox and those 


ng. inu» Lj»w , 

felt that the state should reflect a dcRnitc religious belief and en orcc 
belief through its schools. Mercd 

Basedow’s methodology was eclectic. He chose what he comi 
best from all the authors he read and wove a pallem that seeme o ^ 
to serve his basic educational philosophy. Everything, he held, s ou 
taught through the senses. Objects, pictures, models, and ^.g 

materials should he used in place of wordy explanations, which often 
meaningless to children. All languages should be taught by the 
tional method, leaving grammar and rules for a time when the ebu 
attained fluency in the spoken word. All learning must be 
immediate tisc is the most compelling motivation. What the child is 
to leam cannot be meaningful to him if it is mere preparation for ^ ^ 
and meaningless future. The needs of the child today, needs that he 
and imderstands, arc the criteria of learning. When the child wan 
leam because he has a need for the learning, discipline will be unnecess^ 
If the child does need some discipline, it should be mild and to P , j 
The FhilanthTOpinum was a realistic school. Its curriculum 
natural history, anatomy, physics, arithmetic, geography, 
physical training. Pupils were taken on field trips to factories, ^ 
camps, farms, markets, and other places where they could 
directly what they were studying. Since the pupils were from the up^ 
classes, they were taught manners, the morals of their class, social a 
and responsibilities, and skills appropriate to the life they and their pare ^ 
led. Students learned this lesson by attending the courts of princes 
other rulers. , 

Basedow recognized early, and stated so in the Appeal, that one o 
most pressing educational needs was an adequate supply of proper te ^ 
books. These should be written at the level of the child’s compreben^io 
and should be simple enough to be used intelligently by tmtrained ^ p 
and parents. As a result of his efforts, a flood of books written for childr^ 
appeared. These included books of romance, drama, history, ge^S^P ^ 
science, adventure, and many other areas of childhood interest. 
Rousseau had advocated Robinson Crusoe as a suitable book for yoa ^ ^ 
Basedow’s followers attempted to elaborate on its theme by 
Robinson the Younger, Swiss Family Robinson, and other books 
adventure. 
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Basedow became the focal point of educational rofonn in Gennany 
mobilizing philanthropic interests of the day and inspiring those with 
money and influence to undertake concrete experiments designed to help 
die less fortunate. He did more than talk about refonn; he created schools 
wliich were elFcctive in the reform movement. \Vlien it was demonstrated 
that education could effect rehna, otiicrs copied his metliods and institu- 
tions, and Basedow schools appeared throughout Germany, and their 
influence reached into oUier lands. Since Uie state was concerned with the 
deteriorating conditions among the massed poor, it was interested in 
Basedow's work and was anxious to sponsor sii^ar experiments. To make 
this work most effective, Basedow recommended establishment of a 
State SujTcrior Council for the Supervision of Public Instruction. This in- 
fluenced von Zedlitz, the Prussian minister, who, in 1787, established the 
ObcrschulkoUcgtuni, by which all Prussian schools were brought under 
state control. 

Basedow was not a man endowed with sufficient stability or social under- 
standing to succeed. He trusted no one, fearing (heft of his ideas, He 
Quarrel^ with his associates and was jealous of anyone who bad the talent 
to run the PhilafU/iropinurn successfully. The experiment weakened and 
eventually disappeared, ^^any who claimed to carry on his work in other 
places were charlatans interested in capitalizing on a popular interest for 
tiieir own financial gain. Tlie orthodox clei^, the humanists, and others 
devoted to traditionalism fought Basedow and his radical ideas effectively. 
As a result of all these factors, the PhiJanthropinum passed into Iflstoiy, 
leaving ideas and methods which were to attract educators of the nine- 
teenth century and influence the modem trend in schooling. 

Baron von Bochow {1734-18C6), a wealthy German nobleman, generous, 
concerned with conditions of tlie peasant classes, sought to use the meth- 
ods and ideas o£ Basedow to reform the education of the peasants and 
thereby alleviate some of their misery. He knew these people well. Many 
lived on his estate, affiicted with disease, vice, and ignorance. They could 
be helped, he believed, through proper education. In 1772 he published a 
teachers' manual. School Book for Children of Country People and for the 
Use of Village Schools, to direct those in cliarge of young children. At Uie 
same time he established a class for teachers and required (hat all mem- 
bers of his teaching staff be graduates of this class. A later book. Children » 
Friend, put forth the contention that “children belong to the state" and 
that die state “must provide for their education." Other educational wnt- 
ings from his pen include Schools for the Poor, Formation of Natioml 
Character by Popular Schoob, and Abohtion of Public Beggary. He also 
translated Mirabeau’s Discourse on National Education into German. 
Baron von Zedlitz ivas impressed by the work and writings of von Bochow 
and consulted him often as to proposed rcfonns of Gcnnan schools. 
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While Basedow and von Rochow were working for the 
German education, proposing more eifectivc methods, and inter S . 
of wealth and position in state education for the poor and disad S ' 
a new spirit was taking command of the minds and hearts o 
everywhere. This was inspired by a revitalized interest in classical ^ S 
and ideals. Although it grew out of Creek and Roman life and cu u , 

“new Humanism” was in fact an attempt to emulate the classica sp • 
inspired a new German literature, an ideal of German manhoo 
the needs of those coming into the modem age, and a culture a ^ ^ 
dominate German life and German education well into t e we 
century. Tliis wave of enthusiasm for esthetic values, for the ^ 
zation of tlie potentialities of the German language, and j carne 
full life transformed the schools of Germany. Baron to 

an ardent supporter of this “new Humanism” and saw in it a c ^ 
the state to establish and support an educational system that wou 
form Germany in the image of the classical ideal. He turned to ase 
von Rochow, and others for help and guidance. He was able to S® ^ 
people to accept the school law of 1787 placing all Prussian sc ^ 

under an Ohersc/iulfeol/cgtum or state board of education. He organ 
elementary schools modeled after those on von Rochow’s 
classical secondary schools in villages, towns, and large cities sun 
those established by Francke. ^ 

Soon the state was conducting Abiturientenprufung or “leavuig 
inations” for all children completing the course in the classical sc 
Children who passed their examinations were admitted directly to 
university. d to a 

The transformation of Prussian education from a church-controUe 
state-controlled system was completed by the state education law or » 
which affirmed that schools and universities are state institutions an 
none can be established without consent of the state. It also affinne 
schools are subject to state examination and inspection at all times. 
ers became state employees, civil authorities assumed all administra 
responsibilities, and the curriculum was to be shaped in terms ^ 
Prussian ideal. This was to be the structure upon which the German s 
was built and the German character fashioned throughout the nineteen 
and first half of the twentieth centuries. 


The Bescvolent Despot and Education 

France, England, and Prussia experienced a gradual take-over of 
tion by the state during the eighteenth century. Those responsible ^ 
enlightened civil authorities and leaders of educational thought, concern 
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primarily with bettering conditions among the poor, while meeting nroh- 
jems created by industrialization. In the smaller countries of Europe the 
benevolent despot and paternalism were more evident. Here men and 
women of some enlightenment sat on the thrones and took pride in better- 
ing conditions for their people. Tliey were in agreement with die idea 
that poor subjects make a poor kingdom.” However, tliey had no faitli in 
democracy, nor did they wish to wipe out class distinctions. The pe.asanli^' 
was a necessary part of society and should be made happy, contented, and 
loyal, but not equal. 

Fascinated by the reforms instituted by Frederick of Prussia. Empress 
Maria Theresa (1717-17S0) attempted, against a background of diverse 
customs, language, and polidcat leanings, to reform religion, finance, 
agriculture, and education in Austria. Her son Joseph was a believer in the 
doctrines of die Physiocrats, During Jiis reign he was able to introduce a 
degree of religious toleration, give the serfs more freedom, and bring the 
schools of his kingdom more under state control. Teachers were made civil 
servants, despite the opposition of Catholic, particularly Jesuit, forces; 
the press was made subservient to the throne; and all foreign Journals 
were banned. To produce the right kind of loyal subject, he believed, the 
government must control all means of public enlightenment, but it must 
be dedicated to making aU the people prosperous, happy, contented, and 
secure. In this way it will remove all causes of unrest or discontent, 
Thinking in much the same vein, Frederick IV of Denmark as early as 
17IS made school attendance in his realm compulsory, required children 
to study religion and learn to read, and made classes in writing and arith- 
metic available to all, Gustavus III of Sweden introduced the principles 
of the Physiocrats into his state. Cliarles Frederick of Baden was con- 
vinced that serfdom was not only unjust but economically destructive of 
society. He made the economic principles of the Physiocrats basic (o his 
social reforms and instituted a state-supported and state-controlled system 
of education tliat made Baden a sbowphcc of enlightened bureaucracy. 

Charles HI of Spain (1759-1788) was one of the most honest, conscien- 
tious, and enlightened monarclis in eighteenth century Europe. He ex- 
pelled die Jesuits and their inquisition, attempted to make restitution for 
the persecutions and inequalities of past reigns, and gave cntimsiostic 
encouragement to trade, industry, and new developments in science and 
art. Following the principles of the Physiocrats, he established agricultural 
colonies, from which priests and monks were excluded, and simple farmers 
industriously blled the soil in happiness and contentment, governed only 
by the laws of nature. Successful for a nhUc, tlicse colonies developed 
problems which even the best of intentions could not solve and were 
eventually abandoned. Dissatisfied with the education offered by tfw 
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Church and private interests, Charles made schooling a f 

State, established modem schools, effected reforms ‘ 5 

fessional education, and required applicants for teaching posi 10 
a state examination and hold a state certificate. n 1 Jc ttnder 

Charles dreamed of establishing free public education in all Ian 
Spanish control. In 1771 he sent a “director,'’ who was m fact he 7 
superintendent of schools in America, with three teachers to New 
to establish and operate a free school- Even though bitterly °PP°l , 
the French inhabitants of tliat city, the school was fairly 
several years. By using the Franciscan Fathers, Charles was ab e^ 0 
lish schools in California where boys and girls were taught 3 

ing, writing, and Spanish. Every boy was taught a trade. He decree 
school should be a part of every mission established in California. ^ ^ 

he supplied the funds with which the Franciscans opened schools m 
Augustine, Florida, and near San Antonio, Texas. . t 

Similar educational developments were being instituted in Swit^t a 
Finland, Holland, Mexico, Latin America, and the British 
the western world moved into the nineteenth century, men everyw 
were beginning to sense the need for changes in education that 
able mankind to meet and make the most of the new environment tba ' 
coming into being. Foundations were being laid for the great educa 
structures that were to become the pride of western democracies. 
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In Revolutionary America 
-the Eighteenth Century 

EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICA 

When the eighteenth centuiy opened, America was European in in- 
Iieritance and outlook. Its land was under European control. It looked to 
Europe for its institutions and its ideas. Its people were not far removed 
from their European ancestry, and many had received their education in 
European countries. When the eightecnlh century closed, the thirteen 
colonies had formed a nation. Tliey had drawn up a Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, fought a Revolutionaiy War, accepted a constitution, and 
created a government During the time between, the ‘New ^Vorld" was 
in revolution. Patterns of thought, attitudes toward man and God, ways 
of living and making a living, interests and outlooks were changing rad- 
ically. XIotivations for these changes came both from the country the 
settlers Jiad adopted as their iiome and from political, social, and economic 
theories hatched in Europe and brought to America by new immigrants 
and by visitors to the “Old Country." It was John Adams wlio first pointed 
out that the revolution was effected before the Revolutionary ^Var began. 

A New Nation Emerges 

As the colonies became prosperous and problems of government were 
more than could be dealt with effectively under the original establish- 
ments, England transformed these governments into royal cohnies. The 
Idiig appointed a governor responsible to him. Each colony so constituted 
was permitted to have a legislature, consisting of an upper house ap- 
pointed by the governor or king and a lower house elected by property 
owners. The function of both bodies was to advise the governor or transmit 
to him the ideas and complaints of those whom they represented. 

Treatment by some of tliese govenMws, laws passed in England to regu- 
late life in the colonies, and the proliferation of counciis, commisslo^, and 
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boards to handle speciBc matters were sources of increasing irritaUon to 
the colonists. Actions by the English caused increased bitterness, with the 
result that a convention was called in 1774 in Philadelphia to draw up a 
bill of grievances to be presented to the king. When the king failed to meet 
the demands of the colonists, war erupted. Lexington and Concord initi- 
ated hostiliUes in 1773, and the colonists issued their Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on July 4, 1776. This document expressed the revolutionary 
theories of the French Enlightenment. A ConUnental Congress was formed 
by the thirteen colonies to conduct the war. When the war was successfully 
concluded in 1781, the Articles of Confederation, which had governed the 
colonies during the years of military action, were replaced by a constitu- 
tion. By April, 1769, the ConsUtution had been accepted by eleven states 
and the first Congress had been called at New York. North Carolina and 
Rhode Island soon joined their sister states in making ratification unani- 
mous. 


THE SCHOOLS OF EIGHTEENTH CENTURY AMERICA 

Revoludonax)' changes in American social, political, economic, and re- 
ligious life were reflected in the schools of the century. As the colonies 
moved toward becoming an independent nation, they found schools im- 
ported from Europe more or less unsuited to their needs and began shaping 
an educational structure that would meet the demands of the people and 
exemplify the thinking of an emerging democratic society. New wealth 
made better schools possible, while profound changes in religious thinking 
and practice made the schools of a theocTatic society wholly unsuitable. 
During this century some of the foundation stones of a free, tax-supported 
c-ducational sj'stem were being laid, and a curriculum fitting the new 
national life was being shaped. 


The Churches and Schools 

The established churches of early America considered education one of 
their prime functions. The Congregational Church in New England co- 
operated \\ ith towTi authorities to maintain schools and educate the people 
in the principlc-s of the accepted religion. Various sects settling the middle 
colonies brought their schools from Europe and held them to be a major 
factor in preserving their moral and spiritual values. The Church of 
England gav c mone)’ and support to charitable societies formed in England 
to establish and s^port schools m America free to poor children. The 
Society for ibe^P^iagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts (the S.P.G.) 
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opened and supported schools In all llio thirteen colonies under Anahcan 
auspices. ° 

This concern for education was strengtliened by an increase in church 
membership, and the growing wealth of the various denominations made 
it possible for them to pour money into building schools at ah let els. The 
eighteenth century was chawetenzed by tire great number of denomina- 
tional schools under support of the traditional church groups as well as 
tlic new Protestant denominations that found a footing in Amenca. 

Tliis was of great significance for the future of education in America. 
While earlier churches enjoyed a monopoly of education under state pro- 
tection, the eightecntli century saw all churches free to establish schools 
and compete freely for support and students. Each was jealous of its posi- 
tion and intolerant of any infringement on its freedom. It soon became 
evident that if any church grouj) was given preference by the state, die 
freedom of all would to that degree be limited. This inevitably made 
religious toleration necessary. Tlic first amendment to the Constitution 
was, in part at least, a result of this realization. Instead of looking to the 
state to insure an establishment of one religion over all others, the people 
now saw it as the guardian of tlic freedom of all religions and of their 
riglit to educate as they deemed fit. 


Private Schools and Secular Education 

As America became more commercially oriented, and as business, sl»p- 
ping, trades, and money-makiug activities occupied more of tlie jicople's 
time and energy, there arose a demand for schools tliat would qualify men 
for positions in these areas. Tcacliers appeared in the towns and large 
cities, offering their services to a rapidly growing clientele. Soon tlieir 
classes were crowded with young men wishing to become merchants, 
clerks, bookkeepers, accountants, mechanics, engineers, and seamen. These 
were private-venture schools supported wholly by tuition fees and respon- 
sible only to lliose willing to pay for this schooling . 

Tile success of these new scliools and growing dissatisfaction with tra- 
ditional schools caused many to think more carefully about an educational 
structure that would belter serve the needs of the colonists. Tliey had (he 
iion-coufoimist academies of England as examples of schools adjusted to 
cliangcs taking place in scholarship and offering training in keeping with 
the times. In 1749 Benjamin Franklin (1706-1790) published a brochure 
entitled Proposal Relating to the Education of Youth fit Peiinsijlcama, in 
which he urged that a school be established in Pluladelplua conwmed 
with teaching “Uiose Uiings tliat are likely to be most useful and most 
ornamental, regard being had to the several professions.^His proposal 
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actually included three schools: a mathematical school, an English school, 
and a classical school. Franklin felt Ihat^the “academy” should teach 
English and deal with concerns of “modem" America. 

After many discouragements in gaining support for the idea, and after 
several compromises in the original plan, the Academy was opened in 
1751 and chartered in 1753. In 1755 it was raised to the status of a college. 
As the institution grew in popularity, new courses were added, and its 
function as a secondary school and even as a college was abandoned in 
favor of broader service to the state, so that in 1779 the “College, Academy 
and Charitable School of Philadelphia” was transformed by legislation into 
the University of the State of Pennsylvania. This was the first specific 
legal establishment of a state university. In 1791 the institution took the 
name The Unhersity of Pennsylvania but insisted that it remain under 
private management. 

The academy very soon became the popular secondary school in Amer- 
ica. Philanthropists, churches, enterprising teachers, and corporations 
organized for the purpose opened academics and found an eager clientele 
waiting. Usually these schools were controlled by a board of trustees, 
cither elected by the founding bodies or sclf-peipctuating. Some of the 
earliest academies \scrc Dummers, opened at Bayfield, Massachusetts, in 
1761, Phillips Academy, opened at Andover, Massachusetts, in 1778, and 
Phillips Academy, opened at Exeter, New Hampshire, in 1783. After the 
Resolutionary War all the states boasted academies, and by ISOO it has 
been estimated that more than one hundred academies were thriving in 
the United States. 

Some of these were exclusively for boys or for girls, while some were 
co-educational. Most were supported in part by public subscriptions or 
state subsidies. Massachusetts gave land to all its academies that meas- 
ured up to standards laid down by the legislature. The state of New York, 
under laws passed in 1784 and 1787, asserted its right to supervise acad- 
emies in its commonwealth by giving the Board of Regents the responsi- 
bility of setting standards and seeing that they were lived up to. 

The curricula of the academies varied in terms of the specific needs of 
the clientele served. They usually offered instruction in Latin, Greek, 
English literature, oratory, arithmetic, algebra, trigonometry, surveying, 
geography, history, astronomy, elementary physics and chemistry, p^y* 
chology, ethics, and evidences of Christianity. Girls were instructed in 
music, dancing, needlework, declamation, painting, and French. The 
academies differed in size and in the quality of thdr work. Some were 
scry weak grammar schools, inefficient and poorly staffed, while others 
gave instruc-tion of equal standing with that offered in the first two years 
of the best colleges of the nation. Graduates of the better institutions 
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usually wont on to study in the professions, to advanced work in college 
or to trades or occupations for which Ihty were qualified. * ’ 


Education and Civic Autiiohities 

As the colonies moved into the eighteenth century and life became more 
complicated and interests more varied, tlie larger community had to con- 
cern itself more with the education of its children. Hie town school of tlie 
seventeenth centurj' in New England became inadequate in the eiglitccnth. 
As people moved out from the highly localized towm to farms and com- 
munities some distance from tlie scJiool. they found it inconvenient or 
impossible to send tlieir children to the school located m the center of the 
town. Since the New England town included all outlying rural areas as 
well as the central community, these people were part of the town's 
citizenry with a stake in the town school. The town, recognizing this 
problem, often instituted die “moving school,” Tlie teacher would travel 
from community to community, boarding in liomes of citizens and teach- 
ing their children in rooms or buildings provided for the purpose. The time 
spent In each community w'as deteimined by die number of children to 
bo taught. This meant that a community might receive a month of school- 
ing each year or once every hvo years, a plan which proved wholly un- 
satisfactoiy, 

In lime towns began hiring several teachers, each to spend full time in 
a community teaching die children but receiving pay from the town treas- 
uiy. This was called the "divided school.” It was but a short step from 
this to complete local autonomy. Eventually eacli community was, while 
remaining part of the larger town, authorized by towm authorities to 
establish its own school, provide buildings and accommodations, raise 
money for the purpose, and employ its own teachers. In 1789 Massachusetts 
legalized this pattern. By ISOO it was the general structure of school organ- 
ization and has, in most states, continued to be such to the present. 


Federal Concern tor Eoucahon 

Educational thinking and practices varied gready among the thirteen 
colonies. Civil control, church domination, and freedom of thinking were 
all evident among the colonists. When representatives of these people 
assembled to wTite a Constitution that all would accept, Uiey faced die 
difficult problem of compromising differences. Education was a difference 
that defied any compromise and was not mentioned in the final draft of 
the federal Constitution. The BtU of Bights contained a "clean up" state- 
ment in the Tenth Amendment which stated "powers not delegated to tfic 
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United States by the Constitution, or prohibited by it to the States, are 
reserved to the States respectively, or to the people.” As a consequence 
education was left in the hands of the states. . , . v 

Legally barred from interfering with education within the states, the 
federal government turned to devious methods of providing for, support- 
ing, and controlling numerous types of schools. When the states gave t le 
central government lands to the west which they claimed, Congress turned 
its attention to how best to utilize them. In 1785 a law was passed, dividing 
these lands, which had become known as the Northwest Territory, into 
townships six miles square with each township further divided into sec- 
tions one mile square. When, in 1787, a vast area was sold to a land 
pany for speculation and development, an ordinance was adopted which 
affirmed that “religion, morality, and knowledge being necessary to good 
government and the happiness of mankind, schools and the means of edu- 
cation shall forever be encouraged.” That same year Congress passed the 
Northwest Ordinance, regulating utilization of the land and stipulating 
that Section 16 of each township be reserved for schools and that two 
townships be donated for a university. As the land was sold, purchasers 
were required to set aside a monetary equivalent for the school lands pro- 
vided in the ordinance. Here, during the first years as a nation, the federal 
government established an interest in education that has increased 
throughout the years that have followed. 

This interest was a result of many forces operating in the early years of 
our national life. As early as 1727 Benjamin Franklin formed a society 
for mutual help and the debating of cunrent issues that he called the Junto. 
In 1743 he was instrumental in founding the Philosophical Society. These 
were merged in 1769 into the American Philosophical Society for Promot- 
ing Useful Knowledge. This organization brought together most of the 
leading minds of America and Europe in discussions of scientific and po- 
litical matters. In the interest of discovering “the best system of liberal 
education and literary instruction adapted to the genius of the Govern- 
ment of the United States,” it offered a substantial prize, which stimulated 
many to write essays expressing their ideas on the matter. Two were con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to cause the Society to divide the prize. 
These were An Essay on Education by Samuel Knox and Remarks on 
Education by Samuel H. Smith. These were published by the Society 
in 1787. 

Tlicsc were but two of the many essays and pamphlets that were appear- 
ing toward the close of the eighteenth century in the interest of education. 
Benjamin Rush wrote a classical work entitled Thoughts Upon the Mode 
of Education Proper in a Republic in 1786. Noah Webster's Essays, pub- 
lished in 1790, Joseph Priestley's The Proper Object of Education in the 
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Present State of the World, published in 1791, and William Godwin’s The 
Enquirer, Reflections on Education, Manners, and Literature, published 
in 1797, all advocaied increased go^enunent concern for education as 
basic to a democratic society. 

As Americans visited France and Frenchmen of note came to view 
liappenings on this conU’nent, a considerable exchange of ideas resulted. 
The French conviction that education is basic to any free society began 
to permeate American thinking. To propagate this belief, John Adams, 
after a visit to France, organfeed the American Acadcrnij of Arts and 
Sciences. John Jay and tlie noted French scholar, Ezra L'Hommedieu, 
were chief instigators of tlie University of the State of New York To Jink 
America with French culture, Chevalier Quesnay de Beaurepairc, who had 
come to Uie colonies with Lafayette, fought in the Revolution, and re- 
mained to make this his second home, organired the Academy of Fine Arts 
and Sciences of the United States, which soon became an affiliate of royal 
societies in London, Paris, and Brussels. In 1500, at the suggestion of 
Thomas Jefferson, Dupont de Nemours published National Education in 
the United States, a highly influential book in the development of Ameri- 
can education. 

By the close of tlie eighteenth century there was strong sentiment in the 
United States for cstablishfog a national system of schools— elementary, 
secondary, and higher— under federal control and support, adapted to 
Uic needs of tho country, and open to all. Education, it was felt, ivas 
necessary for a democracy and must be .in education free from sectanan 
bias and concerned with producing citizens loyal to American ideals and 
able to function effectively in this new world. George Washington was one 
of the most ardent ad\oc.ites of tliis idea. While the national school system 
was never adopted, the federal govemmenl incre.ised from tune to time 
its involvement in education at all levels. 

The States and Education 

tviien the Constitution was ratified, the states set about to frame consti- 
tutions containing references to schools and education, some more speciitc 
than others. By ISOO seven states had made definite provisions (or cduci- 
tion in tlieir constitutions; Pennsylvania, North Carolina, Georgia, Wass.i- 
chusetts. New Hampshire, Vermont, and Delaware. Othen manifested 
interest in schools by establishing school funds, donating land, and en- 
couraging educational agencies withii tlieir borders. . , . , 

Tlie Massachusetts constitution, adopted in 1760, ordered its legislators 
to "cherish the interests of literature and the sciences. . . . espccwlly in the 
University of Cambridge, public schools, and grammar schools m the 
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to^sr Following much in tho spirit of the low of 1647. the 
legislature made tho district system legal in 1789 and required 
munity of fifty or more families to maintain an elemental school and 
towns of 150 or more families to support a grammar school. Towns fading 


in this matter were subject to fines. 

New York made no direct reference to education in its constitution Due, 
as early as 1784, sponsored a program of schools under Governor George 
Glinton. The state legislature set aside 690 acres of land in each township 
for the support of schools and established the Board of Regents ot the 
University of the State of New York to supervise secondary and higher 
education in the state and propagandize for better schools. In 1787 the 
Board’s authority was extended to include “all the colleges, academies, 
and schools.” Three years later a state fund for education was provided by 
the sale of state lands and its disbursement placed in the hands of the 


Doara ot ucgeiui. ^ 

In 1795 the New York legislature passed a bill setting aside £r20,00U 
a year for five years, to be distributed through the counties and towns to 
each school district on the basis of the number of days school was in ses- 
sion during the year. Dy 1800 tho stale had 1,350 public schools receiving 
funds from its treasury. Although schools flourished under this state aid 
principle, there was much opposition to its provisions so that, in 1800, it 
was allowed to expire, leaving schools dependent upon local support 
Virginia was part of the pattern of southern culture based on plantation 
life, a tobacco and slave economy, and the English church and educational 
outlook. It was content to leave education in the hands of parents and 
guardians and expressed concern only for children of the indigent poor 
and orphans. These latter, as in England, were the responsibility of the 
state, in the interest of their becoming productive citizens and not chanty 
wards of the community. 

Thomas Jefferson represented a group holding that state supported 
education for all was basic to a democracy. In 1816 in a letter to Col. 
Charles Yancey he expressed his conviction in these words, “If a nation 
expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never will be.” This was an affirmation of his earlier posi- 


tion, stated in 1780, that "it is an axiom in my mind that our liberty can 
never be safe but in the hands of the people themselves, and that too of the 
people with a certain degree of instruction. This it is the business of the 
state to effect, and on a general plan.” 

At the same time Jefferson was an aristocrat, believing that the elite, 
intellectually and culturally, should hold responsible positions in govern- 
ment. He held that individuals were endowed by their creator with dif- 
ferent talents and abilities and that each should be educated and trained 
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to tile fullest development of his nalwal cndovvmentj, a few to rule and 
the others to be ruled. 


Tliese two positions conceniing a basic education for all and specUl 
education for the elite are incorporated into the BtU for the More Cenerd 
Diffusion of Knowledge, which was submitted to the Virginia legislature 
m 1779. Tills provided tliat each county in the state be divided into 
“hundreds,” each containing “a convenient number of children to make 
up a school," and that in each hundred there be established an elementary 
scliool oifering free schooling to all white children in tlie hundred for three 
years. Aa overseer, to employ teachers and supervise their work, was to 
be chosen by the alderman for every ten schools. The teachers’ wages and 
all otlior expenses were to be cared for by taxes levied on the inhabitants 
of the hundreds. In this we have evidence of Jefferson's strong belief tliat 
all citizens in a free society must have a basic education consulting of 
‘’reading, wriling, and common aritiimetick” plus an acquaintance with 
"Graecian, Roman, English, and American history.” Parents who so wished 
might send their children to these schools beyond the three years of free 
education by paying tuition, but each child in the state would be gu.iran- 
teed at least Uic fundamental ihrce-year education necessary for citizen* 
ship, 

Jefferson further proposed that grammar schools be established, one in 
each district consisting of several counb'es. TJiese were to be boarding 
schools, supported both by approprialfoos from public funds and by tui- 
tion fees, iliey would offer Latin, Greek, English grammar, geography, 
and "the higher part of numerical aritbmetick." While most of Uie students 
attending these grammar schools would pay die established tuition, each 
overseer was authorized to select one of "the best and most promising 


genius and disposition,” whose parents could not afford furiher education, 
who would attend tlie gramroarscJiool at public eiqjense. At the end of one 
year a third of these charity students would be dropped, wlulc the others 
vv'ent on for another year with public support. After a further vveeding-out 
process, the most promising would be cliosen to attend ^Vl^iam and kfaiy 
College for three years. These “geniuses” would be ^'ven tuition, board, 
and clothing for their stay in college. 

Jefferson was certain that ability for leadership was not confined to the 
wealthy who could afford to educate their children. The poor often pro- 
duced cluldren with ability and talent tliat did not develop because of 
economic conditions. He was resolv-ed to discover as many of these .u 
possible and provide public funds for the necessary cducaUon for tlieir 
fullest growth and development. 

In this Jeffeison was a “radical.” The Virginia legislature w as a long w ay 
from this extreme thinking and turned down tlic bill decisively. Tfie 
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aristocratic South was not ready for free public education even on tliis 
limited basis. 


HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
EIGEITEENTH CENTURY AMERICA 


The American College 

The seventeenth century in America saw the rise of several colleges 
patterned after those in England. Harvard might well have been fitted into 
Cambridge University and would have felt at home on its campus. Yale 
was founded when Harvard became too liberal intellectually and morally 
for many of the “leading lights'* of New England. William and Mary was 
a typical English college in curriculum, support, and purpose. These insti- 
tutions were founded under church auspices and planned to supply the 
colonies with ministers and other leaders. 

Better economic conditions and the religious revival that drew thou- 
sands into the churches and opened purses for charitable and educational 
purposes made possible an upsurge of interest in colleges on the part of 
the various denominational groups. The College of New Jersey, later to 
be called Princeton, was established by the Presbyterians in 1746. This 
was followed by King’s College, later Columbia, established by the Episco- 
palians in 1754; Brown, established by the Baptists in 1764; Rutgers, es- 
tablished by the Dutch Reformed Church in 1766; and Dartmouth, estab- 
lished by the Congregationalists in 1769. The only college of this period 
not under church control was the University of Pennsylvania, which grew 
out of Franklin’s Academy. 

English thinking about colleges dominated in all these institutions. 
Students were listed in terms of the rank and social position of their 
parents. All were required to live in dormitories, attend religious services 
daily, obey minute rules drawn by the masters and rector, and study with 
one tutor throughout their entire college career. In the thinking of most 
educational leaders, this was a true college education and not preparation 
for professional life or the trades. Conduct, morals, and character were 
considered of more importance than learning. Even though some changes 
m the pattern were introduced after the Revolutionary War, American 
colleges remained, well into the nineteenth century, religious institutions 
mining to produce a well-defined type of man, with character and outlook 
suited to a ruling and cultured class. 

After Uie Revolutionary War these institutions began to reflect the 
growing democratic sentiments of the naUon. Rank and social status were 
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institution under the colonial legislature. The "church party” won, and 
the university’s charter came from the English king, who determined the 
personnel of its controlling group. 

New York made an attempt through its Board of Regents to bring 
Kin^s College under its control. Under the law of 1784, Columbia (the 
new name for King’s College) was placed under the Board’s authority but 
with special privileges. By 1787 it was removed from the provisions of the 
law establishing the Board and permitted to function independently. 

Franklins Academy in Philadelphia came under Anglican and Tory 
control. In 1779 an attempt was made to convert it into a University of 
the State of Pennsylvania. Such an institution was set up, but the original 
body refused to surrender its charter and continued to function alongside 
the state university. After a bitter struggle and a realignment of religious 
and political interests in the state, the two institutions were merged and, 
in 1791, the new body was named the University of Pennsylvania but 
remained a private and independent institution. 

Thus, from the beginning of statehood in America, democratic leaders, 
convinced of the necessity of a complete tystem of education, sought to 
transform private colleges into state controlled and supported institutions. 
This battle did not die with the eighteenth century but continued well 
into the nineteenth, when the United States Supreme Court ruled, in the 
Dartmouth College Case, in favor of the private colleges, thereby forcing 
states to create new instituUons to cap their educational structures. 


Rise of the University Idea 

With growing intei^t in academic matters, after the mid-point of the 
^ntuty some authorities began to think of expanding certain colleges into 
lull umversiUes offering a wider range of subjects and opportunities for 
professional preparation. 

Repeatedly defeated in its attempt to get a charter from the Crown 
or a college, North Carolina made provision in 1776 for “one or more 
univeniiies A charter was granted by the legislature in 1789 and, in 1795. 
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A popular text, which appeared in 1784 and went through many edi- 
tions, was Noah Webster’s Elementanj Spelling Book, called the “bluc- 
backed speller.” This was almost wholly secular. Using the phonetic 
method, the child learned to recognize words, spell, and read. Beginning 
with syllables, he moved to one-syllable words and on to words of many 
syllables. About a quarter of the book was devoted to short stories. These 
stories stressed the virtues of obedience, thrift, dependability, respect for 
betters, the value of money, and loyalty to ones country. 

An important advance in elementary education in the eighteenth cen- 
tury was seen in the growing concern with teaching method at this level. 
Before this time it was taken for granted that anyone with the proper 
learning could teach children to read, write, or figure. By 1700 the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts had come to recognize 
the fallacy of this belief and published, in England, a book of instruction 
for teachers in its schools. This prescribed the subjects to be taught; read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, the catechism, prayers, and ritual at worship. It 
abo Ibtcd the virtues which teachers were supposed to develop in their 
charges and gave many suggestions as to (he treatment of children during 
the learning experience. A similar work by Anthony Benezet, a Quaker, 
stressed the fact that children Icam better when their work is interesting. 
He urged teachers to be patient with children, to learn their natures and 
whims, and to adjust tasks to their abilities. Christopher Dock, a Pennsyl- 
vania schoolmaster of tljc Mennonitc sect, was called “the pious school- 
master on the Skippack.” In 1770 be wrote Schulordnung, the first book on 
education to be composed in America. He urged that the teacher treat 
misconduct as a symptom of some deeper problem and seek to discover 
the problem rather than punbh the symptom. To stimulate interest in 
writing, he would have children write letters to agemates in other schook. 
Ills tjook was standard in many American schools of that period. Dock 
reminds one of Comcnius because he c-mphasized the value of praise and 
^don, sympathy, understanding, and mutual respect and love 

break the wUlotZ ihild “ 
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duction to the History of America, much of its content taken from an earlier 
work by Noah Webster. Other books for use in Latin schools, private 
schools, and academics kept the printers busy and brought large financial 
rewards to their authors and publishers. American secondary education 
was expanding rapidly. There was a great thirst for knowledge everj^vhere, 
and teachers, writers, and compilers were busy providing the materials 
necessary for better training. 

At the College and Unu'ersity Level 

The eighteenth century, becoming more and more sensitive to Enlight- 
enment thinking and practices, produced changes in college and university 
education which amounted to a retreat from the more traditional concern 
with religion and the interests of the few and incorporated the ideas of 
rationalism and empiricism, plus a more democratic approach to higher 
learning. Expansion of scientific knowledge during the century made nec- 
essary a rethinking of the curriculum. The refinement of the sldlls needed 
in trade and commerce and the individualistic ideals of economic gain 
forced these institutions to lean more in the direction of educational 
utilitarianism. 

Deism and Unitarianism began to affect the thyiking of the leading 
inxrids on the Harvard campus, to the extent that the more orthodox Cal- 
vinists sought to force all administrators and teachers to take an oath of 
orthodoxy and to censor theses presented at commencement These re- 
pressive measures did not stop the trend toward secular studies and 
modem ^iences. Aristotle and Ptolemy were gradually displaced by 
Copernicus, Galileo, Kepler, and Gassendi. In 1728 Thomas Hollis en- 
dowed a professorship of mathematics and natural philosophy at Har^'ard 
and ^ntributed many books on science and such “philosophical apparatus” 
as globes, skeletons, microscopes, and mechanical instruments. The first 
two scholars to be appointed to the chair, Isaac Greenwood and John Win- 
throp, were authors of works on mathematics, meteorology, natural pbe- 
nome^ and astronomy and research men of no little importance. While 
I e c ie ^ interest of Ilarv'ard remained in the areas of mathematics and 
toe classical languages, there were increasing indications that the newer 
saence and philosophy were commanding attention. By the close of the 
eighteenth century, these Enlightenment trends had become of major im- 
portance to all interested in the college. 

quarteni of a ccnluiy of its life William and Mary 
College held fast to lU curriculum, modeled after that of Oxford, and 
/ pursued its aim of training ministers and instructing youth in 
letters and manners, while extending Christianity to the Indians, jeffer- 
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son s proposals, made in 1779, to rcfonn (his curriculum by introducing 
subjects growing out of the Enlightenment and shifting the emphasis fwin 
prepanng ministers to that of training leaders in public affairs, practical 
punuits. and professional services was dismissed as far too radical This 
turned hun to planning a state university that would be more in line ivith 
the intellectual trends of the times and resulted in tlie University of Vir- 
ginia, Jefferson's most prideful accomplishment, which rvas chartered in 
1S19 and opened in 1825. 


Yale remained fairly loyal to tlie goal of its founders, which was to 
'supply the churches of the Colony with a learned pious and orthodox 
Ministiy." Although its curriculum did turn gradually in the direction of 
the newer sciences and philosophy, it continued to liold to the traditional 
concept of a college education, to produce gentlemen versed in the 
classics, divinity, and the liberal arts. 


Kings College, later Cvnlled Columbia, was founded in New York City 
in 1754 after a bitter struggle over what it was to be and do. The Anglican 
church won the argument but was forced to soften the emphasis placed 
upon religion. Ministers representing Uie Anglicans sat alongside those 
from the Dutch Pefonned, Lutljerao, Freodj, and Presbyterian churches 
on the board of trustees. The charter prohibited establishing any religious 
tests for entrance, study, or graduation. Samuel Johnson, the college’s first 
president, sought to change the curriculum from that of a standard four^ 
year college to one useful for daily Lfe. His efforts brought little change 
in the plan of studies, which included Latin, Greek, grammar, literature, 
rhetoric, ethics, mathematics, aud philosophy. 


The Heverend William Smith, a ^aduate of the University of Aberdeen, 


published, in J7S3, A General Idea of the College of Mirania. In tills 


he drew the outlines of an ideal college in a utopian community in which 
youths might receive advanced training both in the learned professions 
and in the trades. The usual colleges, he noted, paid little attention to this 
latter group. Therefore, he proposed that his utopia establish a "mechantes 
scliool" much like die school just ckartcrcd by Franklin in Philadelphia. 
This book attracted Franklin, who invited Smith to prepare A Scheme of 


Liberal Education, a curriculum embracing all possible subjects of interest 
to students of tlie day. This curriculuni was accepted by the trustees of the 
academy which Franklin founded in Philadelphia. It included the usual 
school of classical and rhetorical studies, a school of technological studies, 
a school of Uie social sciences, and a school of the physical sciences. Stu- 
dents were reejuired to attend lectures in the various schools ami read a 
list of books and other materials during their stay at the college. 

As America moved toward the nineteenth ccalury, the character of its 
higher education changed materially. The narrow concept of a liberal arts 
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college devoted to the aristocratic Irainhig of ministers was giving way to 
the belief that a young man should expect from four years of advanced 
education a truly liberalizing experience, including the classics, philo- 
sophical studies, mathematics, the sciences, and commercially useful sub- 
jects. Those patronizing the higher institutions were in a position to de- 
mand more democratic treatment of their youths. Strict religious and moral 
standards were beginning to weaken, and more freedom of thought and 
action was allowed. The denominational colleges resisted these changes, 
but gradually even they were forced to recognize that changes were tak- 
ing place in American life that would destroy them if they proved unable 
to adapt. 


PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 

The newer concept of a university included professional preparation for 
other groups than ministers, but the eighteenth century saw only a be- 
ginning in this direction. Most of the education for the ministry, law, medi- 
cine, and teaching was left to an apprentice system. A practitioner in the 
field would accept one or more young men as assistants and would instruct 
them through example and telling. He would direct their reading, discuss 
matters of interest Nvlth them, and, when he deemed them ready, allow 
them to take over part of his work. 

Gradually the major colleges and universities established professorships 
of law and medicine as part of their faculties. In 1793 Columbia University 
established the Kent professorship of law. As the study of the sciences 
grew and physicians came from France and England to America, Phila- 
delphia, Columbia, and Harvard employed teachers of medicine who 
taught the subject and made use of local and visiting physicians in the 
laboratory. 

Often young men %vho studied religion in college and possibly did some 
special work under the watchful eye of the college president would ap- 
prentice themselves to a minister for a year or more while waiting for 
assignment to a church. 


CONCLUSION 

The eighteenth century in America was one in which the colonies moved 
from foreign domination to a free and independent nationhood. They bor- 
rowed much from their Old World ancestry but by the end of the cen- 
tury were beginning to create for themselves. Their schools, products of 
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Old World religious struggles, began to feel the stimulus of New World 
conditions and needs and to turn their attention in new directions. Tlie 
academy, called the only truly American school, appeared to challenge 
the Latin grammar school and serve the interests and needs of a new land 
and a new people. Ideas of freedom, equality, commercial and trade 
success, and a world based on science were beginning to challenge tlie 
traditional Calvinist, aristocratic, anti-mtcllectual patterns that had long 
dominated tlie life of the people. These newer ideas were forcing educa- 
tion at all levels eitlier to reshape itself or be forgotten. 



14 


In Nineteenth Century Europe 


INTRODUCTION 

Europe in the nineteenth century was a maze of conflict and intrigue. 
Forces that had been budding for centuries came to flower and sought to 
dominate the life of the people. Lines were drawn clearly, lines that in the 
past had been dim indications of differences, and men were forced to 
choose. Institutions were most sharply demarcated and set about to win 
the minds of men and, through their minds, their loyalty. Political, social, 
economic, and religious patterns united and separated the people, creating 
problems that challenged the best thinking and most profound under- 
standing the age could produce. 

As one looks backward from this century of change, during which much 
that was old crumbled into dust while the creative genius of man was 
building the new, he is impressed by the inevitability of it all. Given the 
centuries that preceded the nineteenth, their accomplishments and fail- 
ures, it was "written in the stars" that certain political and economic the- 
ories would become sharply delineated. Kant would appear to save west- 
ern thought from the skepticism which had grown from Locke's empiri- 
cism, as carried to its logical conclusions by Berkeley and Hume; Pestalozzi 
would reinterpret Rousseau and propose a new theory of social better- 
ment; Froebel would look at the child as a flower growing in a garden, the 
kinder garten; and Herbart would create a new psychology out of the 
knowledge of human nature made available by the new sciences. 

Each generation builds upon the foundations laid by those that pre- 
ceded it. The nineteenth century in Europe is ample proof of this fact. 
NVhat the new generation does is determined by what the past has accom- 
plished or failed to accomplish. This is not a theory of arid fatalism that 
sees in the present nothing more than a repetition of the past — perhaps in 
new clothes. It is actually an affirmation of creative evolution. To the de- 
gree that the past is creative, it creates the creator who, in the new century, 
takes the contributions of the nast ami w<>avp< tKem into the created new. 
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This IS more Uian a mere reanangement of parts. It is a new whole that is 
more than and different from the sum of aJJ its parts. In assessin^r anj. 
present, one must recogniae all that the past has contnhuted. limitations 
as well as possibilities, and that the major contribution of this past lias 
been the creator, Tliis creator is a force, a factor, a being who reshapes 
Uie material given him into forms tJiat are new in a real sense of the term. 

Of all the nineteenth centmy thinkers, tire one who saw this most 
clearly was Frocbel, an idealist. His search for unity in the universe led 
him to a creative principle, which for lack of a better name he called 
God," found in all nature, including man. and forever creating itself. This 
was one of tlie most challenging and fruitful concepts of the nineteenth 
centuiy, a concept whose depths mankind even today has not been able 
to sound. \Vlien it is fully understood, we shall have the key to one world 
and one creative liumani^ in which each individual can be truly himself. 

ffbose centuries before the nineteenth built a Europe and a world 
which the nineteenth inherited. This inheritance brought problems, chal* 
Icnges, and opportunities with wluch the new century had to deal. This 
was true in all phases of human life: political, social, religious, economic, 
and educational. Our concern is mainly with (he educational, but to under- 
stand tills fully, we must see it io the setting of all other phases of the 
centuiy. 


NATIONALISM IN NINETEENTH CENTURY 
EUROPEAN EDUCATION 


In France 

Nationalism dominated French education during the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The general opinion during the century was that national unity 
could be adiieved only when the school system was clearly in the hands 
of a strong centralized government. Further, this system was designed to 
preserve tlie aristocratic nature of French society. Although the Third 
Republic evidenced democratic tendencies, the aristocratic edios was 
strong enough to support tu'O educational tracks, one for the upper an 
one for the lower classes. 

While France was bleeding from a great national revolution, its leaders 
made some feeble attempts to establish a national s^ool system that 
would unite the people. In 1799 Napoleon overthrew the Ducrtoiy and 
seized power in France. He is supposed to have said later, I found the 
crowTi of France lying on the grounA and I Packed it up with a swo^. 
His Erst endeavor as First Consul was to strengthen national unity. The 
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law of 1802, reflecting his favorable impression of the work of the Brothers 
of ChrUtian Schools, returned elementary education to Church control. 
It also established a state system of secondary schools under pubho con- 
trol. Actually Napoleon was little concerned with the ABC's. He believed 
that it was through secondary schools that the nation would produce its 
leaders, and although he permitted private secondary schools to exist, 
he was convinced that only as France was able to develop a strong sec- 
ondary school structure under complete state control could it build 
strongly and effectively. 

Consequently tlie law of 1802 established two types of secondary 
schools: the Itjcee and the college. The hjcee was supported largely by the 
state but charged tuition of ail its students. It was an aristocratic boarding 
school with a classical-humanistic curriculum and was located in large 
centers of population. The college was designed for small communes, was 
supported largely by the local community, and took a position in French 
education second to the lijccc. The law also provided for higher institu- 
tions to teach the liberal arts, sciences, and professions of theology, law, 
and medicine. Napoleon envisioned an educational system that would 
train the French aristocracy to leadership while producing men dedicated 
to French nationalism who could merit loyalty and respect from the 
masses. 

This plan was furthered by the law of 1806, creating the University of 
France, a supreme administrative body charged with supervising all the 
schools of France. At its head was a grand master with a cabinet of thirty 
advisers, all appointed directly by the emperor. The law divided the nation 
into riventy-seven academies or administrative units, each presided over 
by a rector appointed by the grand master. Each rector was assisted by 
an advisory council and several inspectors. 

In 1810 the state established the Superior Nonnal School to train teach- 
ers for the hjcee. Thus, Napoleon erected a bureaucracy to organize a 
national system of education under slate control, serving the interests of 
the state, producing citizens who would be first and above all Frenchmen. 

While Napoleon's centralized state system of education remained 
throughout the nineteenth century largely as he designed it, the Bourbon 
monarchy, which held power from 1814 to 1830, made changes which fa- 
vored the Catholic Church. In some places priests served as administra- 
tors and teachers of public schools, while bishops were permitted to license 
teachers of private schools. 

This trend toward giving the Church greater influence in French edu- 
cation was slowed considerably during the reign of Louis Philippe, 1830 
to 1848. The government which Marshal Soult formed on October 11, 1832, 
had as its minister of education the noted French historian and statesman 
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Foncofe Kmc CmlI.,umo Giibot {17S7.1S7I), Under his insIrucUons. 
\iclor Cousin (liOd-ISW) »,is scot to Pnissia id study ohal «as then 
comitltTwl to Iw ofic of the fintu cducatiosul systems in all Europe and to 
make rccommcmlilions for strengthening the Frcncli system The result 
of (Jus study \sas the school luv of 1S33. Under this Jaw each commune 
was orrltTcd to estaJdisli a public primary scJiool. erect a school building, 
and preside for iJjc bousing and salaries of teachers. Although tficse 
scfiools were “puhlicr parents were charged tuition for their children. 
Only cjiildren of (he (try jioor uere allotted to attend free. In instances 
uhen (he coininunc could not afford to meet tJic bin's requirement, the 
shite olfered aid. While private schools were permitted to continue, their 
lc.itbers li.id to be ct'rtificd by the mayor of the commune. The poivcr of 
the Church was lessened by the proxisioii ilut only those children wJiose 


parents ga\e consent were to be taught religion. 

In .•iddilion, the l.i\v aHlhori?t“d ostahibhment of "Jiighcr primary 
schools' in towns and cities for socalional training of those who completed 
tJio work of the primary grades. To pron’de teachers for this system, cacli 
department w.is autJiori/ed to in.iintain a norma] school. 


Saiwlvon UmI centered his interest on secondary c*duca{ion, paying 
little attention to the early )can of instruction. Tlie biw of 1S33 gave 
Frctich an cvjually strong system of primary schools. Wliile these were 
not free or compulsory, (he Freticli state was taking giant strides in the 
direction of a complete scliool system providmg each diiJd with an cdu> 
cation designed to dcveloji his loyalty to the couservativc social and 
political life of riiiddlc-ninetcentb century Franco. 


Liber.ll tcMchcrs were imohed in the resolution of 1848. Tliey sought 


to turn (he n.vtiaiial school sj-stern into a coinpulsory, free educational 
structure for all cliildreii up to ibcir fourtcenUi year. This liberalizing 
trend, wliieh dominated the Second Kepubhe, was declared anathema by 


a Jaw of 1S30 lb.U gaic liisJiops and CborcJi officiak a prominent role in 
French education. When Louis Napoleon became emperor in 1852, he 
set out to rid the schools of all bborals, making them subject to discliarge 
and possible exile. Tlie normal schools were watched carefully lest they 
sow the seeds of hberalisrii and democracy among student teachers. 

This n Kdi-liunlijig came to an end with the birth of the Tliird Ropubhc 
in 1871. As minister of public instruction in the cabinet of \V. H. Wad- 
dington, Jules Francois Camille Ferry (1832-1893) sponsored several laws 
that drew the plans for French public education along democratic lines. 
Primary schools were made free for all children, compukoiy attendance 
was required of those in the six to thirteen age group, and the superior 
council came under the domination of professional educators, who had 
displaced clerics. Curriculum, textbooks, certification of teachers, and 
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law of 1802, reflecting his favorable impression of tlie work of the Brothers 
of ChrisUan Schools, retumed elementary education to Church control. 
It also established a state system of secondary schools under public con- 
trol. Actually Napoleon was little concerned with the ABC’s. He believed 
that it was through secondary schools that the nation would produce its 
leaders, and although he permitted private secondary schools to exist, 
he was convinced that only as France was able to develop a strong sec- 
ondary school structure under complete state control could it build 
strongly and effectively. 

Consequently the law of 1802 established Uvo types of secondary 
schools: the hjeee and the college. The hjcee was supported largely by the 
state but charged tuition of all its students. It was an aristocratic boarding 
school with a classical-humanistic curriculum and was located in large 
centers of population. The college was designed for small communes, was 
supported largely by the local community, and took a position in French 
education second to the lycee. The law also provided for higher institu- 
tions to teach the liberal arts, sciences, and professions of theology, law, 
and medicine. Napoleon envisioned an educational system that would 
train the French aristocracy to leadership while producing men dedicated 
to French nationalism who could merit loyalty and respect from the 
masses. 

This plan was furthered by the law of 1806, creating the University of 
France, a supreme administrative body charged with supervising all the 
schools of France. At its head was a grand master with a cabinet of thirty 
advisers, all appointed directly by the emperor. The law divided the nation 
into twenty-seven academies or administrative units, each presided over 
by a rector appointed by the grand master. Each rector was assisted By 
an advisory council and several inspectors. 

In 1810 the state established the Superior Normal School to train teach- 
ers for the hjcee. Thus, Napoleon erected a bureaucracy to organize a 
national system of education under state control, serving the interests of 
the state, producing citizens who would be first and above all Frenchmen. 

\Vhile Napoleon's centralized state system of education remained 
throughout the nineteenth century largely as he designed it, the Bourbon 
monarchy, which held power from 1814 to 1830, made changes which fa- 
vored the Catholic Church. In some places priests served as administra- 
tors and teachers of public schools, while bishops were permitted to license 
teachers of private schools. 

This trend toward giving the Church greater influence in French edu- 
cation was slowed considerably during the reign of Louis Philippe, 1830 
to 1848. The government which Marshal Soult formed on October 11, 1832, 
had as its minister of education the noted French historian and statesman 
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payment of primary teachers' salaries were placed under the ministry of 
pubUc instruction. Private and religious schools were carefully supervis^ 
by the state, members of religious orders prohibited from teaching in 
public schools, and religious schools forbidden to serve as public schools. 
In addition, lijcees and colleges for girls were encouraged. 

During the nineteenth century, France developed and maintained a 
dualistic educational system, with primary education confined to the lower 
classes and secondary education the privilege of the upper classes. As 
she moved into the twentieth century, higher primary, technical, and trade 
schools were created to care for advanced education of the masses, while 
the secondary schools remained upper class oriented. By the time of the 
Separation Act of 1905 elementary schools were completely secularized. 
As French Catholics turned to religious private schools, the ministry of 
education increased its supervision over them, denying religious orders the 
right to maintain independent schools. 

France had succeeded in building on firm foundations a highly cen- 
tralized and nationalistic school structure, serving the state by inculcating 
the virtues, ideals, and mores of France and shaping the young into loyal 
citizens. 

In Germany 

Frederick William III became long of Prussia in 1797. Although he set 
about immediately to institute reforms inside his Idngdom, he had neither 
the strength nor the ability to deal with the difficult foreign problems 
that had been created by past events. Conditions worsened, and in Octo- 
ber, 1806, war broke out between Prussia and France, resulting in the 
treaty of Tilsit, July 7, 1807, by which Prussia was stripped of much of 
her temtoiy and left disgraced and impotent at the feet of Napoleon. In 
this time of deep national depression, the philosopher Fichte delivered 
a series of addresses, 1807-1808, in which he argued that the salvation of 
Prussia depended upon its ability to build a system of education adequate 
to prepare needed leaders and a population able to follow them intelli- 
gently. This, he held, had to be a national system imbued \vitb the ideas 
and ideals of a regenerated Prussia. It should be democratic to the degree 
that each child might have an opportunity to get the education his talents 
and capacity dictalcd. 

\Vhile the conservatives battled to maintain the social structure and 
aristocratic education of the time of Frederick the Great and Frederick 
William 11, it seemed that the new Idng and the prominent men he was 
able to enlist in his ser\1ce would institute educational reforms comparable 
to the social reforms that followed Napoleon's victory. The University of 
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brother William headed a regency to reign in his name. William was a 
military man interested in strengthening and reforming the Prussian army. 
This was opposed by the hberals, and a bitter struggle developed between 
conservative and liberal elements in the kingdom, with the Uberals hold- 
ing the upper hand. Frederick William IV died on January 2, 1861, and 
William became king. Unable to establish a government that would satisfy 
both sides and fearing a revolt led by some of his generals, be called Otto, 
Count von Bismarck, back to Prussia from his ambassadorial post in Paris 
and, on September 22, made him minister president. This was not al- 
together pleasing to the new long since Bismarck was identified with the 
extreme conservative forces represented by the Kreuzzeitung group, but 
William I had no other choice. Gradually the powerful minister came to 
dominate Prussian policy, and the king faded into the background. The 
1870 war with France united all Germany behind the king, who on Jan- 
uary 18, 1871, was proclaimed emperor. Though seated in this powerful 
chair, William left the government largely to Bismarck and lived an un- 
eventful life, dying in 1888 to be succeeded by his son, William II. 

William I believed that education should be an instrument for uniting 
all elements in the nation. With the help of Bismarck, a strong believer in 
KuUurkampf, the General School Regulations of 1872 were passed, giving 
recognidon to the diverse religious groups in the empire and providing 
that the schools in each community should represent the dominant 
theological position of the area. While all schools were to be maintained 
by the state, they should provide for religious instruction satisfactory to 
the people patronizing them. Here was an attempt to silence religious 
conflict while maintaining a firm nationalistic hold on all education. 

Meanwhile, recognition was given to the fact that Cermany was becom- 
ing an industrial nation and needed schools to train skilled workers. Voca- 
tional and continuation schools were encouraged, and middle schools 
were made available for children of artisans, small merchants, and trades- 
men who had the ability to go b^ond the elementary grades but who 
could not attend the gymnasium, or secondary school 

When William II came to the throne, he continued the poh'cy of his 
father, maintaining that teachers should vigorously attack both in and 
out of their clauses the evil doctrines of socialism and communism, in- 
^trinating children with a belief that religion and the wonareby were 
the only grounds for hope among the laboring classes. At the opening of 
tho twcnlie* century, Gemiuny had developed a centralized, national- 
istic educational structure doirimated by conservatism. Its aim was to 
produce efficient, obedient, and loyal citizens of the fatherland, men and 
women willing to sacrifice themselves if demanded to do so by their 
leaders. 
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During the nineteenth centmy, Pnijsia developed a free ckmcnt:ijy 
school system under state control, with leacjiers carefuUy chosen auci 
highly trained to produce Jite/ate citizens loyal to state and emperor 
men Prussia became the center of (he German Empire, she \^■as able to 
offer other German states the results of her successful endeavors. 

Her secondaiy school system had become a model for tlie entire u estcni 
world. The gymnasium, providing a classical education for the upjier 
classes, was brought to a hi^ level of efficiency during the first half of 
the nineteenth century. National and international developments made 
reforms necessary after the revolution of 1848. Tradition was strong, and 
any attempt at reconstruction to meet new demands was bitterly opposed. 
By 1870 a realistic school, the Ucalgymnasium, began preparing students 
for the university. William II gave this trend his blessing when lie accused 
the classical gymnasium of producing “young Creeks and Romans" not 
"young Germans" and stated clearly that "the German exercise must be 
the center around which everything revolves.” This gave greater prestige 
to both the Bealgymnasium and the ReaJschuh. 

Young Gennans vvbo expected to attend the university and prepare for 
the professions or become leaders in the new scientific age were given 
choices regarding their education. All atteoded a primary school for six 
to nine years. Then tliey might enter the gymnasium, studying Latin, 
Greek, and matliematics, moving on to Ute universi^ and the learned 
professions. If this did not appeal to them, they bad the Rca/gynj/wsium, 
an imberiveen institution offenog both classical and scieatiBc courses. 
Should one wish to concentrate wholly upon modem languages and the 
sciences, he had the Oberrcahc/iule, an institution designed to train for 
technical and commercial vocations. The curriculum of eadv school was 
the same for all students since by the time one entered a particular school, 
he vv'os fairly ceitain of his career. 

During the nineteenth century thousands of American students went to 
Germany, took courses in the universities, and returned home enthusiastic 
about what they had learned and seen. At the same time millions of 
Germans migrated to America, bringing their educational ideas and 
methods. These immigrants exerted a tremendous influence on all levels 
of American education, establishing tbeir Gciman thinking about educa- 
tion into tlie American school system. 

In Engl.\.no 

English tradition made education the resi>onsibiIity of parent or purd- 
ian with as little state ioterfcrcncc as possible. Schools that <^lcd were 
in private hands or under the control of religious or cb.mtable assocU- 
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tions. As England developed its industrial complex and great masses of 
the poor crowded into manufacturing centers to work under deplorable 
conditions, phUanthropic measures to provide some education for the 
working classes were increased, and the government began to take an 
interest in providing help. This governmental interest was stimulated by 
those who feared an ignorant, undisciplined mob and thought of education 
as a means for keeping the poor contented wth their plight. The English 
government concentrated its efforts largely toward helping reh'gious and 
charitable groups provide the necessary education. 

As a result, virtually all religious bodies were providing charity educa- 
tion during the nineteenth century. Other philanthropic organizations 
were engaged in supporting “ragged" schools for the poor and under- 
privileged, orphan schools, and industrial schools along with soup kitch- 
ens, reformatories, thrift brigades, and the like. Three important types of 
schools made their appearance at this time: Sunday schools, monitorial 
schools, and infant schools. Each had its advocates who organized societies 
for the spread of these schools in England and America. 

Although several thousand schools were established by these societies 
and by private initiative, the task of providing the needed education for 
the masses was greater than they could handle. The Reform Act of 1832 
extended suffrage to nonpropeily owners. This was the first of a long 
scries of measures which moved England along the road to true repre- 
sentative democracy. This act presented the state and vested interests 
>vith a menacing Areat. A mass of illiterate people was being given 
the %'ote and the power that goes with it. To escape a repetition on English 
soil of the excesses of the French Revolution, the state had to provide 
education for these people wherever voluntary efforts %vere inadequate. 

Agitation increased for more extensive govenunental participation in 
elementary education. The voices of such men as Dickens, John Stuart 
Mill, Sir William Blackstone, Jeremy Bentham, and Carlyle were heard 
advocating tax support for schools for the working classes. The Tories 
were able to defeat all biUs supporting this effort while they remained in 
po%\er.^Vhen, in 1830, the Whigs gained control of the English govern* 
ment, they pushed through Parliament a bill giving £.20,000 to the Na- 
Uonal S^ety and the British and Foreign Society for the construction 
of school buUdinp. Other bills followed, granting money to other societies 
and permitting its use for expenses other than buildings. By 1839 the 
money being made avaibble for these purposes ^vas large enough to make 
necessary the appointment of a committee of the Privy Council to admin- 
ister the funds and provide inspectors to sec that they were being spent 
wuely and legally. This committee became, in 1856, the Department of 
Lducalion, 
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Stale support of education was, by this time, an accepted part of En- 
glisfi policy, in spite of the bitter opposition it received from conservative 
and religious groups, Churcl) societies feared that education was becom- 
wg secular, while dissenting groups were worried that the Church of 
England, identified closely with the English government, would gain a 
monopoly over all education. This opposition led to the creation, in 1858, 
of die Newcastle Commission to investigate the whole issue and make 
recommendations. The commission reached the conclusion that state sup- 
port of education would lead eventually to unwarranted interference with 
individual rights and voted strongly against any move that would make 
elementary schooling free or compi^ory. 

Tliis report was accepted as the will of the people until tlie Liberal 
Party came to power, with Gladstone as its most eloquent champion. In 
1870 the Forster Act repudiated the Newcastle Commission and estab- 
lished free schools and compulsory attendance. This new law divided En- 
gland into scliool districts to be administered by local school boards. Vol- 
untary agencies were given one year to establish a school in every district. 

If this was not done, the school board was authorized to open a school 
supported partly by taxation and partly by fees paid by paieots. All 
children whoso parents could not meet tuitfon costs were achnitted free. 
These came to be called "board schook" since they were under the juris- 
diction of a school board. The law authorized the board to require 
attendance of all children from six to thirteen years of age. All instruction 
in "board schools" was secular, while voluntary schools were permitted to 
teach religion only to those children whose parents consented. 

By the close of the nineteenth century, England was moving into state- 
supported, compulsory education on the elementary level. It still respected 
the right of private interests, both drurcb and secular, to educate but 
realized that the task of mass education was far beyond private resources 
and personnel. Tlius a sort of cooperative pattern was developing, leaving 
private interests to do what they could with a minimum of regulation and 
stepping in when necessary to guarantee education for all. 

At the seconda^f level the traditional "public schools” were dominant. 
Such institutions as Charterhouse, Westminister, Harrow, St. Pauls, 
Merchant Taylor’s, Eton, Winchester, Rugby, and Shrewsbury with their 
classical curricula, moral and relipous standards, and campus mores set 
the tone for all other secondary sdiools. During the nineteenth century 
this pattern was challenged by democratic and liberal forces who de- 
manded more schools for the masses and greater emphasis upon the sci- 
euces. This dissatisfaction eventually influenced Parliament to appoint a 
series of commissions to investigate secondary education in the nation. 

The Clarendon Commission, while approvmg the classical cuiricuJum, 
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recommended that more attenUon be given to moder 
and social studies. Its general attitude was favorable 
ondary school tradition as represented by the great 

Another study, by Lord Taunton and the School I . , 

was more critical of the secondary schools and made radical recommem^- 
tions regarding curriculum, state supervision of standards, teacher 
cation, and organization. These were ignored by Parliament which in im) 
passed the Endowed School Act, providing for a commission to assist en- 
dowed schools in their management of funds. The “public schools wn- 
tinued much as they had, setting an example for other private secondaiy 
schools and maintaining rigid class distinctions within their faculties and 
student bodies. Some scholarships, or “free places,” were made available 
to poor students, but these students were clearly segregated from the 
children of high-born parents. The classical curriculum tended to dominate 
all secondary education since it provided the only means available for 
moving up to the colleges. English secondaiy schools remained dedicated 
to inculcating the morals and the mores of the English “gentleman, even 
to the extent of making intellectual training of minor importance. Many 
held that just as the elementary schools were a sort of apprenticesliip for 
the masses, secondary school education was a real apprenticeship for the 
“gentleman.'’ 

Ls Other Countries 

As the nations of the world moved through the nineteenth century, they 
increasingly appreciated the fact that education was pivotal to national 
advancement and took steps to develop and strengthen their public school 
systems. The small countries of Scandinavia were brou^t into the Luth- 
eran Reformation, felt many bonds of kinship with the Germans, and 
often copied German policies and school organization. Acting under the 
inspiration of both Fcstalozzi and Frocbel, Uno Cygnaeus (1810- 18S8), in 
Finland, helped dt'velop his nation's elementary education to a level that 
attracted the attention of all Europe and even America. He brought into 
this pattern “sloyd,” the Sw edish system of manual training. Later Russia 
incorporated the s)'stem into her elementary schools, and it was from here 
that the United States imported it. 

Just as the educational thinking and school pallems being developed 
in Europe were influencing the Unitc-d States and Canada, so they were 
reaching east to extend their influence as far as Japan. The development 
of this ancient country from the time Commodore Ferry entered Uraga 
harbor on July 8, IS^, has been one of the phenomena of the modem 
s^orld- From a backv.'ard feudal Lur], it mosed rapidly to become one of 


D language, science, 
to the En^h sec- 
public schools.” 
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the most highly industrialized and pro^ssive nations of modem times. 
In 1871 feudalism was abolished and a new social order decreed. Com- 
missions were sent to the nations of Europe and /Vmcrica to study their 
governments, industrial complexes, and educational systems. Tlieir Ircom- 
mendations produced the education code of 1872, \\hich proclaimed tlut 
all people, both male and female, should bo educated and that anyone 
who failed to send his children to school was grossly neglecting his duty. 
Those who had the potential should continue throu^i higher learning. 

The Japanese borrowed much of their school organization, methodology, 
and philosophy ham France, Germany, and America. They devoured 
avidly all new ideas, imitating much that was vseslem but adding much 
from their own creative genius. It has been estimated that by tlio first 
decade of the twentieth century ninety-eight per cent of all children of 
school age were in school and that the illiteracy curs'c had fallen to .09 per 
cent, making Japan the most literate nation ur the world. 


IN RETROSPECT 

By tho opening of the twentieth century, pnclically every counity in 
the "civilized" world bad established some kind of public education as a 
result of the pressures of commerdaJ, industrial, and humanitarian forccs- 
The increased flow of populations from country to country, especially 
from England, France, and Gcmiany, served to spread cultures, philos- 
ophies, and educational programs throughout llic world. Wliile many 
Europeans made their contributions to this world-wide educational 
ferment, it was Germany who contributed most. Its success was phenom- 
enal. It produced a body of philosophical and educational thought that 
appealed to people evety'whcrc as bases for educational structures. 

Wc shall now turn to a study of this philosophical and educational 
development centered largely in the Germany of die nineteenth century. 



15 

Educational Thought 
in Nineteenth Century Europe 

INTRODUCTION 

Tlirce giants in educational history appeared and worked during the 
nineteenth century in Europe: Pestalozzi, Froebel, and Herbart. Their 
theories of instruction and their methodologies changed the schools of 
Europe, especially those for the masses, in innumerable ways and became 
the foundation for much that wc call modem and progressive education 
today. 

Tlicsc men, each in his own way, were educational philosophers. Their 
theories were influenced deeply by the philosophical systems which were 
beings developed during that tremendously creative period that began with 
Spinoza and Locke in the latter half of the seventeenth century and pro- 
duced during the eighteenth and first half of the nineteenth centuries 
Rousseau, Kant, Fichte, Schiller, Schclling, and Hegel. They took much 
from the rich intellectual life of their age and from the thinking of those 
who made it possible, but they were in no sense mere imitators. The lega- 
cies of the centuries preceding them and the contributions of their con- 
temporaries were combined with their own thinking and observations 
and the whole shaped into educational patterns of unique proportions and 
richness. 


JOHANN UElNRICn PESTALOZZI (1746-1827) 

In the city of Brugg m the Swiss canton of Aargau is a bust of Pestalozzi 
on whicli is c-n"ra\ed the followint!: 
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Here Rests 

HENRY PESTALOZ2I 

Bom in Zurich, the 12tb of January, 17-16 
Died at Brugge the 27th of February. 1827 

Sa^’ior of the poor at Neuliof and Stanz, 
father of orphans at Burgdorf and Munchcn- 
buchsee, founder of the popular school at 
Yverdon. The educator of numanitv; roan, 

Christian, and citizen. All for others, noth- 
ing for himself. Peace to his aslies. 

TO OUR FATiiER PESTAL02ZI 
Crateful Aargau 

Who was this man, buried in a simple counUy churtJjyartl under a “rough, 
unliewn stone, such as I myself have always been" and, on the one 
hundredth anniversary of his death, removed to a more suitable tomb to 
be remembered by the engraving /ust quoted? 

“Haiuvy Odditv op Foolookooch" 

When PcstaJozzi was five years old, his/ailier.a physician, died, leaving 
his two sons and a daughter to tlie tender care of a mother and a faithful 
serv'ant named Babeli. The family liad little money but an abundance of 
love, devotion, generosity, peace, and harmony. Dominated by his mother, 
Uie nurse, and his sister, Pcstalozzi became a highly maladjusted child in 
whom feminine characteristics were stronger tJjan masculujc. He was kept 
indoors most of the time listening to stories and daydreaming, ife did 
not attend school until he was nine. He was undersized and underde- 
veloped, shy, awkward, absent-minded, impractical, and intuitive. 

He tells us tliat from childhood he was "eveiy body’s plaything." Al- 
though lie longed to be one of tbc group, be found himself "incapable of 
doing what everybody does, and of enjoying w/iaf everybody enjoys." Ilo 
writes bitterly, “Although I worked hard and learned some tilings well, I 
had none of tlieir ability for the ordinary lessons, and so I could not lake 
it amiss tliat tliey dubbed me Hany Oddity of Foolborough.” 

Pestalozzi attended tlie town cJemcnlaiy school and then entered the 
Latin school. During these years lie was depressed by the rcali/alion of 
his difference from others and drifted more and more into a world of 
drevims and uoreaht)'. His most memorable experiences were those gained 
from visits to his grandfallicr, Andrew PesUJoza, pastor at Jlotngg. near 
Zurich, There he could spend hours walking alone in tfic woods and medi- 
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toting as a cliild would meditate. He tvent svith his gtandfather on his 
pastoral visits to the poor and downtrodden. He saw the cMten of the 
wealtliy at school playing happily with their fellows, and he saw the 
children of the workers with hollow cheeks and sunken eyes, with misery 
written on their faces. He saw the extremes of great wealth and abj^ect 
poverty and developed a sense of deep pity for the poor. Even as a ctuid 
Pestalozzi began forming the aim that was to govern aU his tumre hte. 
He expressed this aim much later when he %vTOte, “I-ong years I lived su^ 
rounded by more than fifty beggar children. In poverty I shared my bread 
with them. I lived like a beggar in order to learn how to make beggars 
live like men ” He saw the masses in poverty and degradation, shiftless, 
frustrated, and hopeless, with an utter lack of human dignity. “Ever since 
my youth,” he wrote, “has my heart moved on like a mighty stream, alone 
and lonely, towards my one sole goal — to stop the sources of the misery 
in which I saw the people around me sunk.” 

Pestalozzi attended the University of Zurich, where he came under the 
influence of J. J. Breitingcr, professor of Greek and Hebrew, and J. J- 
Bodmer, professor of history and politics. Although he showed some 
ability as a scholar, his college years were not marked by significant intel- 
lectual success. He developed, as a result of bis professors' teachings, a 
passionate devotion to justice and freedom and a deep pride in the heroic 
history of Switzerland. He began to see that through education man 
could attain liis lost dignity. During his college years he came under the 
spell of Johann Kasper Lavater (1741-1801), poet, theologian, and mystic, 
who, in 1767, aroused great patriotic enthusiasm with his ardent Sc7iu;ei- 
zeriieder, a poem set to music, which quickly became popular. 

These influences, plus the experiences of his childhood, drove the 
youthful and idealistic Pestalozzi to radical ideas and into movements 
aimed at eliminating injustices and corruption in political oIBce and at 
alleviating the conditions of the poor. By the time he finished his school- 
ing, he was branded a revolutionary, impractical visionary, and “rabble 


Failure Heaped on Failure 

As an outgrowth of hb training and hb desire to help others, Pestalozzi 
turned to the minblry to cilcct hb life goal. Hb rather thick speech, 
nervous shyness, and sclf-consciomncss caused him to break down in hb 
trial sermon and realize how completely thb door was shut to him. Still 
determined to devote himself to the poor and down-trodden, he turned 
to the law and politics, believing that as a statesman he could work for 
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kgislation that would achieve in part his aim. His liberal activities durinc 
his student years made him feared by those he ivould have helped 
At tliu time he read Sochi Contract and Emile and became an ardent 
admirer of Rousseaus political and cducaUonal theories. Both books had 
been banned by llie aulhoriKcs at Zurich. This angered Pcstalozzi, who 
in'th a group of friends published a radical paper, attacked and had re- 
moved from office certain dishonest officials, and organized tlic Helvetian 
Society for democratic action. Tlie authorities arrested these young men, 
tluew (hem in jail, and warned tliat they could be denied citizenship if 
they persisted in their activities. Tliey were even prohibited from assem- 
bling for political discussion. 

Defeated in every attempt to cure the intellectual and moral degrada- 
tion of Uie poor, Pestalozzi turned to agriculture. He married a childhood 
sivcetheart and, with whatever money the (wo could gather, bought 
one hundred acres of land in the canton of Aargau, built a comfortable 
home, and settled down to raise madder and vegetables to sell in Zurich. 
He christened the place Neuliof and believed that by operating a model 
farm, be could teach poor, inefficient farmers how better to use their 
land and become prosperous tillers of the soil. 

During the early years of this agricultural experiment, a son, Jacobi, 
was bom to tlio Pestalozzis. Tlie father determined to rear and educate 
his son as Rousseau had suggested in Emile. Gradually changes were 
made, as Pcstalozzi sensed weaknesses in Rousseau’s me^ods and added 
new techniques bom of his own intuitive understanding of cliildren and 
how tliey Icam, Tliis was the beginning of the educational pattern that 
Pcstalozzi \vould eventually give to the world and that would bring him 
both fame and disappointment. 

Tlie farm failed bec.ause of Pestalozzi’s impractical nature and his lack 
of thorough preparation for the venture. By 1775 the now thirty-nine- 
year-old “Ilany Oddity” had lost oil (he land except his liome, which his 
creditors allowed liim to keep. Defeated and almost destitute, Pcstalozzi 
turned his home into a refuge for abandoned children. Some were va- 
grants picked up from the streets and highways, and others came from 
foundluig institutions, Pcstalozzi fed and clothed these waifs, gave them 
a home, and taught them whatever he felt tlicir talents and abilities made 
possible. He believed that such childreu, given a home vvith Jove and care 
and taught informally as tliey lived and did household chores, would de- 
velop moral character, learn, and grow into honest, industrious citizens. 

Tlie experiment began ivitb twenty duldren who in a short time grew 
from undernourished, demoralized, and beivildored creatures into sturdy, 
competent, cheerful, and devoted workers, hfany others wanted to come 
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to Neuhof, and Pestalozzi soHcited funds to provide for them. For the next 
t\vo years enough money was made available to care for thirty-seven 
children comfortably. Still impractical and naive, Pestalozzi could no 
turn a child away, and it was not long before eighty children were hving 
at Neuhof. The large numbers reduced personal contacts and created 
problems which Pestalozzi was unable to handle. Some children ran 
away, others returned to depraved homes, and the whole project decayed 
with increasing tempo. Pestalozzi had failed again, his fanuly was bank- 
rupt, and the home often lacked both fuel and food. 


Out of the Depths 

When hope seemed gone, Elizabeth Naef came into Pestalozzi s life. 
She was an uneducated servant who lived nearby and who had heard of 
the troubles of her neighbor from her master. She moved in in spite of 
Pestalozzi’s efforts to dissuade her, restored cleanliness and order to the 
home, and planted a small garden near the house; the family had food 
again. Elizabeth remained with the Pcstalozzis, supplementing the weak- 
nesses of Pestalozzi’s idealism with her practical intelligence. Although 
often poor, the family was never again destitute or in danger of starving. 

To bring in a little money, Pestalozzi turned to writing, but Nvith little 
success. Finally he realized that he could succeed only if he wote about 
what he knew, the life of the Swiss peasant. With Elizabeth as a model, he 
wrote Leonard and Certrude. Leonard was the town drunk, and his chil- 
dren were waifs, degraded and uneducated. Gertrude, his wife, took 
over, trained and educated the children, reformed her husband, and set 
an example for the entire community. Pestalozzi planned the book to 
show how by using his methods, children might be educated and society 
regenerated. 

As a novel, Leonard and Gertrude was a huge success. The simple story 
of peasant life fascinated the public, and its popularity spread throughout 
Europe. /U a work on education and social uplift, it was a failure. In the 
years that follo%^'cd, Pestalozzi wrote three more books developing the 
theme of the first, edited a newspaper, and published several articles on 
various subjects. Lcoruird and Certrude appeared in 1781, one year after 
his first unsuccessful book. The Evening Hours of a Hermit, a series of 
aphorisms and reflections. 

Pestalozzi had become a close friend of Fichte, \vho suggested that he 
write his educational ideas in a scholarly book that would announce to 
Uxc \sorId his mature thinking on the whole subject of moral regeneration. 
The result was Mij Investigations Into the Course of Nature in the Ve- 
vclopmcnt of the Human Race, considered by Pestalozzi his most scholarly 
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work but largely ignored by the world of scholarsbip. Despite the recep- 
tion of this book, PestaloJtzi was convinced after tJie years spent in writing 
it tJiat he had to become u schoolmaster. 

The Orphanage at Stanz 

During tiie years after the failure of the Neuhof orphanage and 1799, 
the French Revolution had begun, developed into the Terror, and sub- 
sided. At first Pestalozzi was enthusiastic over die possibUitics he saw in 
this move to relieve tlio misery of die poor, but its violence and terror 
revolted him, and he began to fear that Switzerland would repeat die 
mistakes of France. The Swiss Revolubon led to die new Swiss Union, 
which diree small districts stubbornly refused to join. French troops called 
in by the authorities were brutal and unfeeling. Because they were vigor- 
ously resisted by the populace, the soldiers slaughtered Uiepeople of Stan:^ 
burned their homes, and left 111 wBrm old men, 246 orphans, and 237 
children who, though not orphaned, were practically homeless because 
of the utter destitution of tlicit parents. 

Pestalozzi was angered and resolved to go to Stanz as a teacher and 
friend of the orphans. He was able to get backing from the Swiss govern- 
ment to open an orphanage at Stanz for fifty ragged waifs, diseased and 
vermin-infested. IVith tlie aid of one faithful woman servant, he worked 
night and day to teach and regenerate these children. Though successful 
to a degree, the project was under attack by the citizens of Stanz, and de- 
mands were made that Pestalozzi leave. Catholic Stanz was unhappy to 
have a Protestant, whom the people considered no better than an errant 
heretic, teaching and caring for their children. Further, Pestalozzis 
methods were not orthodox, and the freedom in his school was interpreted 
as a result of his Jack of abili^ to control the cliildren. 

In spite of hostility and criticism, the orphanage was proceeding rather 
well when a new outburst of resistance brought troops back into the 
district, and the building in which Pestalozzi had his school was needed 
for a miUtary hospital. EsJiaiiSted and in ill health, Pestalozzi retired to a 
health resort, the children were sent to private homes, and the project 
was closed out. When, after peace was restored, the orphanage ivas rein- 
sUhited, it was put in the hands of a native of the district, and Pestalozzi 
felt he had failed again. 

The Schools at Burgdorf and Yvbrdon 

Discouraged by the affront at Stanz, Pestalozzi offered his service with- 
out pay to the small vJJage of Burgdorf. Hie authorities, knowing his 
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reputation, were reluctant to give him work but finally put him in charge 
of the lowest class in a school maintained for noncitizens. He succeeded 
so well that, in spite of much criticism of his methods, he was eventually 
given charge of the class of children below the entrance age of eight in a 
school for citizens’ children. After less than a year, his children took the 
ann ual school examination and did so well that the examiners gave him a 
letter of deep appreciation and praise. 

This caused Peslalozzi’s friends to organize a Society of the Friends of 
Education to make his ideas more generally known. As part of this venture, 
in ISOl, he ^v^ote an exposition of his philosophy of education and meth- 
odology which he called How Gertrude Teaches Her Children. This in- 
terested the Swiss authorities, who founded an institute at Burgdorf in 
which Pestalozzi could ^vork out his ideas with adequate help to prepare 
textbooks and take over some of the duties of the schooL Delays, bungling, 
and opposition to his work in high places resulted in little money reaching 
him and the deepening of his discouragement. 

Nearby was a young teacher with little education and no preparation 
for teaching, Hermann Kxusi ( 1773-1844), who had been given the school 
in his village by the authorities because he was only eighteen years old and 
his home was better adapted for a school than those of his competitors. 
His salary was one dollar a week, while one of those who sought the school 
job was made the policeman at one and a half dollars a week. \Vhen the 
French armies pillaged his village, Krusi took some of the children to 
Burgdorf, where he met Pestalozzi. Finding much in common, the ttvo men 
combined their schools, obtained the use of an old castle, recruited two 
more teachers, and began a venture that was destined to change the edu- 
cational thinking and practice of the western world. 

Continued fighting among the Swiss cantons and the entrance of Na- 
poleon into the trouble caused Pestalozzi to move his school to Yverdon, to 
an old castle which seemed to fit his needs perfectly. By rhi<; time he had 
added to his staff a retired soldier who taught gymnastics and a little ele- 
mentary work. 

Y\ erdon soon became a mccca for educators and others interested in 
social reform through education. Scholars came to study and learn the 
secrets of Pestalozzi’s success. Pupils poured in from all over the western 
world. Tutors brought their charges from all countries of Europe and from 
America. The king gave the school official recognition. Rulers, ambassa- 
dors, teachers, professors, the wealthy, tov,-n officials, and visitors of all 
kinds came and went They saw, they learned, and they marveled. 

One student wrote: 

Xi^gtne . . . a \ ery ugly man. with rough, bristling hair, his face scarred 

with smallpox and covered with freckles, a pointed, untidy beard, no 
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necktie, ill-fitting trousers, stockings down and enormous shoes; add lo 
t^s a breathless, shulBing gait, e\es either ].irgo and flashing orhaJ/- 
cJosed as though turned u-ithin, features expressing either ,1 profound 
sadness or the most peaceful happiness, speech slow and musical, now 
thundering and hurried, and >ou wll have some idea of the man we 
called “Father Pcstalozzi.” Sudj as I have described luni to you, we 
loved him; jes we all loved him, for he loved us all; we loved him so 
much that when we lost sight of him for a time we felt sad and when he 
came back to us again we could not turn our eyes aw ay from him.* 

A visitor who remained witli Pestalozzi for some time wrote: 

1 have seen more than the paradise of Switzerland, for I have seen 
Pestalozzi, and recognized how great his heart is, and how great Ids 
genius; never have I been so filled with a sense of the sacredness of 
my vocation, and the dignity of human nature, as in the dats that 1 
spent with this noble man. i cannot tliuik without emotion of tins 
little company of brave men, struggling with the present that the future 
may be better, and finding alike their )oy and ihclr reward in tlie hope 
they have of raising children to the true dignity of humanity.^ 

Pestalozzi remained at Yv'erdoa for twenty years. As more pupik came, 
more teachers were necessary. He could touch twenty children with his 
genius and weave them into a large, loving, and trusting family. Hu could 
not reach more than two hundred students, forty teachers, and hvenly as* 
sistants. Tlie school had to change and leave Pestalozzi out. Teachers he* 
gan lo quarrel among themselves and to modify many of Pcstalozzi’s 
principles and methods. One of these teachers, Schmidt by name, who Iiad 
antagonized many of the teachers by his dictatan'sl attitude, attacked 
Pestalozzi unmercifully. Eventually the school fell apart and was closed. 
Pestalozzi retired to Neuhof where, simple and generous soul that he was, 
he wrote articles blaming himself for the school’s failure and attempting 
to protect Schmidt, even to l>cing unfair to other tcachcn. An outsider 
with poison pen attacked Pestalozzi vehemently and insultingly. Tlic old 
educator answered these unjust accusations with the last bit of energy lie 
bad and, a few days later, died, in his cighty*first year. 

A Look Inside BuncDonp and Yverdon 

The school at Burgdorf continued from ISOQ to ISOJ. 'iverdon was 
opened in 1805 and was finally closed in 18^. Tliey were boarding 
schools for boys from six or seven to about eighteen, .\fast of the pupils 

■A> qmicd to D. Gump, llu L,/. and Worl (X™ 1'o.t. 

Applctoo-Ccn{ufi'*CroiU. P- 

a llu/., p. 263. 
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were Swiss, but some came from almost every country of Europe and 
from iVmerica. 

Pestalozzi was convinced that there should be no break between the 
home and the school, that the school should be run just as the home. He 
wanted to be “Father Pestalozzi" and have each child live and leam as 
he might in a well-ordered home where love and mutual respect abound. 
Although the school had a daily routine, it was often changed as the 
interests of the children directed. Discipline was as it might be in a home. 
Children were not coerced into learning. Their natural interests were en- 
couraged, in the faith that all want to learn and will learn best that in 
which they are interested. 

The schedule consisted of religious observances, lessons, recreation, and 
adequate rest More difficult subjects were studied in the morning hours 
when the children were rested and fresh. Music, drasving, fencing, and 
manual training were reserved for the afternoon hours. Those who wished 
u’cre given private lessons in languages and other subjects. Games, pic- 
nics, long walks in the forest, s\vimming, singing, and quiet hours — usually 
after the evening meal — when Pestalozzi talked to the children as a father 
might about God, Jesus, right, and wrong, all formed part of the life at 
Burgdorf and Yverdon. 

Pestalozzi’s Principles of Education 

Pestalozzi had one, all-consuming aim — to use education to restore hu- 
man dignity and a sense of individual worth to the mass of human beings 
living worse than animals. He realized that mere learning was not the an- 
sw’er. The task was one of human regeneration, of restoring hope to those 
who no longer had a reason to hope, of making serfs who had come to live 
and think like cattle into men able to accept freedom and responsibility 
and govern themsefres. The Swiss Revolution of 1799 had liberated the 
masses. Now they must be prepared to live as free men. 

All genuine and lasting reform, he was convinced, must begin not svith 
the ensironment, but with the individuaL When strength and virtue are 
developed in the individual, and only then, will it be possible to change 
the “external forms," the environment. A good state begins with go^ 
individuals. 

How can this be accomplished? Only by putting into the hands of each 
individual the power to help himself. Paternalism, philanthropy, ready- 
made social reforms weaken the individual and make him dependent. He 
must come to respect himself, have confidence in himself, and help him- 
self. Anything el^ will inevitably fad. 

Within each child arc the seeds of this power. Nature reaches out to 
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ac ion to Mlf-devdopnimt, lo indcpradcnct--. Tlicic- see* must bo culll- 
vated by tile proper education. Here we see Ilousseaus comiclion tlut 
man s inner nature is good and Uiat the best edutalion fosters the lutural 
develpent of tllis innate goodness. In Pestalora's hands this becamo 
a faith m man, a belief that if ghen proper education, e.uh IndisiJiial 
would develop all his powers luimonionsly .and bo able to t.ile his pbice 
in tlie structure of the good society. This is a philosophy of social rcgeiiera- 
tion that makes education central. 


The Laws op Human Unfolding 

■nie individual, according to Pcstalo^zi, is an organism that develops 
according to definite laws. As the seed planted in the ground unfolds its 
inner self and grows into a be.iutifo) flower, so iho nc»hom hfjnt, gUm 
the necessary conditions, will unfold his inherent being and grow into a 
well-developed and complete citizen. TI>o business of the teacher and the 
student of location is to discoscr the hws of development and shape uti 
educational structure tlut will incorporate tlicsc laws eiTectively. 

Analysis of the individual will reveal iliat he is mind, heart, and boily. 
Ho receives sense impressioas from the cnviromncnt and shafics them into 
ideas, concepts, thought patterns. He is related to others and tu Cod, and 
from tliJs relationship come ethical principles, moral and religious eona-pts 
and beliefs. Ife has inner wants, which arc physie.vl and drive him to motor 
activity. Education must be concerned with all three— the head, the heart, 
and the hand. Each develops accordingloifs o\^^l laws ami in its own way. 
We must discover these laws and follow (hem in our teaching. Tlicy will 
determine the methods we use and llic goals we hope to atuln. 

Hie first law is that human nature is a unity, 'nicn; is a oneness tlut mu»l 
not be distorted. TIic head, the heart, and the liand must bcdcvclojicd to- 
gether and interrelated lest the individual be warpctl and ugly. TImj heart 
is superior to the head and the* liand. One niiut develop to live fullest his 
intellectual capacities. He must ac<iuirc skill in appl>ang knov« ledge in 
cojistjtjclive situations; he must be able to prxxlutt.*. TTie end of all ihiv, 
the goal (hat puts Iwtli head and hand in pn>|>cr pt-njHtlive, is ones rela- 
tion to his fellow s and to Cod. Tlie heart, (he moral and religious. com-Lirf 
and unifies tlie self. 

Tlie second of these I.iws is (liat aJtIwugh the individual tmirt learn 
those vocational skills t]j.it nuke jiosHblc hn huKUoitingciUxtotiy iaii^ 
world of wort, an education llul dcveIoi>slm funjaiwnul caiucitics lus 
prionty. General education, whici* Jinw at Ok* rkh and full imfoM.ng »4 
nun's inner self and i>owcr<. must piverde voca{/<«uJ rdiK-aiion. wluh 
puts its stress upon siH-cific skdU, 
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Third, one may know and not do. The purpose of education must al- 
ways be to give the indis'idual inner power that v^ill result in learning 
and acUon. To merely feed the child truths others have discovered or ideas 
the)’ have constructed \sill weaken his power of self-discos'eiy', of free 
activity in his own original learning- The aim of the teacher must be at 
increasing the povs'ers of the pupil** rather than **at increasing knowledge. 
The teacher must “hold back” until the child has been given every oppor- 
tunity to learn for himself. Only when he gives evidence that he has gone 
as far as be can, may the teacher step in. The true art of teaching lies in 
fhnf sensitivity to children that tells the leather when to stand aside and 
when to move in with needed help. 

Fourth, nature strives to grow, to develop, to unfold. There are in man 
innate impulses that burgeon from within when the ri^t time has come. 
To attempt the education of a child before he is ready is not only futile 
but injurious. To stimulate the child when he is ready internally is the 
only true education. This demands a thorough understanding of child de- 
velopment and of what will prove to be correct stimulation. Punishment, 
fear, rewards, and rivali)’ arc not to be used as stimuli to learning. The)' 
are external and dangeitrus. 

Fifth, all education must follow' the order of nature. Education is, 
basically, the art of helping nature to unfold. Therefore, the teacher must 
understand nature and do cv ei) thing he can to assist it at ev eiy step. Ths 
teacher Is like the gardener “under whose care a thousand trees blossom 
and grow'.” Since the principle of growth lies in their very nature, he con- 
tributes nothing. He plants, waters, fertilizes, and prunes. “God gives the 
increase.” In lila: manner, the teacher pves no power to the growing chUd- 
He is careful to see that no external force injures or disturbs the natural 
processes. The teacher is only interested that development proceed in ac- 
cordance with its own laws. What be does is by these laws, and by 

them alone. 

Sixth, since nature makes no sudden leaps but rather proceeds to unfold 
along a consistent route from birth to maturitv, all instruction must be 
suited to this process. It must not demand more of thp> child tban he is able 
to accomplish at a particular stage of growth, nor must it demand less 
than his capabilities indicate. This means then that education be graded 
to £t each stage of growth. 

Se*. enth, Festalozzi would have nothing to do with shoddy educatioii- lu 
nature the success of a particular stage of growth is dependent upon the 
fullest development at the preceding stage. In iiVf* manner, success in 
learning depends upon complete mastery of prev'ious learning. Thorough- 
ness, repetition, drill, practice all are necessary if the child is to build 
tomorrow s learning firmly on today’s. The teacher must understand famv 
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the miml of llju djild dL^dops. Along «iili lliis must go a masten- of tlie 
inak-nah of instruction and a mctliotlology tliat employs the right /nakrid 
al Uio nght tnno and msun-s diorougli loaniing at cacli stop. Since all 
children do not dc\cIop in the same \\.iy or at the same rate. Uicre must be 
adjustments to the nature of each tndiWdual. However, tJicre arc broad 
and gcncrali/x-d teclmujucs ll»i c,ui be applied to all cJnJdren. 


CmiCATioN or Titn I (iico 

llic foundation of all knowledge, Tcstalozzi was convinced, is sense 
impnasjom He felt, however, that the mind is no passive recipient of im- 
pressions but is rathcran active force engaged m anal^-zing, discriminating, 
relating, and ordering these impressions into concepts, the true objects of 
know ledge. 

Tfie education of the child must begin witli objects, not pictures, words, 
ur vague generaUzations. Ilis senses must be brought into contact vvitli 
real objects so tlul ho maj’ eti>erience (hem .ns fully as possible and get 
nulerul with which bis mind can work. Only when the child begins with 
obji'Cts can he* build clear concepts. Tlic methodology consists of present- 
ing to llm child the riglit object at the right time, permitting him to work 
vvitli it intimately, and allowing him to budd his own concepts of Us nature. 
Tills became the object fesson for whiciv Pcstalozzi was famous. 

Tlio child must be trained to observe, analyze, count, name, and compare 
objects, hfercly to toss him into an environment of obj'ccts and leave him 
to fend for himself vvill result in confusion, half-truths, vague concepts, 
and waste of lime. As he discriminates among objects by seeing and touch- 
ing Uiem, lie /cams to count and develops the concept of numbers. As he 
fingers objects .ind compares them, ho develops (he concepts of measure- 
ment, from vvJiich be learns to draw. Drawing leads to writing. As he listens 
to (he sounds of his environment, he begins to discriminate among sounds 
and builds a foundation for music and langu.igc. When all his experiences 
with an object arc correlated, he is ready to attach a word to the object, 
and the word has meaning. 

The object lessons, which aimed to bring tJic child into inlim.'ite contact 
with tilings and to help him observe them clearly and accurately, grew out 
of principles uhicli have became commonplace in modem education. Tlie 
cliild learns by moving from Uie known to the unknown. The traditional 
melliod of requiring cliildren to memorize by rote Latin sentences and 
paragniplis without meaning was forPestalozzi the height of stupidity. The 
cliild must know the object from direct experience, only then can its name 
be meaningful to him. Anotlier principle is tliat all learning must begin 
witli the concrete and move slowly to Uie abstract. The cluld cannot know 
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the meaning o£ “good’' until he has experienced concrete example of 
goodness. Herein is involved the principle that one must understand the 
particular before he can know the general. One must know a particular 
man before he can understand the generalized term mankind. 

Pestalozzi was obsessed with beginnings. He realized that many of the 
mistakes of education in the past could be traced to the errors teacheis 
made in starting children along the path to learning. If we are to avoid 
these mistakes, we must start right from birth and in the home. How, he 
asked, does the newborn child begin to Icam? When we discover this, we 
can adjust our methodology to reality and succeed beyond anytliing that 
has been hoped for in the past. But how docs the newborn begin to learn. 
Pestalozzi believed that he started the learning process from the logically 
simple and built the larger whole. This gave him hope that he could de- 
velop a method that would mechanize instruction, a method that would 
be so simple and easy that anyone, even an illiterate peasant mother, could 
employ it in teaching children. In learning language, for example, the 
child would first learn his letters, then syllables, then words. In leaniing to 
draw he would master the skill of drawing lines, curves, angles, dots. Then 
he would combine these into simple figures, and then into more complex 
pictures. With our better understanding of psychology, we know that this 
is not the way children learn, that the logically simple is not necessarily 
the psychologically simple. We put meaningful sentences in the place of 
letters and syllables and finger painting and scribbling in the place of 
curves and lines. 

In all subjects Pestalozzi insisted that the child experience objects before 
au)’thing el^. From such experiences would grow the concepts of arith- 
metic, an understanding of maps, charts, and textbooks, and an ability to 
use language precisely and meaningfully. In each instance the symbols 
with which the individual would eventually work became meaningful 
Dull routine W’ould give way to Interested undentanding, and the tdiild 
would be able to move from the known to the unknown efficiently and 
pleasantly. 

Education of the Hand 

Pestalozzi realized the need for vncational education. One must be able 
to do as well as think. His ahn at Neuhof w’as to equip the individual with 
skills necessary for more efficient living. He believed that if the poor, in- 
efficient farmers in the area could learn more scientific methods of doing 
what was required of them as farmers, they would escape from shiftless- 
ness, degradation, immorality, and general despair. Vocational education 
W'as not an end in itself or merely a means for greater economic security- 
It was the means of moral and social regeneration. 
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As one engap in fte common activities of life, J,o comes to esperienca 
tllo objects and people of his environment and leams. A nanow, ineffective 
lue means few and unclear experiences^ Tljis may be translated into the 
more modem statement, “We leam what we do and by what we do.” In- 
s^ight comes through experience, through doing. One ^vbo has not learned 
how to do cannot be expected to rise above the meanest of animals. 

Although Pestalozzi had some ideas about the education of die hand, he 
U’as ne\’crabJe to develop them into amcthodology. He began his thiaJang, 
just as in the intellectual areas, witli the simple and uncomplicated. He 
W'OuJd have the mother start by exercising (he hands, arms, and legs of her 
cliild. This would lead by clearly defined steps to more complex activities 
of die \vhoJe body. Here he was moving from the Jaiosvn to the unknown, 
from the simple to the complex, from the particular to the general. 

Education op the Heart 

Education of die head, the hand, and the heart all begin in the same 
way, as Pestalozzi saw it. To educate the liead we must begin ^v^th objects. 
To educate the hand we must begm with simple body movements. To 
educate the heart wc must begin with the simplest emotions. The moral 
and religious life of man Is concerned with his relations with other indi- 
viduals and svith his creator. To prepare the child in these areas is a matter 
of developing the right emotions, and to develop the right emotions we 
must begin with die simplest, the most primitive of all emotions. 

This Pesta/ozzi found in the relation of the child to his mother in the 
home. The ne^vbom child is helpless, and for a considerable time, this 
helplessness will continue. Out of this comes very early the sense of de- 
pendence. Tliis is die basic, most primitive, simplest emotion. As the child 
experiences lus mother in many capacities and ways, he begins to develop 
from this emotion of dependence those more complex emotions of love, 
trust, gratitude, patience, and obedience. Hie virtues of the good life grow 
from these. Man first feels toward others, then comes to hve virtuously with 
and among tliem. In time depeodence upon motJier will decrease, and the 
child finds he is dependent upon others, his fellows, his teacher, those 
in business and the professions in bis community. As he transfers this emo- 
tion of dependence to otliers, he develops love, trust, gratitude, patience, 
and obedience toward them, toward society. From tliis, as he matures, 
comes a feeling of dependence upon God, and all the emotions that he 
has experienced toward his mother and others arc experienced toward 
God. , 

Tlie quintessence of the art of teaching, Pestalozri w.is convinced, is to 
be found in the ability to transfer the emotions which the little child 
developed toward his mother to others in his social world and eventually 
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to God. This cannot be taught. Religion is not a matter of reason, as the 
rationalists and the orthodox theologians had held. You cannot accomplish 
this transfer of emotions by learning the Bible, committing to memory the 
catechism, or listening to reasoned sermons. Just as one learns about the 
world of things through experiencing objects, so here he will leam only in 
situations of personal relationships where he experiences others and learns 
tlirough these experiences. Before the teacher talks to his classes about 
morality and religion, he must awaken in them the emotions of dependence 
and all the ramifications of this basic emotion in love, trust, gratitude, and 
the hke. 

The child comes to feel dependent upon his mother before he can talk, 
tmderstand his environment, or do anything other than cry and coo. There- 
fore, the education of the heart begins before that of the head or the hand. 
If the teacher fails to recognize this fact, all other instruction will be fruit- 
less. Here is the power and motive for all learning. By insisting upon the 
primacy of emotional development, Pestalozzi is making evident the fact 
that the child’s life in tire home and with his mother is basic to all else. If 
the mother fails, the child will suffer throughout life. 

The Man and His Work 

Pestalozzi went to his grave believing himself a failure in everything he 
had attempted. His early years were beset with failure. Only when he 
turned to teaching did he achieve success, and then only for a while. Even 
Yverdon crumbled and fell. The why is to be found in the nature of the 
man himself. Tortured by the degeneracy and ignorance in which he found 
his fellows living, he yearned with an all-consuming passion to help them. 
Driven by this passion, he became a pioneer, a radical, a revolutionary, 
and alienated those he would help. His first years of teaching were embit- 
tered by his own conviction that his method was correct, although those 
whose support he needed said he was wrong, and by the intense hatred 
that the Catholics in the area had toward him as a Protestant. 

WTien at last Pestalozzi convinced the public that his methods insured 
success, he fell prey to fame and bigness. His idea of a perfect school was 
an extension of the home. He was happiest and surest of himself when, as 
“Father Pestalozzi," he lived in close communion with his pupils, as one 
big, happy, loving, trusting family. Greatness did not allow this. When 
kings and princes were daily visitors to Yverdon, when pupils came from all 
parts of Uie uorld, when he had to employ many teachers and assistants 
to care for the work of the school, when administrative duties became 
oserpowering, the atmosphere of the home was lost, and Pestalozzi found 
himself in a strange and unfamiliar environment which he was in no 
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vray equipped to handle. He could not transfonn himself from a father in 
the midst of his family to a skillful administrator of a uorld-famous insji- 
tuhon, Witli Pestalozzi Yv-erdon liad to fail. 

But Pesfalozzi could not see into the future. He could not see that his 
ideas and his faith in the child would spread throughout the world, and 
men of vision and understanding evciywhero would look back to him for 
inspiration. \Vhen he died at Brugg, he saw only the ashes of a life be had 
sought to build. His pupils and tliose who came after him found in his life, 
his books, and his spirt “the educator of humanity.” 

The Pestalozzian Movement in Europe 

Yverdon attracted world-wide attention. Napoleon and Talleyrand 
visited the school. M. A. Jullicn,a knightof tlie Legion of Honor and a man 
of great wealth, paid the tuition for twenty-four selected French youllis 
for one year’s study witli Pestalozzi. Karl Ritter, tlie noted geographer, 
visited Yverdon and ii’rote, "Pestalozzi knew less geography' than a duld 
in one of our primary schools, yet it was from Itim that I gained my thief 
knowledge of this science, for it was in listening to him th.-it I first con- 
ceived Uic idea of the natural method.” In ISOS the pjiissia)) government 
established a fund to pay die tuition for three years for seventeen young 
men who were to study U’itli Pestalozzi. Tlicsc students formed a nucleus 
to reform the schools of Trussia and establish colleges for teacher educa- 
tion. Select students from Yverdon spread throughout Switzerland, re- 
vitalizing the schools and preparing teachers in tJie Pc5t.i)ozzi.in method 
and philosophy. 

Phillip Emmanuel von Fcllcnbcrg (1771-1844), a Swiss nobIcin.in and 
teacher, took Pcslalo/zi's Leonard and Gertrude as the model for a scliool 
which he founded at Ifofwyl for practical and vocational education. AJ- 
thougJi die usual school subjects were taught here, the stress was on such 
skills as tailoring, printing, making slices, and the like. Here FellcnlK.-;g 
vvas able to develop in greaterdelajl tbariius moslcrbaiilVicTne^hodwlogy 
for the education of the hand. Ifofwyl become as celebrated as Yverdon 
and attracted visitors and selected students from all parts of the world. It 
served to popularize industrial and agricultural education in Iroth Eurojw 
and America. 

J. P. Greaves (1777-1842), an inHucntial mcmlrcr of tlw Home .md 
Colonial School Society of England, studied and viorked «jih Pwt-dozri 
at Yverdon. He was able to persuade Uw Society to draft rcsUlozzunum 
into its infant school program, "niis consisted, mainly, in substituting ob;i-ct 
teaching and tlie training of the senses for verbal training and nwtwnzmg. 

At Greaves' suggestion, Pestalozzi wrote a most complete and Juod stale- 
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ment of his views on infant educaUon, Letters on the Early Education of 
the Child. . 

Another source of Pestalozzianism in England was the Mayos, Charles 
(1792-1846) and his sister Elizabeth. They conducted a Pestalozzian school 
for boys and The Home and Colonial College for teacher education. Eliza- 
beth was the moving spirit in the latter. They lectured on Pestalozzis 
theories, published textbooks, and trained many young teachers for the 
English poor schools. Obsessed by Pestalozzi s idea of mechanizing instruc- 
tion, they formalized Pestalozzian methods and school procedures to such 
an extent that all the life was squeezed from the schools they influenced. 

From the work of the Mayos in England and from the writings of men 
and women who either studied at Yverdon or learned the Pestalozzian 
ideas and methods elsewhere, schools in the United States came under the 
influence of this Swiss educator. 

So great was Pestalozzfs influence throughout the world that in 1792 
he was made a "Citizen of the French Republic" and in 1814 was knighted 
by Tsar vUexander of Russia. In 1804 he was invited to come to the United 
States and establish a school in Philadelphia. 


FRIEDRICH WILHELM AUGUST FROEBEL (1782-1852) 

The Early Years 

Frocbcl was the son of a strict, orthodox, terribly demanding German 
country' minister who, harried by the problems of some 5,000 parishioners 
scattered o\er several villages, had no time for his family and no under- 
standing of their needs. Frochcl’s mother died when he was a baby, and a 
stepmother was soon installed in the home. The years that followed were 
filled with frustration, loneliness, and neglect. The boy bad a reading 
problem, was always at the bottom of his class, and was taken by his par- 
ents and teachers to be stupid. He soon was in stubborn revolt against his 
home, school, and society at large. 

By the time he was ten, bis mother could stand him no longer and 
sliippcd him off to his mothers uncle. Pastor Hoffman, at Stadt-Ilm in 
Switzerland. There for fi\ e years he had freedom, affection, some under- 
standing, and a normal school life. lie seemed to recover from his early 
maladjustment, lx.*gan learning as a normal boy of his age, and got along 
w ell with his agemates. 

Returning home at fifteen, lie was apprenticed to a forester and seemed 
on tile way to learning a trade suited to his mentality and interest. After 
two years he left tlie position and returned home, to find himself accused 
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for the failure of this ventare and (o face a complele lack of uiidcrsUndmi: 
on ihe part of hU father and stepmother. Tlie old fears, .inlagoiitons and 
frustrations returned, and the bojr teas disiUiisioned and gloomy. 


The Jena Yeabs 

An older brother was a student at Jena and needed money for his ex- 
penses. Friedrich was sent with ihe money, found tl>c univcr 5 ity 
mg, and obtained permission (o stay with /us hrofher (lie eight wtcU 
remaining in the school lenn. When he received a small hgicy from his 
mothers estate on lus eighteenth birthday, he returned to Jena and eiunlled 
as a student. The year was ISOO. 

In 1789 Schiller had accepted a professonhip at Jcn.i and cstablislied 
a home a few miles au'ay at Weimar. Here h\ed a group of men and «-onic ii 
who dominated the intellectual and litcraiy life of Germany. Among these 
were Goethe, Schclling. Fichte, HegeJ, Herder, llumbolt, and tho 
Schlegels. By 1800 Goethe was the moving spirit .U the unnersily, seeking 
to attract to Jena the most stimulating mimfc of the age. Fichte had been 
teaching Uicre since 1793. Jn 1703 Schclling became a member of the fac- 
ulty. Hegel came to Jena in 1601. At Weimar uas a theater in whicJi 
Schiller’s plays were staged. The Jena students were accustomed to walking 
to Weimar to attend these performances and to mi.“ct in their homes these 
geniuses of tlie romanticist movement Froebe) plunged into this enriron- 
ment and for two years listened to lectures m philosophy, rnathematfes. 
physics, architecture, surveying, and chemistry, while absorbing the spint 
and enthusiasm of his teachers, "nicsc were glorious jears for a joulh 
\vhose early experiences had driven him inward .md caused him to distrust 
even himself. But they ended in sadness. He had lent some of Ins in- 
heritance to a brotljcr 'vho refused to repay. .NfcanwJule his debts piled 
up; his brother’s rcfus.il to honor U>e obligation and his fallicrs refusal to 
lend him the money resulted in his spending a lime in the unnenity 
prison. Uc was eventually bailed out by his father and fonvU to rttuni 
home in humiliation to the old uncertainties, despondencies, and frustra- 
tions. Tliis only increased his sense of failure and was fuel for h« fuvs of 
rebellion and revolt. 


Years ox* ScAnaiisc 

Conditions crew worse at home, and it w.u evident (lut FrocbcJ toulJ 
not fcni.iin in bis father's house and retain bis sanity. Introverted by las 
early experiences, he found the constant bcbtdmgon tl« part of hit »tr|>- 
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mother and his father’s lack of understanding unbearable. In an effort to 
support himself, he worked as a fanner, a clerk, a sur\cyor, a private sec- 
retary and bookkeeper, and an architect. None of these seemed to satisfy 
him or hold his interest. 

After four years as a “rolling stone," he chanced to visit a school run by 
a pupil of Pcstalozzi and was fascinated at what he saw there. Repeated 
excursions to the school gave him some insight into what was being at- 
tempted and aroused a lively interest in the children. When a teacher re- 
signed, Frocbcl was offered the job and, in his twenty-third year, began 
his first teaching experience. lie tells us that “from the first hour my occu- 
pation did not appear in the least strange to me. ... I seemed to myself to 
have been a teacher already for a long while. ... I find myself, when I am 
occupied witli instruction, just in my clement." 

Though evidencing a natural talent for leaching, Frocbel realized that 
if he were to succeed, he needed a great deal more training. To understand 
the aims and purposes of the school in which he was teaching, he visited 
Yverdon to leam from Pcstalozzi. lie was thrilled and inspired but soon 
developed a vague sense that there was something lacking. Returning to 
his own school, he began to revolt against the routine and the authority of 
his superiors. The old frustrations relumed, and although he showed great 
promise as a teacher, he resigned from his position and turned to the study 
of languages. He struggled with French but could not master grammar, 
which made no sense to him. 

After a few months of unsuccessful study of the language, he accepted a 
position as tutor of three boys, whom he took into the country and sought 
to educate as Rousseau had Emile. Tliis was a saddening failure, and in 
desperation he took his charges to Yverdon, enrolled them in classes, and 
he himself became a pupil of Pcstalozzi. He remained for two years study- 
ing, helping some of the teachers, and taking over some classes under 
Pestalozzis supervision. There were several others serving as teacher- 
pupils in the school. In their more intimate discussions, they began to see 
the weaknesses in Pestalo2^i’s method and to sense that the school was 
falling apart because of Pestalozzi’s inability to administer so large a fac- 
ulty and student group. 

Svhen Froebel returned to Germany, he continued tutoring the three 
boys for another year. Then he enrolled at the University of Gottingen. 
There he was de^itely searching for the principle of unity he had heard 
so much about at Jena many years ago, which seems to have haunted him 
ever since. He went back to study Hebrew and Arabic to see if in these 
very old languages he could discover this principle of unity, a prin- 
ciple that would bring order out of the chaos he found in linguistic 
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Failing here, he Ivimed to study the sciences. He began to M 
harrrystallogTaphy in some way held the answer to h,s prob lem. Uc 
pLT e^sUl was to him an expression ot natural order and un.fica- 

“°Lehel was not a poluieian -d >re -gh. the 

nationalistic sentiments. , he heel of 

patriolie furor that was sweeping a 1 Gejmiy, t^ ^ 

Napoleon. He left his m l,„ugl,, lo his side two young 

ho was no great success in un • ,l i Miildendorf, a handsome 

C^e^d" ■■oMcr'ln- and became his desoted, and highly 
intelligent, disciples. 

The School at Keiliiau 

in 1816, with the support andeu^urag^^^^^^^ 

brother, Froebel opened in named The Universal Ccrmeii fiiiti* 

Pestalozzlan-typo school, which h brotlicr-in-law w ould lie 

(tile. Frau Froebel hoped tha i j lo csl.tblisli and 

married and sold some sons in the school. Two sons of 

support the school. She mrto„ the school wholly a faimly 

anXr broUier were soon eiuolled maW^ ^ ^ 1 . j,,, 

affair. This was ideal his nephews, and they were 

::;torier;*^="^ 

- P“- 

simple food, worked m the , nnUimctic, and gcomcti}’- Eje^ 

needs demanded. German, 8«^S"PJj While FmeW did no^ 

thing at the school was n„ seme perception, he stro e 

plai as mneh emphasn as d^^ ,„m within and gate a greaUr 

;Ln„,,^.c„c.Middcn.rii»c^^ 

facXtn"^ 

f rocbcl’s si5tcr-m-la« supi 
keeper, anti general inaiugcr. 
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Then Froebcl generated a storm, which blew the school almost 
In Berlin he had met a well-born, attiacUve, and wealthy svidow who bad 
an equally charming daughter. Langenthal became attracted to the *ugh- 
ter, and Froebel married the mother. While the three members of the farolty 
were delighted to have FroebeTs neiv wife and her daughter at Keitou, 
the sister-in-law Hew into a rage, withdresv her support, and settled in a 
nearby village, embittered and resentful. The boys, especially the children 
of his sister-in-law, resented the new mistress of the house, who was no 
housekeeper and knew nothing about education or the needs of a schw 
community. The idyllic, homelike environment was disrupted by the 
presence of strangers. Froebel resented this attitude and became stubbon^ 
refusing to take advice even from his closest friends. He became tyraimical, 
demanding that his be the last word of authority. By 1820 the school was 
on the verge of collapse, when Christian Froebel, his wife, and three 
daughters joined the community. He was a fairly wealthy retired business- 
man ho was able to give support to the school. His daughters married into 
the faculty, one becoming the wife of Middendorf, 

For a while the school prospered, and enrollment grew to sixty childr^ 
and youths. Frocbel's arrogance increased. He demanded absolute obedi- 
ence, allo%%-ing no independence on the part of other members of the com- 
munity. Meanwhile the children of his rejected sister-in-law were growmg 
older and coming to understand what had happened to their mother. They 
began to disrupt the school and made public charges which created the im- 
pression that Ac school was a center of radicalism and treason- Tbou^ 
the government cleared Ae group of Aese charges, Ae school's image m 
die public c) e was seriously damaged. Wi A the school hea\ily in debt and 
under a cloud of suspicion, Ae enrollment shrank to five. Eventually Chris- 
tian Froebel, his daughters, and Aeir husbands took over Ae school and 
cipellc'd Froebcl from its management He was permitted to live Acre, 
but only as a relative. 

The Swiss Ye.sp.s 

In deep despair, Froebel attempted to mlercst Ae government in his 
ideas about education but failed. Then he left Keilhau for Frankfort "here 
he was able to interest a Swiss nobleman m his plans for a school. In a fe"^ 
\\eeks he was established in a Swiss castle and heralded as Ac succcss^^ 
to Pcstalozzi. It was not long before his autocratic attitude became too 
much for the Ssviss nobleman, and Froebcl was forced to move on. H*' 
cstablislied anoAer school but found Ac attacks of Ac Catholics against 
hii philosophy and Ae public charges being made by his embitter*- 
ncpliews, who now hsed uj Swntzcrland, damaging to himself and his 
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reputation in the canton. Eventually lie ttinud the sdiool over to MidiJvu- 
dorf, wlvo liad followed liinv to Switzerland. 

Ffto.M Buncz>OHF to Blankcnuorc 

Froebel took refuge in Butgdorf, U»c site of pL-staloza’s firvt >cliooJ. 
'vlicrc a strong local govenunent dedicated to fitcdoni protcett-d fiini 
against the criticisms tlial were fljing about Swtt/crLind. litre he estab- 
lished a Pestalozzian school and worked part-time in a local oqjhmige. 
Ilcrc were bom two great ideas in Kroebers thinking. V'eiy small clnUren, 
he l>ecame convinced, needed an orderly scries of cx^Jcriences calmlaled 
to awaken tlicir abilities, stimulate meiitil activities, and produce -ut inner 
organization of their nature. TIic second idea develojK'd around the 
realization tliat the mother h.is an un{)ortant role in the lustc education of 
her child and the conviction that if the child is to develop correctly, the 
mother must be tmined for this rnoif imfxjitant oecupa/iom TJns gavr 
birth to the Mother Platj and Afursery Songs, a liook to help the mother 
begin her child’s education correctly. 

Overpowered by tliis new interest in (he prc-school child, FioeUl left 
Switzerland and vv ent to Berlin, where he studied the nursery sclvouls that 
had begun to spring up in the large cities of Eurojre. Ev eiitiully he retilevl 
nn abandoned powder mill at Blankenburg. a village near Kedluu, with 
money borrowed from his )Oungcst niece’s hiubam), and opened iIm? 
Klcinkindcrbcschafligitngsoiiitoh, htcrally tramkilcd—" an iiwtitutum 
where small childAm are occupied." FrotbeJ w-as riow fifly-Cvi*, a failmc 
in everything he li-id attempted. Tlie people of the village thought lum 
slightly cwzy, "an old fool who pbyed with cliildrcn." Ills wife had di«l, 
and his nephews lost no opportunity to attack liim and acciur him of 
treason, radicalism, and imniorahly. But fur lud at last fourKf hinwi/and 
his talent. '\'«th some fifty children, ranging from ihc ages of one to seven, 
he developed his “gifts" and mother pby songs with almost fanatical <n- 
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Old Ace 

In l&U Frocbel left BlanVenburg to propagate ihc kindergarten 
ment throughout Gcnnany and to train teachers for these scliooU. He 
traveled widely, sometimes svith Middendorf and sometimes alone, teach- 
ing, lecturing, founding schools, and escplaining his ideas to all who would 
listen. During the winter months he relumed to Keilhau, where he ran a 
teacher training school. Tlie first pupils at the training school were four 
young men. In the second year three >oung women enrolled Their success 
convinced Froebcl that well-trained young women would make the best 
teachers of small children. 

One of tliesc young women was Louise Lesnne, an ignorant country girl, 
a friend of FroelicTs youngest niece, who liad come to Keilluu as kitchen 
help. She was more tlian tliirty years younger llian Froebcl and, in the eyes 
of the feminine contingent at Keilhau, no suitable companion for a 
prominent man. Froebcl found in her affection, understanding, and devo- 
tion, things he desperately needed. The two traveled together about Ccr- 
many, founding kindergartcru and demonstrating games and other 
kindergarten materials to parents. Frocbel’s family was scandalized and 
refused to permit him to return to Keilhau even for the winters. 

At Bad Liebcnstcin, a well-known watering place, Froebcl and Mis® 
Levine opened a kindergarten training school and a “practice school 
which children of the peasants were taught It was here that the Baroness 
von Marcnholtz-Bulow (1810-1893) learned of the project, became inter- 
ested, and dedicated her life to propagating kindergarten ideas and 
schools. A noblewoman, she was able to meet and persuade many leaders 
of German governmental and social life to support the kindergarten mov e- 
ment. She traveled in England, Italy, Switzerland, and France, lecturing» 
teaching, and demonstrating Frocbcls teaching materials. In 1870 she 
founded the Froebel Seminar to bain kindergarten teachers. 

In 1849 Froebel was offered a handsome salary to come to Hamburg- 
The salary probably came from the purse of the Baroness. Middendorf 
was at Hamburg, and one of his daughters was working there in a kinder- 
garten. Miss Levine was there w'aiting for him. This seemed the crowming 
opportunity of his career, but it was doomed to failure. Carl Froebel, one 
of the children of Froebel’s rejected sister-in-law, was in Hamburg, al' 
tempting to interest the people in establishing a female university for the 
higher education of women and the training of teachers. He had appropn- 
ated his uncle’s ideas of the Idndeigarten. Both men hated each other 
violently. To counter Froebel’s popularity and initial success in Hamburg, 
Carl published High Schools jor Young Ladies and Kindergartens. Many 
thought this to be the work of the older FroebeL 
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EvcntualJ)' the quarrel between the two became so bitter that ilie older 
man left Hamburg for Bad Liebenstein, where the Baroness and Miss 
Irvine had secured a hunting lodge for his school. Tliese were happy 
times. Prospective hindergartners docked to the school, visitors made daily 
pilgrimages to meet Froebel and see hb children at play and work; and 
in the spring a great Jcindergarten festival was lield at the ducal palace with 
Froebel the guest of honor. Later the same summer he married Miss 
Levine, thereby severing all ties with his family. Tlie only people present 
at the wedding were Froebel, Miss Levine, the Baroness, and Afiddendorf. 
F roehel was happy, and new vigor seemed to take hold of him. 

Meanwhile Carl Froebel had become identified in the minds of many 
ivith his uncle and tlie kindergarten movement. He was also a leading 
figure in the revolutionary swell that was covenng all Gemuny in answer 
to the reactionary tendencies tliat followed tlie French Revolution and 
Napoleonic Wars. His activities came to the attention of the Prussian min- 
ister of education, who issued a blanket condemnation of the whole 
kindergarten movement as "a socialistic system which is calculated to train 
the youth of die country to atheism” and ordered all kindergartens closed. 
After much work, the Baroness was able to have the decree annulled, but 
the battle proved too much for the aging and weakening Froebel. He was 
barely able to attend the children’s festival in honor of his seventieth 
birthday and the national convention of German teachers. On the first day 
of summer, 1852, he died peacefully and quietly. 

SUddendarf had a monument erected to Froebel’s memoiyy based upon 
his three “gifts,” the ball, the cube, and the cylinder. Inscribed on it are 
the words of the poet Schiller, “Come, let us live for our children.'' Tlie 
Baroness spent her life and fortune spreading Froebel s ideas and methods 
throughout Europe. Louise took over (he (raining scliool, moved it to Ham- 
burg, and continued to work for Fioebclianism until her deatli in 1900. 
Middendorf intended to join the Baroness and Louise but grew tired and 
dropped out of tlie movement. Within a year he was dead. 

Bases op the Froebelian Philosophy 

In 182G Froebel pnUished The Edacalion of Man, his mjjor uorh on 
education, which dealt with his philosophical position and the cduMtion 
of children up to tiro age of seven. The first chapter is called ‘Groundwork 
of the Wliole” and begins: 

In ail ihinjK there lives and reigns an etenul law. To him « hose mmd, 
through dSposifion and faith, is filled, penetrated, and quickened with 
the necessity that this can not pos«b^ be othennse, as x^eU as to hi 
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whose clear, calm mental vision beholds the inner in the outer and 
tlu’ough the outer, and sees the outer proceeding with logical necessity 
from the essence of the inner, this law has been and is enounced with 
equal clearness and distinctness in nature {the external), in the spirit 
(the internal), and in life which unites the two. This all controlling 
law is necessarily based on an aU*pcrvading, energetic, living, self- 
conscious, and hence eternal Unity. This fact, as well as the Unity 
itself, is again vividly recognized, either through faith or through in- 
sight, with equal clearness and comprehensiveness; therefore, a quietly 
observant human mind, a thoughtful, clear human intellect, has never 
failed, and will never fail, to recognize this Unity. 

This Unity is God. All things h.ave come from the Divine Unity, from 
God, and have their origin in the Divine Unity, in God, alone. Cod is 
the sole source of all things. In all things there lives and reigns the 
Divine Unity, God. All things live and have tlieir being in and through 
the Divine Unity, in and through God. All tilings are only tlu-ough the 
divine effluence that lives in them. The divine efiluence that lives in 
each thing is Uic essence of each thing. 

It is the destiny and life-work of all things to unfold their essence, 
hence their divine being, and, tliercfore, the Divine Unity itself — to 
reveal God in their external and transient being. It is the special 
destiny and life work of man, as an intelligent and rational being, to 
become fully, vividly, and clearly conscious of his essence, of the divine 
efBuence in him, and, therefore, of Cod; to become fully, vividly, and 
clearly conscious of his destiny and life-work; and to accomplish this, 
to render it (his essence) active, to reveal it in his own life and with 
self-determination and freedom. 

Education consists in leading man, as a thinking, intelligent being, 
growing into self-consciousness, to a pure and unsullied, conscious 
and 'free representation of the inner law of Divine Unfit/, and in 
teaching him ways and means thereto. 


Froebel saw education not as the transmission of cultural values or the 
attempt of a culture to preserve itself by shaping its young in its own 
image, but as part of cosmic evolution. For him the universe is a unity, a 
whole, one. This he called God, not the personal God of the Hebrew- 
Christian tradition, but **all-pervading, energetic, living, self-conscious, 
and hence eternal Unity.” All things are this unity, this God, in different 
forms. The essence of all things is the same, God. God, in creating himself, 
creates the universe. 

In man this unity, this God, becomes conscious of itself and of the 
process. All other creations are non-conscious; only man is conscious. Since 
man is God, God becomes conscious in man. Man is the highest form of 
this self-creating God. 
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As man develops from conception to death, he is growing into self- 
consciousness, he becomes more clearly conscious of the creati\e process 
of wluch be is a part. It is tlie function of education to lead grouang, de- 
veloping man “to a pure and unsullied, conscious and free representation 
of the mner law of Divine Unity, and in teaching him ways and means 
thereto.” Education is part of the cosmic process by which God, the divine 
unity, comes to self-consciousness. The goal of all education is die individ- 
ual who is clearly conscious of this processof creativity and able (o create 
as God creates. 

A philosopher who influenced Froebel greatly was Karl Christian Fried- 
rich Krause (1781-1832), who taught that G<xl, intuitively known, is not a 
personal being, since personality implies limitations, hut is an essence 
which contains the tinioerse within itself. Froebel's plulosophy has often 
been branded pantheism, the belief that God is all and all is God. Froebel 
and Krause went far beyond this. All is Cwl, they held, but Cod is more 
than all. God is creative. This does not mean tJiat God creates out of 
nothing and includes tliis creation within himself. As God creates, he is 
creating himself. The creation Is God, but creativity is never exluustcd in 
its creations. God continues to create. The present is not all of Cod. It is 
contained within God, but God also is the potentiality to continue creating 
eternally. This Krause called panentheism. 

An implication of tliis philosophy, which Froebel recognized and ac- 
cepted, is tliat Cod will in the millcnia ahead create things dilfcrcnt from 
those now existing, just as in the past he has created things tliat have dis- 
appeared. Man is God’s highest, his floest creation, since ia man God 
becomes self-conscious. Millions of years in the future, God, in creating 
himself, will certainly create beings far superior to man in ways Uiat man 
of today cannot even imagine. It is perfectly possible that the man of Uiis 
century will be as primitive when compared to the man of several million 
years in the future as the simplest forms of life in primeval times arc 
primitive when compared to man today. Creation for both Krause and 
Froebel is dynamic^ never static. It docs not come to a point when it can 
be said to be complete, but continues and will continue etemally^slnce 
God is eternal. Tliis is a form of creative evolution with the lid off. 


The Doctrine of Gliedcanzcs 

Froebel held that man is God creating himself; tlicrcfore he is God. one 
with the totality. If Ulis be true, then is man lost in the whole, in God? U 
God a sort of ocean which swallows each drop of wafer and takes from it 
its individuality? ... , l » . j. 

Tliought that has attempted to relate the individual to the whole tends 
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to destroy this individual in tlie interest of the whole. Then, m an attempt 
to preserve the individual, thought often falls into the opposite trap ot 
extreme individualism. Krause and Froebel sought to avoid ei*er extreme 
in the theory of CUedganzes, the part-whole. According to this position, 
the individual is a unity, a living organism, hut is part of the ^vcme, 
which is unfolding itself and in its unfolding creates the individual, tor 
example, each finger is a unit, an individual with a specific function aU its 
own. At the same time, each finger is part of the hand, which is a unity, a 
oneness with a specific function. Neither can he truly itself without the 
Other, The finger is not swallowed up in the hand. As long as the finger 
remains part of the hand, it is a finger and functions as a finger. Sever it 
from the hand, and it remains a fleshy object called a finger hut loses its 
true fingemess, its functions as a finger. 

In the same way, man is an individual only as he remains part of the 
whole. It is this membership in the whole that gives him the function of 
man. Sever him from the whole, and although he maintains the outward 
form of a man, he has lost his true manness. 

God is the original unity, a living, energetic, self-conscious organism, 
and all the universe is God. t\s long as each part maintains this unity, it is 
truly itself and functions as such. Divorce it from the whole, and it loses this 
individuality. Frocbel believed that in this he had solved the problem of 
oneness without destroying the individual. 


Froeuel’s Law of Develop.ment 

Following Pcstalo/zi, Frocbcl thought of man as a seed planted in a 
garden. It unfolds its inner nature, develops the fullness of its potential. 
This unfolding is the creative force of the universe unfolding itself and 
thereby creating itself. Tliis evolutionary law of creativity is to be found 
in nature, in man, and in the human will and mind. Everywhere the creator 
is unfolding himself. 

The idealist philosophers who influenced Frocbel were seeking to dis- 
cover a principle of unity upon which they could erect a law of develop- 
ment that would explain both the one and the many. Schiller held that 
beauty was the key to this problem. Both Fichte and Hegel believed that 
they had found the unity in thought and the law in the dialectic procc^ 
of thesis, antithesis, and synthesis. They saw thought operating in this 
fashion. 

Frocbel was part of this movement, but neither beauty nor thought 
satisfied his scientifically oriented mind. Beauty and thought seemed 
limited to tlic human being, and he sought a law that would apply to the 
entire universe, that would explain the creation of the physical and the 
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spiritual, the material and the mental. To him the universe was a spiritual 
organism that creates itself in both the physical and the mental worlds. As 
he developed this concept, he came to believe that God creates hlmsd/ 
prongh a dialectic tliat consists of action, reaction, and equilibrium. This 
is dynamic, not static. God acts, and this action produces reaction, which 
finds a dynamic relationship in etjuilibrium. which sets the stage for fur- 
ther action, reaction, and cquUibrium, 

In this process, self-conscious man eventually appears, a being able to 
understand the process and develop an education which will furtlier the 
process. Man is not the end of the process. He is a stage in the ever- 
continuing dialectic. Froebel believed in unlimited progress, “Man,” he 
said, is to be “looked upon not as perfectly developed, not as fixed and 
stationary, but as steadily and progressively growing, ... It is unspeakably 
pernicious to look upon the development of humanity as stationary and 
complete.” 

Froebel was conscious of the fact that so many idealistic philosophies 
of oneness found themselves unable to solve the problem of evil. If tlie 
unify £s good, how can it create evil? His answer was that evJ is not posi- 
tive, but negative. If we analyze good and evil, we find that evil is a good 
that has been perverted in its imfolding. Tliis perversion may result from 
neglect of tlie development process or from a distortion of the original 
goodness. One is good to the extent that he is able to unfold his good 
iimer nature to the fullest. The right education will foster tliis complete 
unfolding and eliminate any possibility of evil. 

Froebel refused to be caught up in a determinism that has so often de- 
stroyed philosophies of unity. All things in the universe are God creating 
himself, but God is a dynamic, free principle. He cannot be determined, 
since there is nothing other than himself by which he can be determined. 
Since man is God at liis best, his self-conscious self, he must be as free as 
God. Since the whole of God is free, his self-conscious part must also be 
free. Man is free to create or not to create. He is free to develop himself to 
the fullest or to warp, distort himself. As a self-conscious being, he can 
develop an education tliat will serve his creative nature and unfold (he 
creative God that he is, or be can develop a static education that stunts 
this unfolding. He can create evil or goodness. Man is both free and 
dynamic, and in his own hands is his destioy. 


Froebel s Educational TiiEonY 

Each individual, being p.irt of a seU-creating whole, com« to self- 
realization through self-activit)-, EducaHon must lead the cluld to a pure 
and unsullied, conscious and free representation of the inner law of Dmne 
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Unity ” and it must teach the child “ways and means tliercto. “ 

must be based on the interests and spontaneous tictivtes of the 
tlirough his osvn creative ability educates himself. The teacher ■ 

protecting him from anything that will hinder or warp this process an 
Lating an environment that will stimnlate and further this educatron. 
Self-activity will unfold the inner nature of the child in perfect unity witlM 
himself and with his physical and social environment. The fundanienta 
principles of Froehel’s thinking on education are freedom, selt-activity, 
self-creativity, and unity or oneness with all that is. , n 

As the child grows, all sides of his nature will develop in perfect iiar- 
mony. He will come to know himself, others, nature, God, and the^imer 
law that holds aU these in unity. At the same time he will develop hm- 
ness of will." The curriculum, the means for this development, is de- 
termined by the child's needs at a particular moment. Any object, lesson, 
assignment, or activity included in the curriculum must justify itself on 
the basis of what the child can do with it in achieving his own sell- 
realization. Instruction is not to impart knowledge. By means of actiidties 
the child unfolds himself and through this unfolding builds habits, Stolls, 
will, and character. Knowledge is a means to these ends, not an end m 


JISCII. _ m 

This unfolding process follows a genetic order of development. Eacn 
new interest, activity, or learning grows out of an interest or activity al- 
ready there. There is a clear law of inner development. The child moves 
from one stage to the next gradually, with no sudden leaps or cataclysmic 
experiences. Parents and teachers must know when the child is ready to 
move forward, when the old is passing and the new ready to bud. Froebe 
insisted that it is most important “to note the moment, the proper place, 
for the introduction of a new branch of instruction. . . . The whole attention 
of tile teacher must be directed to these budding-points of new branches 
of instruction.” The teacher must not arbitrarily say to the child, “You are 
six years old- It is now time for you to begin to learn to read.” He must 
discover when the child is ready to learn to read, ready in terms of his 
unfolding development. Then he makes it possible for the child to begin 
learning to read. Froebel is pure Rousseau when he writes in The Educa- 
tion of Man, “Education . . . should necessarily be passive, following (only 
guarding and protecting), not prescriptive, categorical, interfering. 

Froebel was most concerned with the education of children during their 
earliest years. His Education of Man carried Uie process to the tenth year. 
Within this span of years he found three stages of growth, each demanding 
certain specific techniques and methods: infancy, from birth to age three, 
childhood, from Uircc to seven, and boyhood, from seven to ten. Althougn 
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years are indicated, Froebel knew that each child develops at his otvn rale, 
and some enter each stage at ages different from others. 

In infancy the child is wholly dependent upon his mother and otlier 
members of his immediate family. Hem he experiences the unity of the 
family group, mother, father, and child. This is his first encounter willl 
society and social oneness. Each member of the group is imque, mdi- 
viduah one. but he is also a member of the whole and will ^ 

become himself only within tliis whole. The mother is responsible for the 

and help the ‘S-, „„r|dUnd simple morality, At the end 

Tre"";/ faA song and plate, instmeting mothers how ,0 

ing, and the sense of sight. In t e« xp father crow in time into 

uiffolding. His relationships learning. Sight is the 

religion. The sense of hearing IS Ihe mother follows the 

S"nSo.ds hhnseff, as he is self- 

creative. . . ^ i u c«if ^f'tivelv comes to "represent the 

Childhood begins when the This is the Under- 

internal outwardly, fundamental instincts of the child s 

garten period, during whi^ e definite order and according to 

Lhire Laken .“fl’fELmSaWe to expmss his inner feel- 

precise principles. The t”*" developed by memorizing short poems 
tags through language. meWents^that happen in the homo 

about objects m the envir .ridening environment. . 

and the child’s limited but ''’er-™denmg ^ techmque 

Froebel took Schiller’s fSXuer when he speaks of play as 

of development andleammg. „nhe iru,er ro^^ 

"sell-active ‘’^.^“^chjd^plays, jo shapes the outer n 

inner necessity and of the environment mtcract ii 
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movement, and drawing assume great .mportance, 

rhythm is basic to language, music, appreciation of art. and 

qualities of firmness, moderation, and self-control In this he ^ Marking 

Lk to the Greeks, who saw in the dance and rhythmic movements ot the 

body the toots of ethical and moral development. 

Frocbel understood that the simple drawings of the child are a 
expression. He uses this to tell what he is feeling and thinking. M the chil 
attempts through drawing to represent what he expcnences, he comes to 
understand himself and his environment. The perceptive teacher comes 
to understand the child as he watches him draw. From early attempts at 
drawing, the child develops language, judgment, understanding, abstrac 
thinking, ability, and discrimination. . 

The child Froebel held, unfolds his inner nature in a psychological 
order according to clearly defined laws. When this order is kno^vn,^e 
teacher must provide the environment that stimulates development 1 
environment must consist of objects which parallel the unfolding of t 
inner self. Much of FroebeVs later life was occupied with the construction 
of kindergarten materials consistent with this point of view. The 
a series of “gifts” and “occupations” keyed to the stages of the chu 
development , 

This led Froebel into the use of symbolism in a way that is little under- 
stood by most people, and which brought much criticism down on mm 
and the Idndcrgarten movement. Careful observation of children an 
remembrances of his childhood led Froebel to the conviction that sym^ o 
ism plays a major role in child development. It is the way a child conceives 
of his world. Fairy tales are real. A stick becomes a horse. Blocks arranged 
in a line are a train. The tree is a giant to be subdued. Children's games are 
full of imaginative symbolism, much of which is xmderstood only by ® 
players. , 

This led Froebel to believe that the process could be reversed. Instea 
of the child's taking from his environment an object and endowing it 'Vi 
meaning to fit his needs, he held that certain objects by their very natme 
are symbols of cosmic truths. If the child is exposed to these objects, ^ 


will be helped toward understanding the truths. 

The universe is a imity, one. This the child must be led to understan • 
How can the mother assist her child in developing this understanding? S e 
can give her child several soft, colored balls. The ball, round, with no 
edges or comers, complete in itself, is a symbol of unity. Within its name 
is the “aU," b-all. As l^e infant plays with these balls, he \vill be expen* 
encing a true symbol of God, of oneness. But he must also come to realize 
that wherever there is action, there is reaction; wherever he finds 
he also finds the many. One necessitates the other. Therefore the chi 
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must havu a symbol of divttsily. That Froebol found in the cube, an obiect 
that IS many-sided, many-edged, with many comers. Tliis is given to the 
child as a toy, a toy care/olly calculated to teach the idea of many of 
diversity. 

To leave iJie child at tliis point would create confusion and frustration, 
lie would come to understand oneness and diversity. Since Froebels law 
of the universe is one of action, reaction, and equilibrium, he must give die 
child a third “gift" that symbolizes equilibrium, a “gift" that will lead him, 
(hrougli its symbolism, to an understanding that all seeming contradiction 
is cleared away in the synthesis of opposites. Tliis he found in the cylinder. 
Its roundness and its flat ends arc taken from the ball and the cube and 
symbolize this syntJicsis. 

These three objects — ball, cube, and cylinder — were given to the child 
as gifts,” playtliings to leach iiim the cosmic principles of umty, diversity, 
and the higher unity which brings seeming conflict into equilibrium. 

Tlirougliout Froebel developed this symbolism. On tlie floor of every 
kindergarten room he would Iwve a circle drawTi, symbolizing oneness. 
Each morning (he ciiildrcn would toe (his circle, hold hands, pray, and 
sing, symbolizing their oneness as a group. The other gifts that Froebel 
prepared for the children consisted of large cubes cut in many ways to 
provide blocks. But the children were not allowed to play with these 
blocks as they wished. Bather, one who wished to build a bouse would 
take each individual block from the whole and construct his project. When 
he finished and wished to build a train, he had first to return each block 
to its proper place in the whole before removing blocks for the train. In 
this way the child would be developing tlic idea that diversity comes from 
unity and will return to unity, from the one come the many and the many 
are parts of the one. 

Froebel was correct when he affirmed that the child in liis imagination 
makes objects into symbols for his play. In this case the child transfers his 
meaning to the object so that /or him the object is the tiling he imagines it 
to be. He was correct in pointing out that words are mere symbols for 
things and ideas. He was wrong in believing that objects cany vvithin 
themselves their own symbolism. He did not realize that a ball might be 
an enemy to be destroyed at one time and a secunty symbol at another 
Each individual endows objects with meaning in terms of his needs and 
experience. An object may symbolize different things to the same mdi* 
vidual at different stages of development. The object does not carry its 
own symbolism. It becomes a symbol in a situation. This Froebel failed to 


"‘'in addition to "gifts,” Froebel created many ‘-occupations" hr kinder- 
gartners. each designed to serve the unfolding inner nature of the cbiJd. 
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Clay modeUDg. paper cutting, picture coloring, weaving, serving, 
play, drarving, cardboard work, aU were "occupations through which the 
^dergartner would leam what was necessary for his most complete de- 
velopment. Froebel and his associates went through Europe explaining 
these “gifU” and “occupations,” pointing to their funcUon m early chiia- 
hood educaHon, and training teachers to use them wisely. 

Boyhood, Froebel held, is the “period of learning” in which “instruction 
predominates.” Until about the age of six or seven, the child is developing 
from within, unfolding his innate nature, and must have maximum fr^- 
dom for self-creativity. \Vhat he does is “for the sake of activity.” Watch a 
small child running in circles until he is almost exhausted, and you will 
realize what Froebel means here. At about the age of six the “formative 
instinct” appears, and activity turns to production. The child no longer 
runs for the pure joy of running; now he runs to get somewhere, to the 
next base or the goal of the game. He is acting "for the sake of results. 

At this stage of growth the outer environment becomes more important 
The boy works with others, drawing from the group and contributing to 
the group in the accomplishment of his goals. He expresses the inner in the 
outer as he shapes his ensironment to his desires. In school be should be 
able to dootc one to rivo hours a day in constructive activities. 

This purposefulness will carry over into the bo/ s games. They have 
significance and are, therefore, more intelligent He no longer piles blocK 
on block, knocks the pile down, and starts making the pile again- Kow he 
builds a castle, a fort, a compound- He no longer runs in circles, but takes 
part in a race. His purpose is not the mere joy he gets from running, but to 
win, to reach a goal, to earn the plaudits of others. From these more in- 
telligent more mature, and more social experiences he begins to develop 
the moral qualities of "justice, moderation, self-control, truthfulness, 
lo)'alty, brotherly Io\e . . . strict impartiality . . . courage, perseverance, 
resolution, prudence.” These are virtues neexssary for social living. 

Not only should the curriculum at this les’el include games and pl^X 
activities fitted to the bo/ s developmental age, but it should also make 
avafiable stories of all kinds. The boy is becoming interested in the pa^t 
and de%ours m)ths, legends, tales of adventure and endurance. Here i5 
the root of history. He is gaining a sense of time and craves to know what 
happened in the past. As he hears and reads stories, his imagination grows, 
and he picture's himself in these stories. His self-consciousness becomes 
clearer as he imagines himsedf as one of the characters in the story, as be 
identifies himself in the story situation. 

At the age of boyhood, nature becomes an impelling interest. Exploring 
the immediate environment, collecting natural objects, long hikes into 
the woods, camping trips on which boys study trees, rivers, flowers, land 
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fomiations, all are of major concern and should be part of school activiucs. 
These experiences can he employed to bring the boy to an understanding 
of his own unity svith nature and an appreciauon of the fact that dl 
objects of nature," including himself, "are organically united ^ 

one creat Hving organism." This study of nature will evolve into a mom 

in relation to both God and Aose creatm^^^^^^^ 

All education, Froebel ^ understanding of his 

child’s inner nature. It must bnnp , n ajie totality that is God. 
relationship with the whole an ^ servo this end. 

Each step and each tool and to direct, stimulate. 

As the teacher learns about ^ Froebel made proposals 

encourage, and provoke true f '^““"."^Urdevelopmcnt. Tliere were 

not justified by the educational implications of the 

even times when he did not seem t Nevertheless, the central aim 

knowledge about children “/”„ow “ “■>“ 

in all education was to assist / 1^,. He believed that in the 

he had found tire key to this process. 

The KiNDEBUAnlEN Movement ,„er vears he 

The kindergarten hee^eF^Wssym^^^^^^^^^^^ 

devoted himself to founding to be kiudergarteners. 

derlying the school, and leaclung y Mamnholz-Buclow and jus 

His assistants, especially tire ideas and practices of the ruastet 

wife, devoted tlremsclves to spread gt^ idenUfied 

duoighout Europe. G‘^™“/;P^Iew^d partly because it feared ti e 

the revolutionary activities ‘>"“.”;P'“'^derga.terr, did "Ot take kmdly 

Both had been puprls of Frocbct- 
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rarten in her home in Watertown, Wisconsin. Shortly after this, anothc 
student from FroeheVs teachers’ seminary, Caroline Frankenburg, opened 
a kindergarten in Columbus, Ohio. Soon these German-Englisb schools 
began appearing wherever there was a heavy concentration of Germans 

in America. In 1860 Miss Elizabeth Palmer Peabody (1804-1894) opened 
the first English-speaking kindergarten in Boston with the encouragcincnt 
and blessing of Henry Barnard. In 1867 she went to Europe to study 
Froehelianism first hand. Upon her return she became the most vigorous 
exponent of the movement in America. Through training classra, lectures, 
articles in popular magazines, and her editorship of the Kindergfi en 
ilesienger from 1873 to 1877, she spread Frocbelian ideas throughout 
the United States. Her translation of the Mother Play Songs is one of the 


best available. . , 

William T. Harris (iai>1909) was superintendent of the St. Louis school 
system from 1S67 to ISSO. In 187-3, with the help of Miss Susan E. Blow, 
he established the 6rst public school kindergarten in the United States. 
At fint the kindergartens in this country were private institutions con- 
ducted by interested teachers or parents. Then the movement became part 
of the program of churches and philanthropic organizations. Often they 
thougjit of kindergartens as schools for underprivileged children. FinaU)^ 
school systems began reaching down into the early years of child life an 
making kindergartens the first stage of public education. By 1900 severa 
hundred school systems had made the kindergarten an integral part o 
their public school structure. 

Many changes were made in the kindergarten as it moved into American 
public education. Increased knowledge of psychology, biology, sociolop^. 
neurology, and hygiene brought many of Froebel’s practices into question 
and led to revisions in method and outlook consistent with a richer under- 
standing of child growth and development At the same time, many of the 
Froebelian principles were adopted by primary teachers and by industries 
making games, toys, and educational materials for small children- 


JOHANN FRIEDRICH HERBART (1776-1841) 

Ilerbart was one of the major philosophers and educational theorists of 
the nineteenth century. Among post-Kantian thinkers he has been ranke 
next to Hegel in importance. As a penetrating and exact thinker he is on 
a level with Hume and Kant He belic-vcd, with Aristotle, that politics, 
psj’chology, and education must rest on a sound metaphysics. While his 
philosophy ncser attained general acceptance in Europe, due in some 
degree to the Hegelians, his psycdiological and educational theories dom- 
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mated much of European and American dunking until well into the 
twentieth century. 

Heibart was a man of exquisite refinement, a scholar, respected but 
never loved. He was dignified, reserved toward strangers rammanding 
respect calm, self-confident, and serious. He was alert and keenly inter- 
ested vvhen speaking about ideas that seemed important to him, but %vith- 
few Sn Lo ab^out him indrdged in 

tarv inspirations. Whatever he did was done m depth. Ho spoke and moie 
S:“Sctly and was at home among Greek poeU «^^^^^^^ 

dedication to cold logic and exact thought. 

His Life , 

On July 4, 1776, die Two 

Independence substantially m pjgjfjch Hcrbart was bom in Olden- 
months before to the day Johann 
burg, a city in northwest 

prommence who councilor. His mother was a bcauliful 

ment and rose to the rank o P JJ" . ^„biUous, and dominating. Her 
woman of superior f her as eccentric. At about fne 
unconventional life led P®®P , , j boiling water and was sen- 

years of for *0 mst of his day. 

ously injured, resulting m j. change and revo- 

The boy grew and lived m » o pew 

lution. He was ten years old "0 to power. Kant was 

to maturity in the days wh® NoP”!'^ Uie most bnlliant colony 

teaching at Konigsberg, and be assembled u. m^cm 

of poets, dramadsts, Pj, ' ^ between 1800 and ISM am! 

times. Pestalozzi was ‘oachmg ^ pseebcl w.as at Jena in liW a^j 
dien at Yverdon betsveen 1^;_;JJ; Berlin, He opened hn school 

before 1814, had studied * bjs first kindergarten »• 

Tr»rt£prherso^.X»^^^^^^^^ 

herself and omP'“>:‘”S learning along with Uls<.„. 
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“clearness, definiteness, and continuity of thought” From ages t'velve 
eighteen Herbart was a student at the Oldenburg gymnasium, where tus 
teachers marveled at so much learning in so small a boy. At foi^een he 
wrote an essay “Concerning the Doctrine of Human Freedom and at 
seventeen lectured on “Tlie Commonest Causes that Affect the Growth and 
Decay of Morality in Various States.” HLs thinking was stimulated by the 
iVmerican and the French revolutions and attendant political and social 
thought. For graduation he delivered an oration, in Latin, comparing t e 
concepts of the “greatest good” as held by Cicero and Kant. 

After Oldenburg Herbart spent three years at the University of Jena, 
where he studied philosophy under Fichte and, through his mothers e - 
forts, became a close friend of Schiller. He was a member of a group 
of serious students who met once a week to read and discuss papers they 
were writing. Although Herbart’s father had hoped his son would study 
law at Jena and enter his profession, he was disappointed but not angry. 
Frau Herbart was the dominant member of the family, and she realized 
her son’s talents for philosophy very early and did everything she could 
to further his development in this direction, even to accompanying him 
to Jena and attending his classes. 

After Jena Herbart became tutor of the three sons of the governor of 
Interlaken, Switzerland, lie was motivated to take this step, even though 
he had not completed his education, by several considerations. He wantea 
to consolidate his learning by leaching for a while. Further, he realized 
that his thinking was not as yet mature enough to take the doctorate- He 
also wanted to establish himself in a profession that would be a source or 
support if he eventually decided to make philosophy his major concern- 
Since he was required to make monthly reports to the governor as to his 
sons’ progress, Herbart was forced to think through his methods and the 
nature of instruction. As the boys were eight, ten, and fourteen years or 
age, bis experience in education and his conclusions were applicable only 
to adolescents. By the time he had completed his assignment, 1800, he 
lud become convinced that c'ducation must rest on a firm philosophical 
foundation and that mctliod, subject matter, and discipline should gro"^ 
out of this pliilosophy. He was certain that any instruction worth the 
price must lx; scientific and tliat learning comes through hard work, 
"soft iKdagogy." 

Wlnle in Swil/criand. Herbart visited Pestalozzi at Burgdorf. He ha^l 
great res^K-ct for tliis strange teacher but had some difficulty in under* 
vlanthug why the children learned so much and so willingly. He could find 
no science, no logic in the process. Wliile he never understood Pestalozzi 
and the men were poles ap-irt tn personality and intellect, he respected 
fact as he found it and never ceased to analyze wliat he exjscricnccd. Un* 
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doubtedly Peslalozzi sUmdaled Hcrbart to (oimulate a pliilosophy and a 
psychology of education based to part on what he saw at Butgdorf. 

In 1800 Ilerbart returned to Oldcnhurg but was far too disturbed by the 
atmosphere that be found there-created by arrangements for lus parents 
divorce-to continue bis studies. He left almost inuned.ately for Bmmen, 
whore he remained for two years as tutor to complete work for his doc- 
torate. By his twenty-suth birthday, he completed his formal cduca- 

tion and was ready to begin his mature lifes work. 

ophy, occupied for so ^ ^ ^uld have been more 

University of Konigsberg m East Premia. 

honored. "How happy I was. ® ^ ^ boy. I longed 

most renowned chair of of the sage of Konigs- 

for in reverential dreams, as I stu lecturing on philosophy 

berg." He remained in this stuLts were 

and pedagogy, “'“*“'“8 !^jil_led to the classroom, and writmghis 
enabled to apply die ^“^.^diology. Among the books fmm 

most mature >vorks on philos p y . .J J r nsiS), Lehrbuch der Psy- 
this period are Eiidcidfug in .y. (IS^), AU^emeine Meta- 

cholagie (1816), j , sjgnificant publications. At Gottingen 

physitc (1828), and a number of tes s at 

he had developed the mam '«"* sharpened his philosophy. 
Konigsberg matured Ins P*!'*" ^ ,vhTre he taught, wrote the less 
In 1833 Herbart returned to Cot g ^ slsahe. 

signiUcant works of his career, and died on Angus 

His Philosophy psychology and his 

Herbart was Brst and ^“o^y and can be seen to Ft' 

theory of education grew j“hy. This latter is no easy matter 

speeHve only as we ^STnd mathemaUcal. 

«f'>!^\«rviSl-rtempt .0 e^.- P-S'iirt 


fnreir-rSTXhrm^tacrcptaseidsttoghutw 
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know. Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel developed the mental a^ect of this 
position to produce German idealism. They did away with die thmg-im 
ker and equated reality with thought. Pestalozzi and Froebel were part 
of this tradition, developing their educational theories along the hnes or 

idealism. ... t. 

Although Herbart studied with Fichte and Schelling at Jena, he cam 
very early in his thinking to question their position and to feel that the 
essence of reality is the “thing-in-itseU ” He, along with a gro^vmg body or 
scholars, came to beUeve that the true Kant had been warped out ot au 
proportions by the idealism of these men and their schools of thoug it. n 
the preface to his Mgemeine Metaphtjsik, Herbart writes, “In one word, 
the author is a Kantian. ... if however of the year 1828, and not of the 
Umes of the Categories and the Critique of Judgmentr Although most 
people did not view Kant as a realist, Herbart did, and patterned himse 
after this interpretation of the master. 

Trained in clear and accurate analysis, Herbart insisted that all philos- 
ophy must concern itself with the reflection upon and elaboration of eiD 
pirical conceptions; it must begin with experience. Such reflection an 
elaboration led him to conclude that existence consists of independen 
realities or “reals.” As these reals are experienced and related to eac 
other, the mind, the will, desires, volitions, and moral character are deter- 
mined. 

Careful analysis of experience convinced Herbart that all the concep- 
tions of practical life arc self-contradictory. This was nothing new. Others, 
as far back as the Greeks, had discovered this fact, and two major theories 
had been developed. The Skeptics argued that there is no such thing as 
reality and thought cannot be trusted. Hegel bad made self-contradiction 
the heart of his dialectic theory and out of it constructed his Absolute. 
Herbart could not agree with cither position. For him self-contradiction 
was a characteristic of phenomena, of experience, and not of reality. If 'y® 
go behind experience to reality, we will find that self-contradictions dis- 
appear. Phenomena point to an independent, objective, simple reality* 
The categories and forms of space and time are the results of relationships 
among these reals. 

Tire reasoning that seemed to Ilcrhart to establish this position is highV 
analytical and mathematical and too technical to warrant its discussion 
here. It is sufficient for our purpose to know that Herbart developed a 
metaphysics and an ontology that attracted wide attention in nineteentn 
century philosophical circles. 

Ideality is a plurality of “reals” things. Herbart’s philosophy is actually 
a pluralistic realism.” Phenomena, experiences, are the results of rcia 
tions between these "reals," which are in “intellectual space,” not subject 
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to the limiUUons of phenomena.. They have "absolute pos.t.on and do not 
limit one another. They come and go in 'Intclleclua space, and we cm 
have no knosvledge of their actual relations. We can know only their rel - 
tions in "phenomenal space," as Urey appear to ns m experience. 

His Psychology 

=3¥?:s;M=iii 

real among other ^“tve Loot knoss^the "Soul-Real" in 

thereby sulfemig inner >!'='"' ■ of i,s manifestations. The 

itself, but we can have La by the presence of other 

science of its imier reactions at tong igy. 

reals, along with tU efforts ,olf is in 

Knowledge anses from expenenre. .„scnce, and the encounter 

tho presence of another real, it re .coul.Rear is isolated and alone, 
results in a presentaUoo or o “ ult of the oonaiot of 

e^tence and a 

or hinder one another, seek to kSd to form "apper- 

when threatened. Like presen oocupy the focus of consciousness 

ceptive masses.” These masses stn^lo ^ccupy^ 

and to expel antagonistic upon which the senses 

Tlie mind, for Herbart, ™ ge trained to the limit of 

write, nor is it a number of , presentations. The mind is a 

their possibilities. There « no J„,aUons organised into ap- 

: 

their very nature. -iVno result from the relations between premn 

Knowing, feeling, r from the conflict of reals. 

taHons wt know only that which r«mB ■ en the 

d“s mental content, that we hav-e relationships between 

tSi- and oUier reals. Feehns^-«^^^^^ 
or challenge. Feeling then, m the CO 
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furthering or hindering of presentaUons. As such, feeling is secondary and 
derived, not original and basic. 

Primary ideas are sensations. As they come into conflict, they produce 
feeling. When an idea drops below the threshold of consciousness, it e- 
comcs an impulse. An appercepUve mass dominating the focus of con- 
sciousness becomes a volition— one acts in terms of the prevailing mass or 
like ideas. When conflicting apperceptive masses are struggling for the 
focus of consciousness, one is disturbed, he cannot make up his mm , 
he is unable to act decisively. In this situation the individual deUberates, 
weighs possible choices, and may or may not be able to come to a con 
elusion. . 

Herbart’s theory of mental life helped destroy faculty psycholo^. 
became evident that the mind cannot be thought of as a number of ac 
ultics waiting to be trained. Herbart showed that the mind is a unity, an 
arena of competition in which the victor takes over and determines feel- 
ing, svill, and volition. 

Here was one of the first attempts to make psychology scientific. For 
Herbart psychology is the “statics and mechanics” of ideas. It must be 
treated mathematically. As we learn the nature of presentations, we can 
predict one's actions, thoughts, and feelings. For Herbart psychology restt 
upon the same empirical basis as the natural sciences. No longer could 
students of the field be concerned with the nature of “the soul." Theology 
had to give way to science. Scholars and experimenters turned to a study 
of the content of consciousness, to a study of physical elements and their 
relations. Psychology became an atomism, similar to all other sciences, 
and man was able to make substantial progress in understanding hunseu 
and his fellows. 

His Educational Theohy 

Herbart’s philosophy and psychology were the bases for his educational 
theory. Added to these was his careful study of young learners placed 
under his care. From all this he constructed a theory of instruction that was 
scientific and clear. 

Wut, he reasoned, is the fundamental goal of education? What is tl^® 
meaning of schooling? Taking his cue from Schiller, he concluded that 
the purpose of all education is the production of the cultured man, one of 
taste, who by his very nature strives to attain true morality. In his dunk- 
ing “esthetic taste” is opposed to the baser elements in human nature and. 
if properly developed, will give one control over himself in the struggle 
to alt.iin the good. Herbart recognized that man may be good by blind 
liahit or by accidenL Neither of therse seemed to him of real value. TliC 
truly good man, he reasoned, is one who freely and consciously chooses 
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the good because it is his very nature to do so. Education must so eonstmct 
character that one becomes an individual who can do nothmg but the 

®°The teacher does not know the fnture. Ho cannot predict in detaU what 
choices the youth wJl be forced to make in later life. Therefore, while aim- 

that will eventuate in many interest, all ‘ interests, Her- 

Stating tlie goal of education as e ^v^^ Tjiis be found in his 

bort turned to the method of c« | ^ ^„ll of ,he relationslups exisbng 
philosophy and psyAolo^. In inlets svith his environ- 

between ideas in the nund. As process in Herbart’s terms, when 

ment. ideas are produced. To s a another real, an idea is 

the “Soul-Real or Ego comes ,.jj organizing themselves into 

flrs-Ks o-r.-rs-at:. i . 

this apperceptive mass. ^ process of expcnenctog 

Development of '^Hen 'an idea and its apperceptive 

reals that produce ideas. The m Mnsciousness 

mass comes to consoousness. the gr 1 ^ „f frequency of 

Here we sec a law of the basic laws of instruc- 

return to consciousness. These a , 

““Sris methodology P>- n-; 

s::sra'^r^t^dig" - -- " " 

This theory of education 
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bait developed and that his followers, the Herbartians, formahzed and 
made determinative of educational practice. To develop character, or 
stability of will, the instructor must bring his pupil to complete absorp- 
tion in a single idea to the exclusion of all contradicto^ ideas. As one 
focuses his attention upon a single object of thought, he is able to associ- 
ate the idea with other like ideas from past experiences and bmld a 
strong apperceptive mass. To allow attention to sweep over many expen 
ences of conflicting nature confuses the learner, sets up conflicts among 
reals, and an unsteady will results. ^ „ 

Herbarts followers built this concept into the theory of concentration, 
demanding that all studies in the curriculum be grouped around one corn- 
mon subject Tlic method by which this “concentration is attained is 
“correlation.” One subject, theme, or principle becomes central, deter- 
mining. It is the focus from which all others have meaning. History may 
be such a “concentration” about which all other areas of leaming—'En- 
glish, mathematics, music, art, and other subjects — are “correlated.^ By 
this method the child is enabled to build apperceptive masses of like ideas 
rather than filling his mind with a jumble of confused and confusing ideas. 

Out of Herbart's philosophy and psychology came a lesson plan consist- 
ent with his basic principles and designed to give the teacher a clear 
and simple procedure for teaching any lesson at any time. Herbart sug- 
gested four steps in the process, each consistent with his theory of educa- 
tion. Tlie Herbartians went further and produced five steps, which they 
then formalized into “the five formal steps of the recitation.” These steps 
were accepted by teachers in both Europe and America during the closing 
years of the nineteenth and the early years of the twentieth centuries and 
Ixrcame the rigid form into which was cast much of the teaching in the 
classrooms of tlie weslern world. 

Tile teacher is planning to instruct a class regarding a specific bit of 
material. Following the principles of Herbart’s theory, he must fir^t 
recall to the focus of attention whatever ideas and apperceptive masses the 
pupil already has developed consistent with the new material to be taught 
Tim the Herbartians called preparation. He is preparing the mind to re- 
ceive the new material. In this procedure interest in the new material 
aroused, and the pupil is prepared to concentrate his attention upon it 
Tills U-ing done satisfactorily, the teacher then proc-ccds to the presenta- 
tion of the new material to lie taught. Here he must use concrete objects 
or other means of making learning vivid and clear. He must begin w'itl‘ 
llic simplest matters, tlie most c*asily understood, and move on to the 
more c-omplex or difilculL 

Herbart thought of these two steps as a unit that lie called clcamci^i 
the teaching of facts, knowledge, in a nvanner that would l>c most clear 
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for Ujc learner. To aUam this dearness, he said, ihc (taclicr must bring 
to consciousness pre-Icamed materials, or ideas, and give to the pupil 
the new in as concrete a form as possible. 

Tlie third formal step in teadung was called disochlion. Tlie new is 
apperceived by the old, assimilated into die apperceptive mass already 
existent, tied up with what the pupil already knows. The te.achcr points 
to likenesses and differences between the new and what ts already knovvij 
and helps the child incorporate Ibis new into his mcatal furniture. 

This must be foUouod by ^ieralization, a process by which the new 
sensory experiences are .analyzed, abstract features made understandable, 
and general concepts formed from relationships seen between the old and 
the new. Until generalizations arc made, Jlerbart believed, learning re- 
mains at the low level of the concrete and the pcrct'ptivc. Ccncndizattan 
lifts learning to (he conceptual level. 

Filially, learning must eventuate in ajtpUcation, use in specific situations. 
By using the material learned, the pupil makes it his own, sees its accuracy, 
anti is prepared to make it available for further learning. Now the pupil 
is prepared to make lliis new knowledge a tool for assimilation of new 
matenal: he has learned it tlioroughly. 

These five steps of teaching bcwtnc a rigid formula for all clusroom 
activity, a fact which IJerbart would never Juve approved. Stmlent teach* 
ers were required to divide lesson plans into five sections, each of tlie 
same length, fn a fifty-minute lesson die teacher was expected to devote 
ten minutes, no more or no less, to each step. If he lingered too long over 
one step or cheated at another step, his supervisor would cnlicke him 
severely. Teacliing, in the hjods of the Herbartims, became a formal 
process lacking both vitality and wanndi. 


The HEnBAivTiANs 

In Ids Science of Educalion Ilctbart wrote; 


I have for twenty sears employed mcUjJivtics and matin matics, ojkJ 
side bv- side with them sclf-obfrCivalMio. ciptncncc. and cipajnwnH. 
mcrclv to find the foundations of true psychological iimsht. .Vnd the 
motivo for these not cMctly toiDcss imoti^Jatioiu has bem and is. in 
the main, my c«nv ittion tJiat a large port of the niornwus gap* m oux 
peilagogiKiI kiiowIctlgo rcsidts from lack of p»yciioJog». 


Com-inxd lhat Ilo lud elemd away llic 

do.™ t!.c ps, cholog,- he mh«.h-d. he comllu«.-d a ped'Se® 

lo hta scicaufic and clear. .More thinlen i» 0.™...,/ el ha ea, arn 
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engrossed in the work of Fichte and Hegel and had no time to listen 
to Herbart, This caused him to cry, "My poor pedagogy has not been able 
to lift up its voice.” , . 

Gradually scholars began turning to Herbart for inspiraUon and guid- 
ance. In 1856 W. F. Volkman, an Austrian, published a textbook on Her- 
bartianism that contained an extensive review of the history of Herbartian 
psychology and education and a critique of the literature on the subject. 
Two years later Gustav Adolf Lindner xvrole a textbook on Empirical Psy 
chologtj along Herbartian lines. This became a standard textbook in t e 
teacher training institutions of Germany and, in 1889, was translated into 
English by Charles DeCarmo. Soon the universities at Jena and Leipzig 
became centers of Herbartian thought. At the latter, Moritz Drobisc 
worked on the mathematical aspects of Herbartian psychology, taught 
Herbartian philosophy to G. E. Muller, and was instrumental in bringing 
to the institution Wilhelm Wundt. Gustav Hartenslein, at Leipzig, edited 
Herbart’s Works in ten volumes- By 1865 Herbartian thinking had per- 
meated much of European psychology and education, and scholars eveiy- 
where were studying Herbart’s writings and elaborating his ideas. 

Next to Germany, Herbartianism was most universally accepted in 
America. In the late nineteenth century several educators, disturbed by 
the ineffectiveness of much of the teaching in elementary and secondary 
schools, traveled to Germany to investigate the cause of the educational 
renaissance that was taking place there. Among these educators were the 
McMurrays, Charles and Frank, Charles DeGarmo, and C. C. Van Lieu. 
They returned to introduce American educators to Herbartianism and to 
spark an interest in his educational theories and methodology that re- 
sulted in a flood of books and monographs on the subject, the almost uni- 
versal adoption of his methods in the classrooms, and the organization, in 
1892, of the National Herbartian Society. 

In 1892 Charles McMurray published his General Method, an introduc^ 
tion to Herbartianism, and five years later with Frank issued The Method 
of the Recitation, a clear analysis of the “five formal steps.” Literature 
coming from American presses during the next ten years dealt with all 
aspects of the subject and gave Americans a thorough understanding u* 
Herbartianism. Soon after tbc turn of the century a new point of view 
l>egan to appear upon the American scene to eclipse Herbartian thinking. 
This new theory was contained in the writings of John Dewey, William T- 
Harris, and G. Stanley Hall. By 190*2 Herbartianism was disappearing as a 
substantial force in American educaUon- The National Herbartian Society 
changed its name to the National Society for the Scientific Study of EdU' 
cation. Soon thereafter the vocabulary of Herbartianism was forgotten, 
scholars and teachers were beginning to show keen interest in the “neW 
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education," and tlie first glimmerings of tlic progressise mo\emenl in 
educational thought were appearing. 

The basic principles of Ilerbart’s UiinUng remained to strengthen teach* 
ing and give direction to further experimentation. Ifcrbart had given the 
death blow to faculty psychology, luul introduced (he scientific and mathe* 
matical approach to psycltology, Iwd stimulated interest in the careful 
training of teachers, and had made educators aware Uiat jnelliodology 
must be founded on clear philosophical tlieoiy and psychological knovvl* 
edge. Later scholars added to lliese basic concepts and gave the modem 
world its ''frontier’' education. 



16 


In the United States- 
Nineteenth Century 


INTRODUCTION 

The United States of the nineteenth century was both importer and 
creator. 

She depended heavily upon Europe for much of her social and economic 
thinking, for her basic philosophical orientation, and for her educatioj^ 
structure and outlook. Goods and ideas marked “European” were held by 
many to be superior to anything “home grown.” Leaders in the intellectual 
and political arenas learned much from the experiences of European na- 
tions. The thinking of leading European educators attracted considerable 
attention in the United States, and several interested schoolmen visited 
Europe, studied with those in the forefront of educational thought, and 
brought back many of their ideas and practices, sveaving them into the 
fabric of educational development. 

At the same time the United States was growing up. When the century 
opened, she was a fledgling nation cmer^ng from the effects of a revolu- 
tionary war and struggling to hold together thirteen highly divergent 
colonies in a tenuous union. During the century she changed from an agri- 
cultural to an industrial nation and fought a civil war to determine whether 
“this nation, or any nation, so conceived and so dedicated can long endure. 
As the century came to a close, her leaders were asserting that she bad 
become an adult prepared to play an adult’s role in the family of nations. 

Tliis growing up was singularly creative. Internally the United States 
was developing ideas and institutions suited to her peculiar needs and 
genius. Out of the struggles among the conflicting interests represented in 
the population came an original concept of democratic government, a new 
approach to individualism, and a clear national consciousness. These 
reached into all pJiases of living and shaped both the thinking and be- 
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luvior of the people. N.Uional pride and loyalty were dncloped derao- 
crattolly a,s llie electors chose and follcnved tlicr leaders. D“™S 
tury Europeans of many cultural backgrounds .mnngrated to the Un ted 
StSes to cLtributc their strengths and talents to her growth and develop- 

people created one to „„d thefunior college. In the 

were ihc academ) , the Engiisn g to serve all the people. 

United States a total S A cont- 

Tliis task was by no means completed by the e na 
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to organize and support a school to teach children to read and wnte. 
Although at times this did result in small, wholly inadequate, 
stalled schools, it aimed at providing a common school within reach ot 
every child in the colony. The period from 1789 to 1827 was charactenze 
by confusion and fumbling. First the colony and then the state altempte 
to discover a formula for providing public education for all. The law o 
1789, passed by the Massachusetts General ^Vssembly, handed over to 
local school committees the task of supervising schools. This w^ fol- 
lowed, in 1801, by a law giving each community control over taxation for 
schools. Since the attitudes of communities toward schools, and taxation 
for their support, differed widely within the state, this decentralization of 
control resulted in a serious decline in schools and educational interest. 
This trend was brought to a halt by the law of 1827, which made support 
of schools by taxation compulsory, abolished the “rate bill,” and opened 
the schools of the state to all children. 

In New York 

Three approaches to education can be seen in colonial New York. The 
Calvinist concern for instruction, especially at the elementary level, deter- 
mined the attitudes of the Dutch settlers. As the English strengthened 
their influence in the area, a strong sentiment grew for leaving education 
in the hands of private and church interests. There was also much interest 
in the French idea of a centralized authority controlling all educational 
and cultural activities. Leaders holding these concepts battled for control 
of education in New York until a compromise was worked out in which a 
part of each point of riew was evident 

Under the leadership of Governor George Clinton, the legislature set 
aside, in 1784, land in each township for the support of schools and estal^ 
lished The Board of Regents of the UniveTsUy of New York as the states 
chief educational agency. Six years later this body was authorized to use 
money derived from the sale of certain statc-owmed lands to assist local 
school districts. By 1795 the legislature asserted its authority over educa- 
tion by passing a far-reaching school law providing money for common 
schools, specifically regulating its use, outlining the curriculum to he 
taught, and determining the administrative pattern in each district- Al- 
though this law resulted in the rapid growth of public schools in the slate 
and a general diffusion of elementary education, it was bitterly opposed 
as loo authoritarian and smacking of old country centralization of power. 
In 1800 the law was allowed to lapse, and education was turned over to 
private interests. 

In l&Oo the legislature set up, with money reccis'ed from sale of school 
lands, lotteries, income from bank stocks, federal funds the state had re- 
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ce^cd. and other state monies, a -Common School 
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HoaacE Mann (1796-1859) 
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and the declining interest in schools on the part of many of 
stimulated members of the stales legislature to pass the law of 1827. It 
soon became evident that legal enactments were not sufficient to guar- 
antee public involvement in belter education. A movement was begun, 
under the leadership of James G. Carter, Edmund Dwight, Josiah Quincy, 
Jr., and the Reverend Charles Brooks, to have the state create a central 
educational agency responsible for winning mass support for good schoo . 
Responding to the demand created by this movement, Governor Edward 
Everett persuaded the legislature to establish a state board of education 
with a secretary. Opponents of the board were able to deny it any 
authority to found or administer schools, enforce legislation, or distribute 
state funds. 

It was clearly evident to those who had championed the act that suct^s 
or failure of the board depended upon its secretary. This was no position 
for a professional educator or a successful politician. Only a statesman 
who understood education, the state, and the democratic hope could make 
the undertaking succeed. With these facts in mind, Edmund Dwight asked 
Mann to accept the post of secretary, a position with no prestige or au- 
thority and in which he would be subject to violent criticism. At first 
Mann was astonished. He wrote later, “I never had a sleeping nor a wak- 
ing dream that 1 should ever think of myself, or be thought of by any 
otlier, in relation to that station.” Dwight persisted, and by the end of June* 
Mann had consented, against the advice of most of his friends who saw 
him throwing away a brilliant career In public service for an undertaking 
far too advanced for his day. In a letter to a friend, written on July 
Mann said, "My lawbooks are for sale. My office is 'to let’! ’The bar is no 
longer my forum. My jurisdiction is changed. I have abandoned juris- 
prudence, and betaken myself to the larger sphere of mind and morals. 

The appointment of Mann to the secretaryship of the Massachusetts 
Board of Education in 1837 was a stroke of genius. The law gave no au- 
thority to the board or to its secretary. Their function was to collect and 
dilfuse information about schools and education, persuade leaders and 
the people to support better schools, and advise those in authority who 
would play major roles in building an educational structure suited to the 
needs of an expanding society. Mann thought of himself as moving fro*^ 
the law, with its clear avenues of enforcement, into “the larger sphere 
of mind and morals” where men must be reasoned with and persuaded. 
Law may punish immorality, but it will never produce morality. Only 
education can accomplish this end. 

To discharge his duties as he interpreted them under the law, Mnnn 
traveled widely, delivering hundreds of addresses dealing \vith educa- 
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of maldng him join this or that denomination, when he arrives at years 
of discretion, but for the purpose of enabling him to judge for himselt, 
according to the dictates of his own reason and conscience, what ins 
religious obligations are and whither they lead.” 

Mann was convinced that there was a body of religious truths that could 
be taught all children without bemoaning their special religious convic- 
tions. This included the Bible, Christian doctrine and morals, belief m 
God, and respect for ministers. He saiv no conflict between this position 


and religious freedom in a democracy. . c i i 

The orthodox attacked Mann bitterly, calling him an atheist, an infidel, 
an advocate of ungodly schools, and anti-Christian. He responded wi ^ 
a series of pamphlets and addresses that played a part in gradually elimi- 
nating sectarian religious teaching from public schools. 

On February 21, 1848, John Quincy Adams fell unconscious on tlie floor 
of the House of Representatives’ chamber and died two days later. Mann 
was persuaded to resign his post with the board of education and accept 
Adams’ seat in Congress. He was a Whig of moderate antislavery views, 
opposed to Webster’s position. In 1852 he ran as the Free Soil candidate 
for governor of Massachusetts but was defeated. 'The next year be a(^ 
cepted the presidency of Antioch College, nonsectarian and co-educationaJ, 
in Yellow Springs, Ohio. 'There, after years of difficulty because of his 
religious views and the lack of adequate financing, he died in 1859. Jus* 
a few weeks before his death, he delivered the baccalaureate address at 
the college that contains the famous admonition, “Be ashamed to die until 


you have won some victory for humanity,” 

In the light of modem understanding of education and its function m 
society, Mann won many victories for humanity. Due in part to his efforts, 
by 1&18 t\venty-four of the thirty United States had established a state 
school office and adopted the principles of local taxes and state aid for 
the support of an adequate common school. In Massachusetts teachers 
salaries had been increased more than fifty per cent, the average school 
term lengthened, and millions of dollars were being spent to improv® 
school buildings and erect new ones. The stale “normal school” had been 
firmly established in Massachusetts, and New York, Connecticut, and 
Michigan had founded similar institutions. In 1852, largely through 
Mann’s leadership, Massachusetts passed a law requiring children to 
attend school. Religious freedom had become a fundamental principle 
of common school education. As important as anything mentioned, the 
dosvTiward trend of interest in schools and the lack of support of public 
schools came to an end. Through Mann’s efforts the state had definitely 
assumed its full responsibility for providing every child a common seboo 
education. 
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Henry Barnard (1811-1900) 
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editing the American School Joumat This ran through more than thirty 
massive volumes, treating of all phases of education in tlie United States 
and tliroughout the western world. Wherever Barnard found an edu(^ 
tional reform which seemed to him to have real promise, he gave it e 
support of the Journal. Here was created a rich storehouse of educationa 
information, debate, and evaluation. Scholars find it by far the most com- 
plete and accurate source of information regarding educational develop- 
ments in the nineteenth century in the United States. 

Unable to divorce himself from the educational life of his day, Bamar 
was persuaded, in 1859, to accept the chancellorship of the University 
of Wisconsin and function as agent for the states normal school fund. 
This was followed by several years of rest and study, broken finally by 
acceptance in 1866 of the presidency of Saint John’s College at Annapolis, 
Maryland. His study of education led him to the realization that the na- 
tion had no central agency to which one could go for authentic information 
about American education. He urged Congress to establish an office or 
education as part of the federal government. When the office was finally 
created in 1867, he was designated its chief executive— the first United 
States Commissioner of Education. Resigning from office in 18/0, 
Barnard spent the last thirty years of his life editing the Journal and work- 
ing, when his health would permit, for better common schools throughout 
the country. His dedication was such that he spent his entire fortune, 
which at one time was considerable, to further educational developments 
and, on July 5, 1900, died almost in poverty. 


Other Educational Leaders 

^Vhilc New England was building a common school system under tb® 
leadership of Horace Mann and Henry Barnard, other parts of the coun- 
try were feelmg the impact of capable and dedicated leaders. These wer® 
struggling with hesitant legislators and antagonistic pressure groups to 
strengthen state authority over schools; eliminate sectarian religious teach- 
ing; make common school education free to all and supported wholly by 
taxes; raise standards set for teachers; and discover better methods of 
teaching, better principles of textbook wTiting, and better school 
architecture. ° 

Calvin Stowe in Ohio, Caleb Mills in Indiana, Ninian Edwards in Hh' 
nois, Is^c Cniiy in Michigan. Robert Breckenridge in Kentucky, and 
Calvm Wiley in North Carolina all drew inspiration from Mann and 
Barnard and worked much as they had for educational reform. 
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Propaganda For Common Schools 

Tlie work- of dynamic cducaUonal leaders stimulated a flood F™P- 
Randa for better schools through the mition. X 
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received from Congress one section of land in each township for Ae sup- 
port of schools. The law of 1825 organized the stale into school districts, 
required taxation for schools on a county basis, and placed the certi^ 
don of teachers in the hands of county examiners. By 1853 all public 
schools in the state were made free. By 1852 Indiana had made its pu ic 
schools free, as had Illinois by 1855. While North Carolina created a 
permanent school fund in 1825 and established a state system of elemen 
tary schools in 1839, most southern states, because of social and econoimc 
factors, did not accept the common school idea until w’cll after the Civ 
War. 

Before the nineteenth century, it was generally accepted that educaUon 
should be made available for those individuals whose status in society 
demanded it As it became generally recognized that all people neede 
some formal education, the number of schools was increased by churchy, 
states, and individuals. The leaders of nineteenth century education in the 
United States were convinced that our democratic social structure, includ- 


ing the government, could not survive unless children of all citizens re- 
ceived a minimum of formal schooling. It was but a short step from this to 
the conviction that each child should be compelled to attend school. Pro- 
viding the means of instruction was not enough. Ignorant, vicious, or un- 
interested parents could deny their children the right to education. Hora^ 
Mann found compulsory school attendance in Germany, appreciated i^ 
logic, and campaigned for its acceptance in Massachusetts. In 1852 the 
state decreed that all children must attend school. Other states followed 
this example. By the close of the century, thirty-four states had made 
school attendance compulsory. Slower to accept progressive education^ 
ideas, the southern states waited until the early years of the twentieth 
century to join their sister states in this move. By 1918 all states in the 
union had compulsory school attendance laws. 

Due to the work of Mann, Barnard, and thousands of other percept'® 
leaders in nineteenth century America, the nation experienced an educa- 
tional revolution at the elementary level. Turning away from their Euro- 
pean traditions, the people of the United States created a common schoo 
sj’stem, in which centralization and decentralization were delicately hal 


anced. They made the support of this system the duty of all 
through taxation. All children were required to attend free schools, , 
were growing in quality to challenge the best that private education could 
oiler. Many had come to believe that this system could teach mor^ 
and religion without being sectarian and that a nation's crime and deliu 
qucncy were inversely proportionate to the number and efficiency of 
schools. 
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RISE OF THE AMERICAN HIGH SCHOOL 


The Boston High School 

By the opening of llie nineteenth centuiy, it was evident that an cver- 
merLsiw; number of boys were taking up mereanUle or nicchamca 
pursuits- mther than looking towa^ a college 

SSiS'iSSS 

writing. EngUsh grantmar, and city. In May 

the jobs developing m the minimum age for admission 

of 1821 such a school was opened. It ' „i,ich the hoy studied 

at twelve and offered thcoretol mathematics, navigation, 

composition, ie’ id motal and poUtical philosophy, 

sun'eying, geography, hts'ey' 8 V^gsh was the only language used, 
iVS::thl“Srto“aU boy; vvimg to attend. Us support coming 

mittee, proposed that the school bo named Alter several )ears 

His idea was accepted and the imown as the high school. 

"English" was dropped, and *c school, a similar 

In 1820. encouraged by S'Xn'^„:^rtcaehc^ Ebcnerer Dailey 
instituHon for girls was openc pns,o„ and later president of Ilar- 

in charge. Jolm Quincy, then may or B j^licol o[Kned 

vard, opposed the move bitterly - cscccded the school's facihties. 

with wide public acclaim. takers tclmcd to vote 

After two years of phenomenal . ^ dccliicd the 

funds for its maintenance and sirens did not share Ids opinion, 

whole project a failure, “'“''"“S'' ™ ^ convinced the people of the 

The success of the high Kh^l *" ““Saturn passed a Uw requiring a 

sta, oof its value that mISWa>«k^ 

high scliool in ev ciy town of 500 House 
in towns of 1,000 inliahitants. 

SpnnAD or Tiui Hici. School Inna 

The need which created Wlow ttoton. example 

of the country, and mmmumUes were q 
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Portland, Maine, established a high school in 1821, and three years later 
Worcester, Massachusetts, established its high school. Others followed m 
quick succession as the idea caught on and the popularity of the insdtu 
tion grew. The first high school outside of New England was organize 
in New York City in 1825. 

While the high school idea had its beginning in the United States m 
Boston, and the enthusiasm which brought about its ^read was based on 
the success of this first venture, plus a growing consciousness of the nee , 
other high schools were not carbon copies of their Boston ancestor. Ex 
perimentation was general. The age of admission ranged from nine ihroug 
thirteen years, with the average at twelve. The curriculum varied as 
needs dictated. Many academies, sensing public interest, were changed 
into high schools or offered high school subjects along with their origina 
programs. 

The Kalamazoo Case 

Problems of the high school were both educational and economic. After 
Uic Latin grammar school proved unsuited to American life, the academy 
grmv in importance and came to dominate the secondary field. This was a 
pri%'atc institution serving the public but representing an investment or 
large sums of money, from which it was in the American tradition to exp^^ 
a reasonable profit. The free high school threatened this profit. Academic* 
saw llicir clientele drifting away to the high schools and their investments 
Uirealened by public competition. It was natural for those interested in 
the academy to challenge the very existence of the high school. 

Many taxpayers were disturbed by mounting taxation for educalimY 
Tlicy had become conrinced tliat eltTnenlary education, to a certain level 
only, should be tax supported, but the addition of a high school to ih® 
tax burden was more than they wanted to accept. 

Ulien Kalamazoo, Michigan, voted public money for the support of o 
high school, a group of citizens brought suit to test the legality of tW* 
procedure. This was not the first suit concerning the use of tax money W 
finance high schools. Tile fame of this particular suit rested in the fact 
Cliicf Justice Thomas M. Cooley of the Michigan Supreme Court, ''hi 
received the case, approached the problem with the idea of a complete 
s)-5tem of education, from elementary school through stale university, 
to all citizens of the slate, justice Cooley agreed "ilh the Pennsylvania 
decision of 1S51 and svith similar decisions of the courts in other stal‘d 
lliat public funds for education could not be restricted to certain grade* 
or ages. In his decision, lianded down in 1S7-1. Cooley pointed out tlut 
legislation dealing with common or public schools set no limits as to tlw? 
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number of yeans that could be included, nor did it mslrscl the number oi 
offices or officers that might be necessary to its proper [“‘'"‘'’■’'"S' 

Since the Constitution of the Unrted States as u.teri>relcd b) • 

left education in the hands of the sUtes, each state rvas tree to decide this 
Lte oJlarsupportcd lugh schools as it saw fit. Tlic uiemimity of decisions 
banded down by state supreme courts as they 

clear testimony to the fact that free education for all was ucll on lU way 
to becoming part of the naUon’s educatronal tradition. 

CREATING THE EDUCATIONAL Lr\DDER 

Background 

One of the great educational “S 

was a public educational system, through the elementary 

of the cliild in the ABC's. mounUng ® E..cl. 

Sr! as hhcap.tbili.ies and interest. 

dictated. . , . ,1,0 udder m.is created .is a 

Not one of tire had talcn fonn to meet a 

segment of some educational • preparation of »ts pupib. 

spSiBc need and proposed to carc f offered irutmttion 

Tlio home was tire bcgmniirg ,1,,, pa^vnls readied the 

at various levels and for "’“y j Ero„ght iu to complete 

limits of their .ibilrty as '"aLa'a’ ‘ „hoo!s vicie lunc- 

the cdurational development o leaching of the home. We daine 

tioningin the colonies to supplcrnent thej^h^ eluld.cn dm 

schoot a eombiuatiou nursc^ imd pn^ „„,„el i. 

alplrabet, domestie stalls, and u,c American scene sco; 

reading, writing, and antiunc P^ attract a clientele, 

early, Vned private schools, ,,„,,j,cd Irois lor col- 

LaUi. grammar school, As this school prmrd urn 

lege by grounding dicnr rn “ “tmyTprworcd to oder need. ^ 
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certain basic Imowledge and skills for admission, they did not think of any 
other school as preparatory. , 

Usually these schools were taught by a single teacher who mstructen 
each boy individually, beginning at his level of accomplishment upon en- 
trance and continuing his educaUon at a pace suited to him. The 
might leave whenever he wished or remain until he had completed e 
generally accepted course of study for that kind of school. There were no 
grades, no classrooms, and no specialized teachers. 


Roots of the Graded School 

Educational leaders in Europe had ejcperimented with graded schools 
for centuries and found them wholly successful. Sturm’s gymn^ium, 
founded at Strassburg in the sixteenth century, was organized in ten 
classes. Comenius, in the seventeenth century, organized schools 'Vi 
grades adjusted to the child's development and with a teacher for 
class. Pcstalozzi had insisted that grading be carefully deteimine^ by 
growth in ability and understanding. By the late eighteenth century, Ger- 
many had a graded school system that attracted interest everywhere. 

Horace Mann, in his Seventh Annual Report of 1843, advocated the 
German system of graded schools. His enthusiasm was shared by 
nard, Stowe, and a number of others. By 1820 experiments were being 
undertaken to determine the advisability of grading American schools* 
As educators of the stature of Mann and Barnard came to champion the 
idea, more graded schools appeared. John Philbrick, a Boston scho^ 
master, was so impressed by these c^fly experiments that he organized 
the Quincy Grammar School to grade instruction and learning. Three 
years later, in 1850, when he became city superintendent of Boston, he 
introduced the graded pattern in all Bostons schools. This began a trend 
that soon resulted in the general acceptance of the graded school pattero- 


Coj’.Ri,L.\TioN OF Discrete Schools 

Along with experiments in grading went an equally significant mov^ 
to bring the discrete schools of American tradition into a correlated pattern 
of instruction that would eventually erase all marks of demarcation 
create tlie American educational bdder. Boston is typical of this de- 
velopment, 

Ululc Latin grammar schools were, from very early times in New £> 
gland, given some support by the towns, tlie tc*aching of the ABC’s an 
reading and wnting uas left in private hands— c-ilhcr parents or teacher* 
uhoMj services could lx.* obtarned for a fee. In time some communidc* 
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subsidized teachers ot these "b.iser' subjects or established sel.(»ls to 
teach them. Tlte Massachusetts hw ot IW seas an attempt to mahe t u 
teachinE of reading and writing a recognized rcsponsibiht) ot tlte eo n 
munity.V the close of the cightcenUi century these schools, under public 
auspices, were to bo found throughout the country. 

li 1789 Boston established tiuee reading ^ 

schools for children between the ages of seven and fourteen. Usual ) 

writing teacher, with his asristants, ““8“ ^ |r"bo “ Dulg the 

reading teacher and his , t • „ wnUnc. while ihc other 

morning lialf the children were usy 1^ groups ivould cs- 

haU were engaged in ' jay I, was not long before other 

change places for the remainder of school' hcoune a 

communities adopted Uiis plan, „i.or.i and the wnting school, 
roality-a combinaUon of the g.rls were 

Although this school sync^r'rg !„ the Lids during the 

allowed to attend when die boys . ,nught in the downstaus 

rooms and the girls confined to e P n’round seven years of age and 
This elemcntaiy s'’"”’ 1 ^jiments of spelling and nwding. 

expected tliem to be familiar wi -ts or private teachers. Feeling 

This training was usually left o J jcqJately. the Boston School 
tliat the lattL were not prepanug ““ X ’ -n.cd the Prinuo; 

Committee, in ISIS, “PP^P^'f^J^r^rUdren between the ages of 
School Committee to establish sc i schools was opened in 181J. 

four and seven. Tlie first of ic P wnrjcr its own board. rVs the 
separate from 

need increased, other schools o together into a system came 

■Hie final step in lacing all ^ , wws erected, a handsome two- 

in IBIS when die Quincy Grttum^a^cliMl w^^ ^ ^ j 

story, twelve-room structure, ^ phrlbrick was the pnncip . 

ing scliool, and a wntiog sc ' j , dwided into four grades w i 

FoLr rooms housed and writing were gradid in 

teacher for eacli. The other two a j„, ciglmgra 

four rooms with a teaclicr “‘^Sto'p'rimary or basic 
school with die first four gm ^mbining reading and writing 
skills and die second " ^Sary schook. PnP‘'= 

this structure was •“’°P"t uIJS fiSm die prinuo- duough the 
meted eveo- h.rlf-)ear, as they prO!.nisse 
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grammar school. That same year the special Primary Committee was to- 
banded and the whole system placed under the Boston School Comnuttee. 

Gradually large cities and towns of the United States adopte 6 
Boston plan, and the eight-year elementary school became standard, in 
smaller communities and in the South, the practice of grading an 6 
fusion of all schools concerned with early education had to be adjuste o 
conditions. Where there were few pupils or teachers were diffic t to 
obtain, the one-teacher school was continued. Where textbooks were 
scarce, it was impossible to grade subject matter. In the South a seven-year 
school became normal, and classes were often combined when pupils %\ere 


few. 


The elementary school was not, in its original conception, thought o as 
preparatory to Idgher stages of learning. It aimed to give the child an 
elementary education sufficient for his needs, as a citizen in nineteen 
century American society. It accepted him at five, six, or seven years of age 
and usually “graduated” him at fourteen. This age, fourteen, was adopts 
from the German system and was the age at which the boy was confiriR^ 
by the church. During these years he received a common school education. 


Other Steps 

By the middle of the nineteenth century a graded elementary school 
organized as an educational ladder of seven or eight steps was fairly ge®' 
eral throughout the United States. It was the opinion of most people that 
the completion of this work was all the education the masses of the popu- 
lation needed. Other schools, including the high school and college, 
independent institutions serving only a small segment of the people. The 
high school accepted boys, or girls, at about twelve or thirteen years o 
age, prepared them for commercial pursuits, and graduated them into 
their chosen occupations three or four years later. While most high school 
did require that the applicant for admission be able to read and 
have a knowledge of English grammar, and understand simple arithmetie* 
they designated no particular school as the accepted place for this prepa- 
ration. 

About the middle of the century*, some high schools, especially ^ 
Massachusetts, established the practice of basing their entrance examuia 
tions on subjects taught in the elementary school After the Civil War en- 
trance examinations for high school admission were abandoned an 
children accepted upon the presentation of evidence that they had com* 
plclcd the elementary school work satisfactorily. These moves sersed t® 
impose the high school directly upon the elementary school, no attempt 
being made to correbtc the two institutions. In some instances elemcntar) 
schools began looking at their curricub in the light of high school ac- 
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ceptancc. The only immediale change resulting from this ptaclice nns 
Sr; tlte average age of high school entrance front twe te to foortecn 
raftci years, the age when most chtldren completed dte eletncntao' 

""Another step toward realizing a complete educational ladder was taken 

Latin grammar school and then the Academy f g 

Since L high school curriculum did not include Lit.n or Gmtk. toms 

jecu for cofgo ;m;3t 1 ^: ccr;l high 

Very early, conditions arose that I i « t errunmar 

school .0 i^orc the “’leg- pS^H b^rrollege 
schools influenced some high sd rTsnectabiUty. In communities 

preparatory curriculum m order g ,E.j,i„h school came to scr\c 
^■hfeh did not havo a Latin *^gg t P“^- 

Ihe dual purpose of college P^P^ ,),„ Latin grammar school in 

suits. In 1826 a move was made to classical Ian- 

PlymouUi, ^education tvoold bo available. In the 

guages and a Lowell, Massachusetts, and Port- 

lS30's several an English education and at 

land, Maine, established high | 

the same time preparing boys s, niggling desperately to 

become in fact a college pr^aral o' H ^ ^88 

maintain its status as a ® aVed in the high school cur- 

of life. Gradually two disUnct PP , 

riculum: the English course 'tunics needed for mllego entrance 

Although high schooU '7' f to iWs fact. They continued 

it was some lime before coUcg g a Cjeck for all students appl>* 

to hold entrance examinaUons in examinations and «cre 

tag. By 1860 many colleges had tun^ « wnuc , 

4anLg dtese to taclndo P™P».“‘‘,"“' 

Tl'cn, in 1870, die pr^tdent of dm ^ 7 ‘.’“'"‘"f °"h 

graduates of approved high sc j,,™ gc designated to inspect i g 

L suggested that a faculty His idea war ai. 

seltooIs'U detemitac which staid P^ mij Uex-s iiem 

eepted by many colleges .gh’seliools. Hie 'appm'^ 

busy taspeedng and “PP'‘’'’"S";^^'^L f„dtisUtulioin "i 

!rd4'Sr“Se.data"tawd^^^ 
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education. This education was free to all who could meet the intellectual 
standards. While most colleges charged tuition, state institutions were 
appearing in ever-increasing numbers to offer tax-supported college an 
professional preparation to all who could qualify. 


Strengthening the Educational Ladder 


When Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard University, addressed the 
department of superintendents of the National Education Association m 
Washington in 1888, he asked the question, “Can School Programmes e 
Shortened and Enriched?” This challenged educators at all levels to re 
think the nation’s educational structure and consider reforms that changjUg 
conditions demanded. Eliot was particularly concerned with the fact tha 
young people were entering college at or near nineteen years of age an 
graduating around twenty-three. He contrasted this with the fact that the 
European systems graduated their young people three to five years earlier. 
At tlic annual meeting of the National Education Association in 1890, he 
returned to this issue in an address, “The Gap Between the Elemental 
Schools and the Colleges." He pointed to the inefficiencies rampant m 
both the elementary and the high school. , 

As a result of the questions raised in the minds of educators by Eliots 
repeated attacks upon the educational ladder, the Association, in 189-, 
appointed a Committee of Ten with Eliot as chairman to study elementary 
and high schools and make recommendations for improvement. The com- 
mittee chose nine subjcct-maltcr areas taught in the high school and or- 
ganized subcommittees of ten experts each to study these areas and recom- 
mend necessary revisions in the method of teaching, the placement of the 
subject, and the length of time it should be given in the curriculum. Ah 
members of these committees were college professors, subject-matter 
dalisls. 


Tlic Committee of Ten took all the recommendations of the subcom 
mittccs and correlated them into a report dealing with tlie American 
school system from the first grade through the high school. Their report 
to the ^Vssociation, published in 1893, was based on the theory of menta 
discipline and concerned mainly with developing a uniform curriculum 
for admission to college. It was cautious and conservative. 

Although many of the recommendations of this committee appear un- 
justified today, they did stimulate wide discussion, which resulted in many 
clungfs in the American school pattern. Tire committee held that some 
subjects should be taught earlier in the child’s development. It felt lli^* 
commercial and industrial subjects had no place in a college preparatory 
program. At the same time it stressed the need for greater attention to 
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Hon, as well as morality and religious indoctrinaUon. Only two 
were established during the seventeenth centurj': Har\-ard and \\ilham 
and Mar)'. From the opening of the eighteenth centurj' until the Re\o u- 
tionarj' War, seven colleges were organi 2 ed; Yale, Princeton, Penns) 
vania, Columbia, Browm, Rutgers, and Dartmouth. All of these, save Penn 
sj'lvania, owed tlieir allegiance to Protestant churches. Between 1/80 an 
the close of the eighteenth cenluiy', eighteen new colleges were create 
Of these only eight were church moti\'ated, while six were nonsectarian 
and four were state instilulions, 

These statistics indicate that new forces were becoming formative in t e 
area of higher education. The religion-centered college was giv’ing 
institutions \vith a more liberal attitude toward Christian doctrine. The 
nmver colleges were religious, many training young men for missionai) 
ser\iee, hut their approach to religion was becoming less formal and re- 
strictive. Crecdal requirements for admission were being dropped, an 
complete religious libert)' was becoming a practice on many campus^* 
Stales were entering the picture, providing higher education for their 
dlirens at public expense. The nonsectarian and the state-supported col- 
leges reflected a been concern for the separation of church and state U' 
the wake of Increasing diversity in religious beliefs. 

More than fifty new colleges and universities were established dunn| 
the first quarter of the nineteenth century. Many of these were in the Sooth 
and West, reflecting the fact that large numbers of graduates from easteiR 
colleges were moving into these arc*as and carty'ing with them their con- 
cem for higher education. Some of lhc*se newer colleges were influenced 
by the agricultural theories of the French Physiocrats and Pestaloz^ 
Courses in agriculture were to be found in their curricula, some establish^ 
farms in connection with their campuses, and many students were enabled 
to cam part of their expenses by working in the fields. 


Tun D.vrtmouth College Decision 

After the Bevolulionar)' War the newlv formed states set about cic 
ating colleges, or universities, under their support and control, offering 
bigbcT education more or less free to their citizens. North Carolina pr^ 
vidc-d in its constitution of 1776 for “one or more universities." By 
was ahl^ to open its mm state university. Vermont, in 1777, made foundinS 
a state university part of its constitution. In ISOl Georgia opened 
state university, and South Carolina follmved in 1805. As states contem- 
p.ated mtabbsbing publicly controlled institutions of higher education. 
was logical lliat some vsould explore ihc possibilities of taking over suo- 
cessful private colleges. These private mstitutioas were quasi-public agon* 
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cks. Some were reeemng wteidics from the rtate and "’“"J “ 
bers o( the state govcmmcnl sitting on their hoards. It seemed logical to 
many that the state should step in and acquire one or more of these insti- 
tutions for the educational welfare of all the people, 
convert Yale, William and Mao’, Pennsylvania, and Columbia mto 

institutions. Each college fought this move '■'gM™ )'' Dartmouth 

waicn the state of New Ilampsliirc sought to tale over Dar^ouui 
roHcPc a bitter stnicde developed. Tliis had significant political over- 

sided in the original charter grantij ) g Webster repre- 

argued before the United ^uP Marshall handed 

senting the college, his allege charterwas a contract, 

down the court's decision to the elf brought to an end 

protected from invasion under t independent colleges into state 

attempts on the part of states “ J™ a„!,atlng funds that their wealtli 

institutions. It gave ° [i,„,io„ design^ated. It also forced states 

would remain In control of th anv pallcm already part of the 

to create their own Hampshire established the University 

educational tradition. In 18 with Dartmouth College, 

of New Hampshire, in no way connected svitn 


THE 


E UNIVERSITY MOVEMENT IN AMERICA 
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:kground , Amprica of the uni- 

IntU the nineteenth cenmryli^ ss^ " htTheen deve.opng 
sily approach to higher f fo, settlers in German commu- 
'c late in the seventeenth cenloiy. (jpnnan iimversities, 

IS, especially in P“"’>''X’"doSenfShighereducalioninthisMun. 

thoy had no voice in the b„ most leaders in Eng 

What they advocated wo* ““ “7” ,L„ cathedral chore 
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scats of sterile theological controvcisies, lacking in intellectual vigor, «tal- 
it\', or progress. Tlic Pictistic movement inspired Elector FredencK o 
Brandenburg to establish the University of Halle in 1694, “the first m 
cm universit)’.” Here freedom of inquir)* l>ecamc a religion. Scholars dmu'n 
to the university turned from ancient authorilic.s to investigate the unu erse 
as they found it. Tlie teacher was a scliolar adding to man’s knowledge 
and leading his students to explore the unknowm with him. Aulhontatuc 
texts were abandoned for free discover^'. Universit)' students were ^houg 
of as mature men free to do research, to think and challenge. Any uni 
that might be placed on these activities were believed to be destructive o 
the true purpose of a universit)'. 

As this approach to higher education grew in Germany, creative sc o ars 
became associated with the great universities that developed: Jena, Ber m. 
Heidelberg, Konigsberg, and others. In contrast, Roger Aschams 
to introduce research at Cambridge in England was bitterly opposed ) 
the established church, forcing scholars such as Bacon, Locke, Darv'TO* 
Spencer, and Mill, to do their work outside the college communit)’. 

German universities looked to the gj-mnasium and other sccondai) 
schools to prepare young men for study and research at the college les 
^Vhile England turned over the study of law and medicine to 
prenticeship s)’stcm and offered in Its colleges the A-B. degree in the hoe 
arts, German universities prepared students for the doctorate in medicin®* 
law, philosophy, and theology. Here was graduate education as distin 
guished from undergraduate. These universities proposed to prepare m 
vesligators, scholars, thinkers, not mere technical experts or schoolmasters- 
Their faculties were staffed with specialists, not tutors, men 
because of their ability to impart knowledge but because of their abiuy 
to push back the frontiers of knowledge. A student did not attend the 
versit)’ to “sit under” a teacher but to “work \vith” an innovator. He listen 
to lectures and read books, but his main purpose was to learn how' to rno'® 
freely and productively along the outer edges of knowiedge. 


DiSCOX'ERINC the Ger.man Universttv 

\Vhcn Madame de Stael’s On Germany came to the attention of 
Ticknor in 1814, it fired him with a desire to visit Prussia and see for bunse 
the universities she pictured. Finding no teacher of German in Boston, ® 
had to dig out the language himself from a dictionary borrow'ed from ® 
friend in New Hampshire. By 183.5. when an English translation of Victor 
Cousin s Rapport sur TEtat de llnstrtiction Publique en Prusse (Report on 
the State of Public Education in Prussia) appeared, many leading educate 
w'ere ready to look to the German imiversity for suggestions for betterioS 
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American Inglier ediicalion. Thk was tollms-cd by signiBcant reports from 
American educators who visited Geimaiiy in an effort to understand wW 
was happening there in the entire field otedn^Uon: Horace M ^ Hcn^ 
Barnard Calvin Stowe, and others. During the nineteenth century an in- 
creasing number of American students enrolled in German universities 
Slgen, Berlin, Halle, Leipaig. K<nngsberg--and 

SLmrdmlesm'dTssumdhr^^^^ 

ginning to tlunk in terms oE frc ^ ^ Cities of American colleges; 
S r m”efatrtr.;m- Ltest scholars from thelr native 
universities. 

Tappan at the UNrrensrrv op Michioan 

Among those who risited rtemhiTd W reconstrurt 

studied in German universrtiK, a „|__eered in Germany were sev- 
Ameriean higher education along ^ y Qne was Henry P. Tap- 
oral who became presidents of spent some lime 

pan, a graduate of Union his 4 ws on higher 

in Germany and recounted lus ,55, 

education, in the American East were too 

Tappan was consnneed education to tolerate the Ger- 

wedded to the English ^ an invitation to 

man university idea. Consequently 1852. There the public 

become president of the University Cousin’s thinking, and foundefi 

sehoelsystem had felt the iu.paetof WmC™s^ ^^^.^__|^^^^ 

of the uLersity were of a system_of public in- 

only as an inseparable part, and 

struction,” "the culmination of “ ^ ^ association of schohits f 

The Conteoverst sccMng to transform 

The work of Tappan at Mj^JI^JI^fAnes stirred advt^^^^' ^ 
American higher ‘ defense of their position. 

English college idea to a vigorous riete 
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versy reached a climax with the inauguration of Charles W. Eliot as 
president of Harvard in 1869. By this time the issues had become dear. 
Students were demanding that colleges offer preparation for secular yo^ 
tions. Modem languages, applied sciences, and social studies w'cre gaming 
in popularity, and pressures to give them a more prominent place in e 
college curriculum were increasing. Professional training could no onger 
be assigned to the apprentice system, and colleges were being urge to 
undertake this preparation. The German ideal of creative research 
challenging traditional college orthodoiy. These developments broug 
into sharp relief the question as to which should dominate higher educa 
tion in America — the traditional college or the university. 

Impressed by the success of the university idea at Michigan and by 
increasing numbers of students attending those institutions that had ma e 
provision for newer courses and practices, a number of college presiden 
advocated reforms. Among these were Andrew Dickson White at Come , 
Frederick A. P. Barnard at Columbia, Daniel Coit Gilman at Johns Hop- 
kins, David Starr Jordan at Leland Stanford, and William Rainey Harper 
at Chicago. These men struggled to reshape their institutions to imitate 
more closely the Prussian example. 

Their efforts were challenged vigorously by those who felt that they 
\vere destroying all that w-as good and wholesome in higher education- 
Chief among the champions of tradition was Noah Porter, soon to become 
president of Yale. In The American College and ihe American TeopUy^ 
attacked every proposal of the university group and pleaded for retenti^ 
of that which had been proved good in the past- He espoused the 
curriculum, the study of Latin, Greek, and mathematics, the lock-step 
four-year-class system, the textbook method of instruction, common donm- 
tories, rigid supervosion of student life, institutional religion, the coJle$s 
tutor, and strict segregaUon of boys and girls. He belie^'ed that should ao)' 
of these practices be abandoned, the culture of the people would be sO 
radically changed that "the existence of this countrj’ as a country” woul 
be threatened. 

Porter was answered bj' Andrew Ten Brooks, a member of the Niichigan 
faculty, in Ilitiory of the American State University. Brooks sought tosho^ 
that the state university* built along German lines was a natural cap^^^ 
to a public school system and a necessary unit in the American educatioi^ 
ladder. He cn\’isioned the child starting in a free public school that ^ 
to meet his nec-ds as a c-itizen of a democrao*, progressing b>' clean)' 
marked steps through the elementary school, the grammar school, and in^ 
the high school and graduation. From there he saw the better minds mosiyg 
into higher education and on to the frontiers of knowledge. He felt 
the secondary’ schools of America should prepare young people for v 
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in the university and that the university should prepare them for the pro- 
fessions and for self-motivated researdi. 

Tiie New University 

Botl. sides in this eontroversy had merit. Gradually « ^ 
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were far ahead of the times, she was forced to close the institution and 
devote her energies to writing and lecturing in the interest of vyomens 
rights. , 

Mary Lyons, a child of poor parents who had been able to attend a 
female academy only by working for her keep and tuition, determii^ to 
develop a college for middle class women equal to the best available to 
men. In 1837 she opened Mount Holyoke Female Seminary 
chusetts. She stressed intellectual attainment, kept free from social ^ a 
liance,” and allowed the domestic subjects to serv’C poor girls who mig f 
use this knowledge to help pay tlicir way in college. Here was a true 
college for women. 

Slowly, since opposition to the education of women beyond the common 
school w’as severe, colleges for women were appearing, especially in tne 
West and South. In 1836 the Georgia Female College was opened in 
Macon, Georgia. Others, often small and of little consequence, were 
founded and began conferring degrees on their graduates. In 1833 Oberun 
College was opened in Oberlin, Ohio, with coeducaUon as its major iniW' 
vation. When Horace Mann became president of Antioch College, ne 
instituted coeducaUon at that institution. The West moved rapidly tow'ard 
coeducation in both its private and state insUtuUons for two reasons: it ^vas 
socially sound as well as a source of increased revenue. 

Eastern institutions resisted coeducation but eventually permitted 
establishment of colleges for women alongside or nearby colleges for men. 
Barnard College at Columbia, Radcliffe College at Harvard, and Sophie 
Newcomb College at Tulane were concessions to women on the part o 
institutions not ready to accept women on the same intellectual level as 
men. 


The Graduate School 

With the university came the idea of graduate study, a period of ^d 
vanced work beyond the bachelor’s degree. Feeble attempts to mo'® 
along orthodox lines toward a higher degree were made early in the nin® 
teenth century. As a result of a gift from the English philosopher Georg® 
Berkeley, Yale, in 1814, boasted a small group of students who carried 
education beyond the standard degree requirements, but the college di 
not confer its first doctorate until 1861. Stepping out rather ambitiously hi 
its first moves to become a university in the German tradition, Michigan 
in the 1850 s offered a University Course” of some twenty subjects. Thia 
attracted a small number of students during the latter half of the century* 
Although Harvard made some exploratory attempts at graduate work in 
the early years of the century, it was not until Eliot became president that 
true graduate work was available diere. 
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All these so-called "gradaate schools" were in fact mere appendages of 
undergraduate coUeges, subject to their tradition and imitaUvc of therr 
methods and ideals. The first true school for graduate study alon„ Gcmian 
lines was Johns Hopkins Gnhersity. opened in B^tmore, m 

1876 under the presidency of Daniel Coit Gilman. This " as ii n , , 

Hon tee from past tradition, unhampered by college tinnkmg. and with 
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each professional school to designate the individual’s status in terms o 
competenc)’ and were only loosely related to degrees in other colleges or 
schools of the complex. 

This pattern of university organization is a natural cause of academic 
antagonisms. Students of a graduate school, with its insistence upon re- 
search and exact scholarship, have difficulty in being civil to colleagues in 
professional schools who are concerned with employment, service, an 
effectiveness outside academic walls. 

The American university is like nothing else in the world. It is a product 
of American life and need. It has taken from the colleges, universities, an 
secondary schools of Europe but has woven all into a truly American 
institution serving the divergent needs of a dynamic society. 


FEDERAL CONCERN FOR EDUCATION 
A Continuing Controversy 

Although the general principle of state education was accepted through- 
out the country, rc*pcated attempts were made during the nineteenth cen- 
tury to involve the federal government in schools at all levels. States were 
willing, and often anxious, to receive federal funds for strengthening their 
school structures but feared federal control. At the same time sentiment 
favoring more federal participation in education was reflected in hills in- 
troduced in Congress during the later years of the century. In 1870 Repre* 
.scnlalivc George F. Hoar of Massachusetts introduced a bill compcll**^o 
the states to establish an efficient s>'stcni of schools. Those failing to meet 
nationally determined standards were to be placed under the control of a 
federally-appointed superintendent of schools and his inspectors and taxed 
by the federal government for the support of their schools. This would have 
meant in effect a federal system of education and federal interference in 
any state failing to measure up to national criteria. The bill was opposed 
by powerful forces and did not come to a vole. In the same year the Perce 
hill in the House and the Burnsides bill in the Senate provided for the use 
of income from the sale of public lands for education. Though both bilb 
passed their respective houses, neither c-ould be carried through both 
houses. 

Senator Henrj- W. Blair of New Hampshire tried five times during the 
l^ffs to persuade Congrc*ss to pass a bill granting states aid from federal 
funds for better schools hut failed on c-ach occ-asion. His bills Iiad the sup- 
port of laW, some business groups, the Republican Party, many Protestant 
churches, and llic National Education Association, but were opposed h> 
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Bureau of Education. In 1930 its name was changed to the Office of Edu- 
cation. Nine years later it was incorporated into the Federal Secuntj' 
Agency. Eventually it was made a part of the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation, and Welfare. In spite of its many changes in name and affiliation, its 
function has remained fairly constant: to collect statistical data, conduct 
research, and disseminate information concerning the status and progress 
of American education. 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHIES DURING 
THE NINETEENTH CENTURY 


A Chancing Picture 

At the beginning of the nineteenth century the United States looked to 
Europe for most of its philosophical orientation. As the century continued, 
European importations came under more careful scrutiny, while the nation 
Ixjgan to assort its individuality and create new ideas and institutions that 
in time would influence Europe. During the first half of the century French 
humanilarianism sci^’ed to strengthen American democracy. English indi" 
vidualism and technological development were felt, especially by the 
middle classes. German idealism and transcendental philosophy were at- 
tractive to many. 

After the Civ'll War a spirit of nationalism began to be felt in many 
quarters, and the conv'iclion grew that the nation had become mature 
enough to break with Europe intellectually and create its own patterns 
of thought. Since America was a melting pot of many European cultures, 
it was natural that it would incorporate much from each and that its dis- 
tinctive culture would reflect this background. 


Realism and Modern Science 

Tlic idealism of the early nineteenth century came under heavy attack 
bj* those interested in advances in biological and physical sciences. 
manism, the classics, speculations so ress-arding to the idealists, all seemed 
so much wasted chort to a people fascinated by material success in ^ 
society so recently charac-terized by the open frontier and nosv beginning 
to feci the certainly of modem industry. Realism was vv'inning over ideal- 
ism, and the security of science was more to be desired than arid 
tion. A group of English scholars contributed to this development in 
-America. 
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Charles Robert Darwin 
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superior in research and academic freedom to anything in Englan^ 
for works of profound research on any subject . “ 1°' ^ 

stricken German universit)- turns out more produce of that Und in on 
year tlian our vast and wealthy foundaHons elaborate m ten. he cfer ed. 
kferring to Grote, Mill. Faraday, Robert Brosvn. Lyle, and Danvm 
Husley concluded that "these men are what th.^ are m virtue 
naUvc intellectual force, and of a strength of character "*1 h W1 nm 
recognize impediments. They are not trained m the courts of the Temp 

“inse of a scientific education he drew “ 

purpose of attaining real culture, an 

least as effectual as an exclusively literaiy educabon. Holding to this port 
tion. he believed that both scientific and literaiy studies were necessary lor 
the tnily educated man. 

Impact on America 

Darwin. Spencer, and Huxley were Englishmen who developed wthin 
the English culture though not necessarily in the English 
Structure. Tliey attacked the humanistic, classical education that naa ^ - 
come solidly entrenched in tlieir native land and that looked with disdain 
upon the claims of the sciences. Th^' and their ideas about education 
^s'erc feared by most leaders of English thought. 

In iVmerica these men found fertde soil for their point of view. Here 
was a democratic approach to schooling and a growing \%’illingness to oo ' 
at nenv ideas and incorporate them into the intellectual life of the iwbon. 
Traditional religion with its supematuralism was being challenge sue 
cessfully by Unitarianism, which had appeared very early in the rcntury 
at IlaiA-ard. ^^'hile William E. Channing was preaching that reh’gion was 
not so much *dogma and theologj' as ethical living, other Unitarians w ere 
urging their c-onsliluenls to improve social conditions, champion social 
movements, and join in reform as a means of showing their Christianity. 

Wben the thcon' of evolution appeared, it found many prepared to 
at it sdenliBcallv and seek to adjust its implications to Christianity. Philip 
Schaff at Union^Tlieological Scininar>% Orello Cone at St. LawTcnce Uni- 
versity, and ministers of leading liberal churches — Henr^’ Ward Beecher, 
Phillips Brook-s, Washington Gladden, L)-man Abbott, and John Fish— 
aciivcly supported the position that any religious belief that could not 
stand the searching study of a scientific mind was not suitable to the needs 
of man in this new age. Tlieir position was attacked b)’ the fundamentalists, 
and for more than a centurv' the battle has raged from many American 
pulpits. 
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^\*hile at Antioch he became interested in psj'chology and in 1876 re- 
signed to study wth William James at Han-ard, where in 1S78 he ^^'as 
granted the doctorate. From there he returned to Genrnany to study uith 
Wilhelm Wundt, Hermann Helmholtz, and other noted scholars at Berlin, 
Bonn, Heidelberg, and Leiprig. Tliesc experiences made him familiar uith 
the latest research in llicology, philosophy, physiologv*, anthropolog)-, hi- 
ology, anatomy, ps\*cholog)*, and neurolog)’ and able to cut across the lines 
of demarcation fchveen these areas uith skill and understanding. 

From 1851 to he was professor of psj'cholog)* at Johns Hopkins 
UniversiU*. There he established the 6rst formal pss’cholog)’ lalroratory in 
the United States. Several men destined to become frontiersmen in the 
fields of ps)*choIo 2 \' and cducab'on were attracted to his classes and his 
laboraton-. These included John De\ve)-, Joseph Jastrtns', and J, McKcen 
Cattell. It was during this period that Hall made his now famous study 
of The Contents of Childrens Minds on Entering School. 

In ISSS he was elected president of newly fonned Clark University- 
From 1SS9 to 1919 he engaged in educational and pn'chological research, 
teaching a small group of ads-anced scholars, and creating at Clark a true 
universitj* in the German meaning of the term. There he des-eloped his 
culture-epoch theon- and ^^TOte his famoris study of Adolescence (19(H). 
In 1SS7 he founded the American Journal of Pstjchologrj, which he edited 
until 1921, and through which he published many of his most significant 
papers. Although he resigned from Clark Universitj' in 1920, he continued 
to be actise in research and publication until his death in 1924. 

Evolution of the Mind 

Dan\-m had proved to Hall s satisfaction the evolution of the biological 
organism from its simplest forms to man. His Origin of Species made it 
necessarj' for scholars in all fields to rethink their data and place it clearlj- 
in the evolutionaij' process. Ps\ cholog\% Hall felt, was faced ssith the proV 
lem of tracing the evolution of mental life. This he accepted as his mission, 
and to it he desoted the major portion of his adult life. 

Hall concluded from his research that the development of pl^'sical life 
has been at all times accompanied bj- de\ eloping mind. In the untold 
mfflema of the past when the first Ii\-ing cell took form, there svas potenfial- 
itj' for mental behasior. Throughout the years from then until the present, 
psjchic life has been taking shape. He held that hunger is the most 
primitive cause of actisitj', creating interest and curiosity. The hungrj- 
single cell reaches out for food, and this reaching marks the origin of 
mental life. So stronglj’ did he believe this that be \%TOte, *Tlie amoeba 
has a soul or else man has none." 
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As ^-gher forms of life appeared. locomotion became more clBcjcnt. In 
time the nervous system dewJoped and mental life lifted to a hfclicr 
plane. This nervous system grew in conipIc.>dty, cold-blooded reptiles gJ^■e 
way to warm-blooded mammals, and in due time man anpeared. As (he 
claw became a liand, (he brain developed. The mind, he held, "is hand- 
made ” Tlirough this entire process from primaeval ooze to man. mental hfo 
evolved along with the body. At various stages in this evolution appeared 
language, arts, the senses, the emotions, and esentuall)', in tribal srcioty, 
the soul of man. This was flail's theory of genetic psycholo^, a theory of 
the evolution of the psyche. 


Recapitulation and Psychic Evolution 

Time and again, as scholirs has'e studied (be universe and fn.in, there 
have been those who sensed a parallelism betsvecn the hvo, By llic 
eighteenth century it svas generally accepted (hat the Imman race, from 
its earliest forms to the present, had developed by stages that can be 
identified in the life pattern of any individual. Writers referred to the 
infancy of the race, to its childhood and jisuth, and finally to maturity 
passing into old age. The eighteenth centui)’ was, to many of these 
thinkers, the final stage in racial do'clopmcnt. 

Hall bulU on this tradition. The individual, be believed, will in liis move* 
ment from birth to maturity repeat the evolution of (he race. TIic embryo 
passes through stages of development characteristic of the earliest historj’ 
of the race. The child, beginning at the moment of hirth, repeats the 
periods of human development from primitive life to the present. Itcsiilts 
of all these racial experiences are stored up in the individual and p.isied 
on through heredity. This explains man’s instincts and impubes. At tire 
earliest stages of growth tht'sc \serc needed to assrrrc proper functioning 
and prepare for the next stage. Later they become vestigial, fossfiired 
psychic habits, \vhicli may reappear in dreams or moments of fancy. JI.ill 
attempted to prow that just as the cxohnng organism retains wsfigial 
organs, so tlie mind retnins mental procre-scs necessary in Us past but no 
longer useful. 

Trm Child Study Movexient 

flail s recapitulation theorj' wns part of his more general thesis nf child 
development, a thesis which he dcvelopwl through Uic scientific obsena- 
tion and study of the grojw’ng individual lie held tbit to tc.ich tire chutl. 
one must know him thoroughly. A few studies of children Iwd 
the late nineteenth centur>'. D.irwin Iwd written bit A IJio^repfitrcfSMc/i 
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of an Infant in 1877. Prcycrs The Mind of the Child appeared in 1880. It 
remained for Hall to publish, the same year, the most definitive work on 
the subject to appear in the centurj'. Contents of the Child's ^^ind on 
Entering School Other studies by Hall and bis students followed, creating 
a lively interest in child study, along with the realization that only as wc 
know the child scientifically can we hope to develop curricula and meth- 
odology calculated to accomplish our goals. 

Hall’s major contribution to modem cduc-ational psj’chology was his 
two-volume work; Adolescence; Its Psi/chofogi/ and Its Relations to PhijS’ 
iologtj, Andiropologi/, Sociologtj, Sex, Crime, Religion, and Education. The 
title itself is evidence of the vastness of the author’s ambition. Only a man 
with Hall’s background and familiarity with all the sciences could have 
written the hook. It proved to be epoch-making. The beginnings of the 
junior high school, changes in secondary school method and curricula, 
and more understanding attitudes toward adolescents on the part of par- 
ents, teachers, and soaal and religious workers all stem from this book 
and the studies that it stimulated. 

Teaching the Developing Child 

The child grows by distinct stages that represent eras of racial history. 
Education must be adapted to each stage to further its most complete un- 
folding, which is the best preparation for the next stage. Infancy, from 
birth to four, is the stage in which sense organs are most active, physical 
growth is rapid, and the child develops movements which are basic to 
self-preserv’ation. Childhood, from four to eight, is the stage when imagi- 
nation dominates. This must be stimulated by rich cultural er^eriences 
and freedom to work out the results of this imagination in play. Here the 
child is a savage living through the stages of myth-maldng, poetry, and 
legend. Youth, from eight to twelve, is the stage in which intellectual 
powers dev'elop while physical growth sIonvs do%vn. The child needs drill, 
repetition, ritual, and regimentation as means of stabilizing his character. 
At this stage he needs clearly defined authority to give him the security 
and certainty to cany him through the storm and stress of puberty. Adoles‘ 
cence, from puberty to full maturity, corresponds to the period of racial 
maturity. Here regimentation and authority give way to free play of in- 
terests. The young persons enthusiasms are to be fed and encouraged to 
develop to the fullest. Inspiration, appreciation, intuitive understanding, 
and enrichment are the methods and goals of learning. The individual must 
see the totality of things rather than concentrate on details. The emotional 
and intellectual phases of life “must be kept in close contact wth each 
other.” 
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ISSUES AND ANSW^ERS 

A truly American system of education took shape during the nineteenth 
century. Discrete schools were built into an educational ladder. The states 
moved to create their own universities and professional schools as cap- 
stones of their free public school structures. The German-type university, 
concentrating on research and graduate study, appeared. Along with these 
came basic issues that had to be resolved if the system was to function as 
part of a democracy. Before the centut)' came to a close the nation bad 
%%Testled with these issues and come up with some answers, Nvhich w'ere 
in fact broad statements of ipoVtey determining the future of public edu- 
cation in America. 

Centraleatto-v and Localis.m in Control 

Localism dominated colonial education. The school was a private or 
community institution. The law of 1647 sought to encourage local support 
of schools and brought the colony into the picture only when other agen- 
cies failed. As the value of public education became more evident, it was 
clear that local effort would have to be supplemented by centralized con- 
trol and administration. As legislatures, responding to grensing public 
pressure and the leadership of perceptive governors and members, began 
passing law's to effect greater centralization, they were opposed by those 
championing localism. Thus two approaches to the public school system 
vied for the voters' allegiance. During the nineteenth century these were 
incorporated into an administrative structure that took from both and 
effected a w'Orking balance between the two. 

As states began to pass laws governing schools and appropriate monty 
or designate certain revenues for public education, it became necessary to 
administer these at the state level. In 1812 New York established the first 
state superintendency of public instruction and appointed Gideon Hawley 
to the post Although Hawley worked diligently to bring some order out 
of the chaotic conditions which characterized education in the state, his 
office was abolished in 1S2I and his duties placed in the office of the secre- 
taiy' of state. In 1SS4 the superintendency was reconstituted. Meanwhile 
other states were organizing stale departments of education, headed by 
superintendents, to enforce school laws, conduct research and make re- 
ports, super\-ise schools, disburse state funds, and establish minimum 
standards for buildings, curricula, qualifications of teachers, and support- 
By the close of the century* it was generally accepted that state legisla- 
tures should pass laws goseming the school system svithin each state and 
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licit a dcp.irtnu-nl of education administered by a stale supcrinlcDdont 
should supervise the system and advfae the legislature on educational 
m.jtters. 

Tills did not mean that local control and support uould bo jiboUslicd. 
Lach stair granted cnnsldewblt* pmver to coftifTitmifics and considered 
stsste officuls rrsponsihle for cffcctiw tiso of this power at the local level. 
Counties fleeted scliool Imrds and county superintendents to see that 
state pron’sions were c.-irri«I out and that local initiative swis encouraged. 
Tliosc oilicials gathered datn for the slate oQice, dLslrihutcd state funds, 
nnd aided in determining and collecting school t.xTcs, 

As cities grew in sire, the slates turned osx-r to them considerable author* 
ity to fashion and oi>erato their schools, fliiffalo, Louis\'ille. Providence, St. 
Louis, nnd Springfield, Mass.irl)u$clls, were among tlic first to elect school 
bo.irds nnd <*staiiltsli (he office of city superintendent of schools in tlie 
1830s. Others follow cd so tlwi hy the end of the centurj' the coimtiy had 
accepted a pattern of school ndminhlralion centralized in each slate, but 
with considerable rt*sponsib{hty delegated to local boards chosen by the 
people and to local superintendents, usually designated by the boards. As 
some communities grew beyond the limits a)lo^ving for eilecfive irrclividiial 
supersisfon, two new' elements appeared. The superintendency became a 
large ofiicc slafTcd hy assistant supcrintcndcnls, experts in the difTerent 
areas of cducjlion, and clerks, all responsible to the superintendent who 
in turn was responsible to the board, llic bo.ard had a dual responsibility— - 
to the people who had clctte<l it and to the state under whose laws it 
functioned. Tlic second new element svas the scliool principal, who was 
given responsibility for a single building and w'as accountable to the 
superintendent. 

At the opening of the tweniicUi century, the American school system 
had become an institution in svhich the issue of localism versus centraliza- 
tion had been resolved in a working p.atlcm of divided responsibility. 
While the n.ation.vl government was barred from any direct interference 
in state educational matters, the states Jiad assumed their responsibilities 
under the federal Constitution, ns interpreted by the courts, and their own 
state* constitutions. Tliey had more or less strong state boards and sHIfed 
state superintendents. State legislatures bad p.'issed much intelligent legis- 
lation governing public schools. Local communities, including small dis- 
tricts, counties, and cities, had chosen their boards and superintendents 
under state laws and entrusted to tl)em wide areas of responsibih^. Tliese 
boards had organized their local systans with teachers, administrators, 
experts, and clerks. Tin's, wnth some polishing and reorientation due to 
changing conditions, was the administrative pattern of education carried 
into the twentieth century and down to the present. 
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Religious Schools— Public Funds 

The first amendment to the Constitution, as interpreted by the courts, 
established the principle of the separation of church and state. As the 
public school s)'stem developed during the nineteenth century and as 
increasing amounts of public money were made available for its support 
and expansion, those interested in reli^ous schools felt that since these 
institutions were caring for the education of a sector of society’s children, 
they should share in this bounty. Both England and Canada provided for 
public support of church schools, and it seemed logical to many that the 
United States should follow their example. Others came to believe that 
freedom of education would be guaranteed only if public funds were con- 
fined (o public education, leaving each religious group free to educate its 
children as it saw fit and was able. 

An earl)’ decision in this controversy came from New York State. The 
Free School Society, founded in 1805, and three religious and philan- 
thropic societies were receiving aid from the stale legislature. As Catholics 
grew in numbers and began founding schools for the education of their 
children, their leaders turned to the stale for assistance. In the early 
1840's Bishop John Hughes appealed to the stale for tax funds. Failing to 
receive support, he proposed to take the matter to the people as an issue 
in state elections. In 1842 the legislature staled the concensus of the people 
when it ruled that “no school ... in which any religious sectarian doctrine 
or tenet shall be taught . . . shall receive any portion of the school monej'S 
to be distributed.'' 

Massachusetts in 1555, after a bitter struggle over the issue, ruled that 

all moneys raised by taxation , . , for the support of public schools, 
and all moneys which may be appropriated by the state for the support 
of common schools, shall be applied to ... no other schools than those 
which are conducted according to larv, under the order and superin- 
tendence of the authorities of the town or city in which the money is 
to be expanded- . . . Such money shall nc%'cr be appropriated to any 
religious sect for the maintenance, cxclusi%‘ely, of its o^^■n schools. 

The Illinois constitution of JS70 proWded strict prohibitions against 
c\’t-r expending public money “in aid of any church or sectarian purpose. 
By the close of the century the people of the United States had considered 
the issue of public financing of sectarian education carefully, debated it 
widely and often bitterly, listened to arguments des'clopcd and presented 
In* (lie finest minds and tongues on all sides, and decided that the only w'oy 
to guarantee a strong, free public educational sj’stem for all children, 
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while protecbng each religious group in its freedom to educate accordiue 
to rls conscience, was to devote pubUc funds to public schools. The 
twentieth centu^ was to see this position challenged clfectivcly and the 
or separation” pierced in many places. 


CoMPULsony Education 

The Massachusetts Jaiv of 1642 was a compulsory education law, re- 
quiring parents or guardians to see that each child received the minimum 
education. The law of 1647 was a compulsory school maintenance lau’, 
requiring that communities maintain schools to which children might go 
if their parents or guardians wished. Neither required children to attend 
school. The freedom of the individual to choose both the method of edu’ 
^ eating his charges and (he amount of education beyond the minimum was 
protected even in colonial days. 

Jefferson \vas convinced that the presen-ation of a free America rested 
upon a literate population. Martin Luther had argued that just as the slate 
has the moral autljority to draft citizens to defend it, so it must have equal 
authoritj' to force children to receive an education. The western world 
came Neiy early to accept Jefferson's thesis but waited until well into the 
nineteenth ceaturj* to implement Luthers position. As American culture 
demanded better education, and as thousands of immigrants came from 
all European nations, it became clear to many that some form of com- 
pulsory school attendance 'ivas necessary (o prepare cih'sens to /unct/on 
effectively in the new society and to assimilate new citizens into the 
culture. 

In 1852 Massachusetts, recogruzing that voluntary measures were not 
adequate, passed the first compulsory school attendance law in the United 
States. This required that all children between the ages of eight and four- 
teen attend school hvelve weeks out of each year, that sit of these w'eeks be 
consecutive, and that parents failing to send their children to school be 
fined. Provision was made for exemption of the very poor, the mentally 
wea^ those receiving adequate instruction elsewhere, and those already 
sufficiently educated. The law placed in the hands of the selectmen and a 
“truant officer” the responsibility for determining exemptions and forcing 
others to comply. 

Other states follmved the example set by Massachusetts. Those of the 
industrial East moved quickly to require school attendance. By JS75 
Massachusetts had been joined by Coimectioat, New Vork, the temto^ 
of Washington, Nevada, and California. The states of the South were the 
slowest to respond. Of the last rivelve states to pass such lasvs, all were 
south of the Mason and Dixon line and all but rivo east of (he Afisstssrppi. 
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Each state’s law differed from the others, depending on the background 
of the stale. The age for starting school, amount of education required, and 
methods of enforcement varied. Gradually these laws were strengthened 
by lowering the age of entrance and raising the age of leaving, providing 
for stricter enforcement, and increasing the number of weeks or months 
of schooling required. By 1890 Massachusetts was requiring seven and 
one-half months a year between the ages of eight and fourteen. Ohio had 
the highest requirement, keeping children in school for hvelve years — 
from six to eighteen. 

These laws allowed reasonable exemptions for children who were ill, 
whose physical or mental condition made it impossible for them to profit 
from school work, who lived far from the nearest school, or who were re- 
ceiving adequate instruction e/sewhere. The latter exemption provided 
for attendance at private and parochial schools and for parents adequately 
prepared to teach their children at home. All laws limiting the right of 
parents to pick a school other than that under public control have been 
dcchired unconstitutional by the United States Supreme Court. The Ore- 
gon law, passed in 1922, requiring all children between the ages of eight 
and eighteen to attend a public school, a clear attempt to destroy parochial 
schools in that state, was struck do^vn by the Court. 

Education of the Negroes 

^Vl«lc a few Negroes arc k-nown to have come to the United States 
voluntarily, most were brought over as slaves. Before the Civil War some 
slight provision for the education of Negroes had been made in northern 
slates, and there was agitation for their freedom and education in the 
Soutli. Tlie war sharpened the ksue. Millions of slaves were freed. It has 
been estimated that at the opening of the war the plantation elite num- 
bered approximately 8,000 and owned nearly four million slaves. 

When the war came to an end and Lincoln was assassinated. Congress 
turned on the South and attempted to force Negro equalitj' with the Civil 
Bights Act of 1866 and the Fourteenth Amendment to the Constitution 
two years later. Resistance in the South to these measures resulted in the 
Beconstniclion Act of 18G7. This required each slate to reorganize its 
government, adopt a new constitution, purge itself of rebellion, and ratify 
the Fourteenth Amendment. All males of legal age, black and white, were 
allowed to vote. From the new legislatures came education laws that were 
unenforceable and that the weakened southern economy could not impl^* 
ment. In Texas a law was pissed requiring that taxes “collected from 
Africans, or persons of African descent, shall be exclusively appropriated 
for the maintenance of a system of public schools for Africans and their 
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cliiiaren." McamUulc llic Sciulh was being rationed by catpclbaggen 
from tin- Nortl. and by anli-SouIbcm whiles called scalawags. 

Wliilc a s engeful Congress w.is devising srays to punish the Sou h and 
force noithcm^cnllure upon the southerner, and the unprmcip ed were 
milhinc wlial was loft of tlic southern economy in the ^ise of helping the 
N gm gm ps of northerners ncre org..niring to help the South and maU 

"r'TsM crgrefs‘cunud''thr^^^^^ “f 

In IBOo Congress crraico ■■ / v,.cdmm’s Bureau, under 

Ahaiuhneil L/rurIr, known popi ) Negro, protect his ciiil 

the War Department. “ T. “ ^llhe Bureau worked 

riglils. and provide for his schoo i g. During this lime it spent 

to educate and advan« the 0500 schools, and cdu- 

approsimalely $0,000,000, organ - n,i]grcn The Bureau was not in 
Jed some ISO.OOO 'sVgrtKN, aduUs and d 

tune mTh the South and faded j ® a proposal that fright- 

attitudes, It urged cveduoitlon J J J ,ealawags. 

cned .soulhem svhites and ® ,^5 possibility. Teachers in 

Many Negroes were equally dubn^ ^ J ^ j „„ understanding 
Bureau schools worn Imported d. Tliey hailed the 

of the South, even though outhem white ns his 

northern soldier as the V ^ ^ iroublcmalccrs, and a tesv were 

=3 " iS! — .-c 

’'Mot effeetive help for the S-'^rnat^Sw f 

1807 George Peabody, a New E g of intellectual, iMral 

$2,000,000 -for the P''’"’'’""" “"i " » ^ the more destitute portion 
and Industrial education J „„ union.’ The money was 

of the souUiem and J^nded to aid stmgghng common 

channeled tlirough the “^^^otols, provide normal schools to pr^ 

schools, raise 'tie standards of mmIseh^.^Pj superintendent. B 

pare belter teachers and mise h ,, “'’ Jmef 

=irS3».K=.:;=s-«- 
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millionaire in 1882 with §1,000.000. IVhile this fund was expended much 

as was the’peabody money, it laid greater stress on Negro 

cation. When the Peabody Fund was dissolved, the trustees gave $..o0,000 

After the kLre of the Freedmen’s Bureau in 1870, attempt wwe made 
by Congress to provide federal funds to support education, ^e Hoar bill 
in 1870 other bills of 1872 and 1879, and the Blair bills, which came up 
repeatedly, were all defeated. Meanwhile the question of co-raaal educa- 
tion came to the front. Northerners advocated one public school system 
for all children. Although several Reconstruction governments m the 
South attempted to establish co-racial schools, by 1900 all southern states 
had declared, either in their constitutions or through legislation, m favor 
of t%vo school systems. The case of Plessey v. Ferguson, derided by the 
United States Supreme Court in 1896, established the thesis that there 
was no constitutional problem when a state provided equal facilities for 
both whites and Negroes, even though they be separate. _ 

As the ^ventieth century opened, the North, with some exceptions, had 
declared itself favorable to a single school system free to all children 
regardless of color. The South had taken the position that two systems 
more or less equal were necessary because of the inferiority of the Negro 
and factors dominant in southern culture. This remained the situation 


until the Supreme Court decision of 1954. 

One of the most telling arguments against co*rarial education was that 
the Negro did not need, and in fact could not succeed at, the kind of 
academic education offered white children. It was held that he needed 
training in areas fitting his intelligence and status in society. To provide 
this kind of education General Samuel Chapman Armstrong, in 18^, 
founded Hampton Institute along lines suggested by Fellenber^s school 
at Hofwyl. Here he emphasized character building, fanning, manual a^ 
and crafts, and teacher training. Booker T. Washington was Armstrongs 
most famous pupil. He was the chief organizer of Tuskegee Institute, 
founded in 1881, which he served as president until his death in 1915. 
other Negro colleges were founded during the nineteenth centuiy to nt 
the Negro to his status in the century’s southern culture, Fisk University m 
1865 and Atlanta University in 1867. 

\Vhile Armstrong and Washington, along with many others, were sat^- 
Bed with a separate education for the Negro to prepare him for a 
radically different from that of the southern white, the younger Negro, 
aware of the industrial renaissance in the South and his own abilities, w^ 
not satisfied with this approach to education. As a strong white midclic 
class grew, there was an increasing desire to forget the past and build a 
future in sshich the southern Negro could live in dignity with whites. Ao 
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xpression of tins attitude was the Cmjerence far Christian Education in 
tc South, founded in IS9S hy the Reverend Edward Abbott In 1901 
the Conference created the Soulhem Educational Board to provide "free 
schools for all the people.” In 1903 the Ceneral Education Board was in- 
corporated by an act of Congress to further education in all parts of the 
South. 


As (lie nation moved into the twentieth centuiy, tlie young Negroes of 
the Soutli were on the marc4i, helped by many understanding whites, to- 
ward equal opportunity in school and out. Events of the first half of this 
new centuiy were but a fruition of forces created in the South during the 
last half of (he nineteenth century. 


Rise of Teacher Education 

The first teachers in the colonies ranged all the way from scholars of 
the stature of Ezefciel Cheever to poor wives who taught a few children 
in their kitdiens. Knowledge of subject matter and orthodoxy tiere prime 
requirements. By the early ISOOs It was becoming evident that tlie pat- 
tern of schools developing in the United States demanded better pie- 
pared teachers. To serve this end normal schools under private auspices 
began to appear. Two of the most noted of these were Samuel R. Hall’s 
school in Concord, Vermont, established in 1$23, and James G, Cartel’s 
school at Lancaster, Massachusetts, founded in 1827. These were called 
normal schools from the French root of the u’ord ’'normal,” meaning 
model or rule, indicating that teachers were given rules for teaching. The 
first state-supported normal school appeared in 1B39 at Lexington, Massa- 
chusetts, a result of Horace Mann’s efforts, and was presided over by 
Gyrus Peirce. By 1898 there were 167 public normal schools in the United 
States, hfany of these schools were supported by counties and munici- 
palities. 

Most normal schools took their pupils directly from the elementary 
schools, and it was not until near 1900 that more than hvo )’ears of high 
school training was required. The course of study ran for two years and 
included the mastery of elementary school subjects along with some phi- 
losophy, history, and philosophy of education. In time nearly all normal 
schools came to include observation and practice teaching either in 
‘model” schools or in nearby public schools. 

Foreign influences were evident in much of the normal school develop- 
ment. Victor Cousin’s report on Prussian education, the reports of hiann, 
Barnard, Stowe. Brooks, Griscomb, and IVoodbridge dealing \vilh the 
advanc«s in education in France and Germany, and the Owego experi- 
ment of Edward Sheldon were among the events stimulating American 
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concern for better teacher training. Sheldon had become a Pestalozzian 
enthusiast and introduced some Pcstalozzian-trained teachers into the 
Oswego, New York, school system to help upgrade his teaching staff. In 
1861 the city fathers of Os^vego established a normal school to train teach- 
ers along the lines of Pestalozzi*s thinking. Other normal schools were 
influenced by the work that went on there, and very soon Pestalozzian 
ideas about teacher preparation were spreading to similar schools through- 
out the country. 

One of the functions of many academies was to prepare teachers for 
the several kinds of schools dotting America, before the middle of the 
nineteenth century some colleges began introducing “the art of teaching 
into their curricula. Among these were New York University in 1832, 
Brown University in 1850, and Michigan in 1860. This was followed by 
professorships of pedagogy and departments of education in such leading 
institutions as Iowa, Michigan, Wisconsin, North Carolina, and Johns 
Hopkins. Graduate instruction in education was becoming popular by 
the end of the centuiy in a number of institutions. 

In 1888 the New York College for the Training of Teachers was opened 
wth Nicholas Murray Butler as president. The same year New York Uni- 
versity offered graduate courses in teaching. Then, in 1892, the New York 
College changed its name to Teachers College and petitioned for affilia- 
tion with Columbia University. The University’s council replied, “There 
is no such subject as education and, moreover, it would bring into the 
university women who are not wanted.” By 1898 this attitude had changed 
considerably, and the college was accepted as part of the university under 
the leadership of Dean James E. Russell, who served the institution until 
1927. 

The work of normal schools, departments of education, and teachers’ 
colleges was helped materially by teachers’ institutes that came to be the 
fashion in almost every community or central town or city, the rise of 
numerous periodicals and journals dealing with different phases of educa- 
tion, and the many teachers' associations that were organized. Henry 
Barnard organized the first institute in 1839. Louis Agassiz, in 1837, insti- 
tuted the practice at Harvard of bolding summer institutes or “schools” 
for teachers. This was followed by extension courses to better prepare 
teachers already in service. Among the early educational journals keeping 
teachers informed as to advances in the profession were the Academician, 
1818, and Russell’s American Journal of Education, 1855 to 1881. Added 
to these were the journals published and edited by Mann, Barnard, and 
other pioneers in American education. Organizations of teachers advo- 
cating better schooling and preparation were The American Institute of 
Instruction, 1830, and the National Teachers Association, 1857, which be- 
came the Natiorml Education Association in 1870. 
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In the Twentieth Century 
-One World 


INTRODUCTION 

Life began in one world. 

During millions of years this b'fe spread over the face of the earth, took 
many iorms, and developed divewified characteristics as it was deter* 
mined by different environments. EvenhialJy the evolutionarj' process 
produced man, a creature who organized himself into groups, created 
cultures, and grew toward civilization. ^Vhere conditions were favorable 
be was able to develop more oi less closely-Joiit communities, attack and 
subjugate others, and employ his cleverness to protect himself and his 
values from "enemies,” In time he learned how to bring large areas under 
a single rule, create effective economic systems, develop patterns of com- 
merce, and assemble codes of morality loosely related to a hierarchy of 
gods. Some of the more daring and perceptive dreamed of gathering all 
people under one government, one economy, and one god. 

During the early centuries of history, great and powerful go\'rmmcnts 
appeared, grew to fabulous proportions, were attacked by enemies from 
within and w’thouf, weakened, and disappeared. These urre man’s first 
attempts to create one world su6/ecf to the will of one sovereign and his 
gods. 

As people in diverse parts of the world developed languages, economic 
systems, traditions, literatures, and religions suited to their local needs, 
smaller social groups took distinctix'c shapes. These svere called nations. 
Gradually each became a focus for loyalties and a b.i$e for fears and /eal- 
oustes. This resulted in risnlries, offenshr and defensive postures, and 
wars. Nations fought to control colonies and natural resources, protect 
trade routes and markets, and gain advantages owr others. 
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This divided world was tolerable when men traveled by horse and ship, 
plowed their fields with oxen, attacked with bows and arrows or cannons 
and guns, and could produce what was needed in their homes and in their 
own fields. As travel approached the speed of sound, as weapons deadly 
enough to depopulate the earth were developed, as industry grew into 
great factory complexes reaching throughout ^e world for raw materials 
and markets, and as populations grew beyond their ability to supply food 
locally, it became increasingly evident that an interdependence of man- 
kind was developing that could not tolerate unbridled nationalism. 

During the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries an increasing 
number of people were beginning to appreciate the fact that political, 
social, economic, scientific, religious, and ethnic developments had 
brought mankind to the point in history when a world unity had to be 
fashioned if human society ^vas to continue on this planet. Events of the 
first half of the twentieth century drove this lesson home in no uncertain 
terms. \\^ile in the days of empires unity could be maintained by force, 
it became evident that the one world that would save humanity from 
extinction could be created only through democratic consensus and guar- 
anteed only by international good will and respect. 

It was possible when studying past centuries to think of the historical 
and philosophical foundations of western education in terms of the west- 
ern ^vorld, of the nations and people who shaped this segment of earth. 
Events leading to the riventieth century and happenings wthin the cen- 
tury have placed this western world squarely in the center of one world 
and brought to bear upon its education forces from the north, the east, 
and the south. Education in the western world of the twentieth century 
is determined, in part at least, by events that take place in Russia, China, 
Africa, and at the poles. When the assassination of an obscure Austrian 
archduke and his wife in Sarajevo could light the fires of a world war, when 
a Sputnik launched from Russia could cause the nations of the West 
to rethink their curricula, when a communist take-over in China could 
deeply affect the other governments of the world, and when the two most 
powerful nations of the world could engage in a race to place men on the 
moon and explore the surface of the planet Venus, it became unrealistic 
to think of western education as something separate and distinct. It does 
have its uniqueness, as do all educational systems developed to serve 
people in different parts of the world. However, in the twentieth century 
all men must, despite their uniqueness and indi\'iduality, live as citizens 
of one world, and the education that ser\'es them best will be character- 
ized by oneworldness. To understand w<»tem education in the twentieth 
century, we must see it wthin the pattern of world events, not merely as 
a product of western culture. 
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THE WORLD OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

The First Would Wau 

From the union of Germany in 1S70 until 1814 ev'ents in Eurojie and 
the East moved with the inevitability of a Greek tragedy. The plot be- 
came clear for all to see, but no one was able to stop tho march of events 
to their logical conclusion. The rapid growth of industrial pmver, the am- 
bition for national self-sufficiency, the need for colonies and markets, a 
sharpened sense of “national honor," and a creed of “peace through 
strength,” all products of the nineteenth and early twentieth centuries, 
forced the nations of Europe and the East into pmverful defensive alli- 
ances and placed upon them the staggering burden of an armaments race. 

The long struggle behveen Austria and Serbia came to a liead on June 
28, 1914, when a member of a Serbian secret society called (he Black Ifand 
assassinated the Austrian Archduke Francb Ferdinand, heir to the tlirone, 
and his ^vife at Serajevo in Bwnia. Auslria declared wr on Serbia o^vr 
this incident and started a chain reaction that involved most of the na- 
tions of the world. Sides were chosen: tlie Central Powers, with Germany 
the leader, svere arrayed against the Allies, grouped around Great Brit- 
ain and France. 

For two years the u’ar dragged on, more a lest of endurance than a 
measure of decisive strength. By 1816 a deadlock had developed. Both 
the Central Powers and the Allies were facing defections, weakening 
economies, and a terrible weariness. The United States remained neutral, 
profiting from trade with both sides. EvcnUially the game of planng 
both sides for economic gain became less profitable and too dangerous. 
Sentiment favoring the Allies v%'as growing. IVhen President Wilson's at- 
tempts at a negotiated peace failed and when the Geiman blockade of 
Great Britain and France threatened American trade routes. Congress, 
on April 7, 1917, declared war on Germany. By the spring of 19IS newly 
trained troops from the United States were fighting on the 'western 
front.” 

The war had become truly worldwide. Although a fc^v small natiom, 
including Spain, Portugal. Holland. Switzerland, and the Scandin.ivi.in 
countries, were able to maintain neutrality, the war involved all of 
Europe, reached the Far East to Japan. China, Australia. Sew Zealand, 
and India, and drew into its lortex Canada and many of the nations 
of Latin America. Tlie future of each nation was to be determined not Y 
what it planned and did alone but by what the world planned and did. 
Isolation was gone and one world iwis born. 
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Events moved rapidly after the United States entry into the war. The 
communists overthrew the Russian government in 1917 and made a sep- 
arate peace with Germany. Wilson published his Fourteen Points to lure 
the nations of the Central Powers away from Germany and the German 
people from their leaders. The German offensive of 1918 failed, and na- 
tions of the Near East and the Balkans withdrew from the alliance. Then 
the German people rebelled, forced William II to abdicate, and on No- 
vember 11, 1918, the new Socialist chancellor signed an armistice ac- 
knowledging the defeat of the Central Powers. 

The League of Nations 

As early as 1907 nations attending the Second Hague Peace Conference 
came close to a general international organization. In 1914-1915 the 
lAjaguc to Enforce Peace was organized under the leadership of former 
President William Howard Taft. In May, 1916, President Wilson espoused 
the cause of a league of nations, and by 1917 the idea was receiving 
support in other countries of the world. On March 20, 1918, a committee 
appointed by the British government under the chairmanship of Sir 
Walter G. F. Phillimore produced a draft of a world organization. This 
was sent to President Wilson, who turned it over to Colonel Edward House 
for study. House drew up a plan of his o^vn. During the late summer of 
1918 President Wilson, ^vo^k^ng with these various drafts, prepared a 
plan, which he took to the Paris conference, to write a peace settlement 
closing the First World War. 

At Paris it soon became evident that although the w’orld was tired of 
war, it was not ready to build a peace “uith justice for all.” Greed, lust for 
vengeance, and fear characterized the conference. The victors were at 
tiur rv/fb each other aver the spoils. President Wi7son, ^vo^kIng from his 
Fourteen Points, insisted that the first business of the conference should 
be the writing of a covenant to create an international body to promote 
international cooperation and maintain peace. He was supported by 
Great Britain, ^vho had de>'eloped an official position on the subject from 
the Phillimore report. On Januaij' 25, 1919, the conference appointed a 
commission, will) President Wilson and Colonel House representing the 
United Slates, to draft a covenant for a league of nations. A two-man 
subcommittee consisting of Cecil Hurst, legal expert of the British foreign 
office, and David Miller, legal expert of the United States delegation, fused 
the British and the American drafts into a document that was adopted by 
a plenarj' session of the conference on April 28, 1919. On June 28 of that 
year it ssms signed by all delegates and became Part I of the treaty of 
Versailles. 
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and a fanatically devoted communist, was leader of the radicals. His 
slogan of “Land, Peace, and Bread” appealed directly to the masses. Under 
his leadership the Provisional Government was overthrown on November 
7, 1917, and the communists took control. The new leaders made peace 
with Germany, Austria-Hungaiy, Bulgaria, and Turkey. They also em- 
barked upon a propaganda move to rally all workers of the world to revolt, 
seize their governments, and take over the means of production. Against 
them were the White Russians and the Allies, who were angered over 
their separate peace treaties and advocacy of world revolution. 

Lenin was a fanatical communist; he was also a practical and percep- 
tive man. This precipitated a struggle within himself betNveen communist 
theory and the hard facts of Russian life and economy. Tlieory lost, and in 
1921 he announced the New Economic Policy, which incorporated many 
of the practices of capitalism. When he died on January 24, 1924, a vicious 
struggle for power emerged. In the confusion Joseph Vissarionovich Stalin 
proved to be the oustanding leader of the Communist Party. By 1928 he 
was able to assume absolute power, junk the New Economic Policy, and 
return Russia to a planned society. Ilis ideas were incorporated into the 
First Five-Year Plan, which outlined in detail the function of every phase 
of Russian life in producing an economically sulBcient society. By way of 
introducing the plan, he wrote; “We are in a race. We are from fifty to 
one hundred years behind the advanced countries. We must run through 
the distance in ten years. Either we do this, or they will crush us.” Stalin 
concentrated on Russia, leaving world revolution to a future date. 

The menace of Adolph Hitler, who came to power in Germany in 
1933, caused Stalin to scrap his Second Five-Year Plan and concentrate on 
producing guns, tanks, planes, and ammunition. His Third Five-Year 
Plan, begun in 1938, was almost entirely devoted to the military. Then 
in the summer of 1941 the German armies poured into Russia, "^is was 
a master “double-cross,” for in August, 1939, Hitler and Stalin had signed 
a nonaggression pact, which was in fact a plan to divide eastern Europe 
into spheres of influence. Hitler saw this as a way to keep Russia quiet 
while he conquered the West. Then he planned to turn on Russia and 
make it part of his world empire. Stalin saw the pact as a guarantee that 
there would be time to prepare to take over the West when the great 
po\\crs were bled white fighting each other. In 1941 Hitler realized that 
his plans for a short war had failed, and he turned on Russia before she 
could get ready for a major w'ar. 

Hitlers experience in Russia was disastrous. At Stalingrad on February 
3, 1943, the entire Russian wing of the German army was forced to 
surrender. From this moment the Russians moved relentlessly against the 
German forces, driving them back into Poland. In 1944 the Russians 
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laUon. It promises the mdmlriRlisls prosperity, high profits feedmn 
from labor troubles. It promises the workers umntem.pted 
high wages, and a higher standard of living. It promises the nation a stab 
Snomy. a return to past glories, a rcconquest of lost temtones, and a 

^'^^'"mdons turned to fascist dictatorships as a resid^t of the FiBt 
World War: Italy, Germany, and Spain. Thus was launched a strong y 
anti-communist philosophy of government. The world had two extremes 
from which to choose; communism or fascism. Between these was e- 
mocracy, a vague and adaptable philosophy that took many shapes and 
was revised from time to time as men with varied interpretations of world 
conditions rose to po^ve^ in countries of the West and East. 

Italy. Italy’s problems after the First World War were tremendous. Her 
government, made up of many parties and forced to operate under 
tenuous coalitions, was helpless to solve these problems. The tim^ 
were ripe for Benito Mussolini (18S3-19-lo), son of a blacksmith, se 
taught, and former member of the extreme left Nving of the Socialist Party. 
When he returned from the war, he had shifted to the right and begun 
organizing his own party, the Fascisti or Fascist. He found much support 
from disillusioned veterans, discontented nationalists, businessmen,^ large 
manufacturers, and the lower middle class. He promised protection o 
private property and the middle class, anti-communism and anti-socialism, 
full employment, public order, social security, and national glory- 1° 
191^ the king was forced to make him prime minister. By the end of the 
following year the fascists were in charge of the government, and their 
leader was dictator of all Italy. He assumed the title of II Duce, The 


Leader. 

Civil rights were abolished, a secret police organized, and the slogan 
“Believel Obeyl Work!" appeared everywhere. Conditions improved re- 
markably. A Charter of Labor was adopted, giving workers security and 
a high standard of living. Public order was restored, unemployment re- 
duced, industry and agriculture prospered, and an ambitious program of 
public works, including draining the Pontine Marshes, imdertaken. Edu- 
cation was greatly improved, with all children required to attend school 
until the age of fourteen. Literacy rose from sixty to seventy-five per cent. 

In spite of these successes of the fascist government, Italy was imable 
to maintain herself wthout outside help. Her wealth was unequal to the 
burdens of armaments and public works. There were too many people, 
too little food, and too few natural resources. MussolinTs solution was 


colonial expansion into North Africa and Ethiopia. 

A border incident caused Mussolini to move into Ethiopia "to restore 
order.” Emperor Haile Selassie appealed to the League of Nations to stop 
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Ihis aggression but soon realized that be was taiiaug to a body unwilliiie 
and unable to act. By the spring of 1930 Italian soldiers were in Addis 
Ababa, and Ethiopia was part of the Italian Empire wiUi King Victor Em- 
manuel II its emperor. In the fall of 1938 ilitlcr’s Germany recognized the 
Italian conquest and entered into an alliance with Mussolini, the Rorae- 
Berlin Axis. 

Genitany, Willi tlie Gerrrwn defeat in 19IS, the ^Veimar Repubbe was 
formed in an attempt to turn the rution into a “federal democratic re- 
public.” From its beginning the new government was under att.ick by all 
tliose opposed to any form of republican government. By 1930 a total of 
twenty-seven parties vied for representation in tlie government. Unem- 
ployment, infialioD, reparations, and depression dogged the nation and 
dciicd solution. 


Adolf Hitler (1S89-1945), an Austrian, the son of a minor customs offi- 
cial, and a frustrated artist, received the Iron Cross for bravery during the 
First ^Vorld War and rose to the rank of corporal. WTicn the war ended, 
ho was bitter and disillusioned, smarting under the humiliating peace that 
the new government had signed. He joined General von LudendorlTs at- 
tempt in 1923 to overthrow Weimar Republic, was captured, and spent 
almost a year in prison, Wliilc there he wrote Mein Kemp/ (My Battle), in 
wliich ho outlined tlie metliods necessary to restore Germany to her nght- 
ful place in the world. 

On a Juno evening in 1919 he attended a meeting of the German Work- 
ers’ Party and was persuaded to join as member number seven and become 
an active leader. His ability os a speaker and his violent denunciation of 
the Versailles Treaty, tlie Jews, and the Marxists drew great crowds, and 
in the acclaim of these multitudes “lie found his soul.” He changed the 
name of the party to the National Socialist German Workers’ Party (called 
for short the Nazi Tarty) and proclaimed hnnself its Fuehrer. He promised 
repeal of tlie Versailles Treaty, restoration of Germany to equality in arma- 
ments, rcconquest of lost territories and oolooies, and creation of Greater 
Germany" under control of a "master race," pure Arjiin, destmed eventually 


to rule the world. r u • 

Tlie depression of 1929 increased tbe strength and prestige of the Naa 
Party and Der Fuehrer, the man who promised prosperity, security, and 
riational glory. In the elections of 1832 and 1933 the Nazis rolled up a 
large number of seats in the Reichstag, while both the communhts and 
the socialists lost significantly. As a result, tlie GermaD president, General 
Paul von Hindenburg. appointed Hitler chancelfor and allovvcd lum to 
form a cabinet. Once in command. Hitler seized power and bec-ame die 

dictator of Germany. . . f-,«a 

All oiposltioa was nitMessly silenced, the gnveminenl crotahted m 
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the Nazi Party, the means of communication controlled, and the schools 
made propaganda agencies for the teachings of Der Fuehrer and his 
party. A program was begun to systematically destroy tlie Jews, whom 
Hitler had come to hate. Unemployment was reduced as a program of 
public works got under way, industry expanded, and Germany began 
armaments production under the slogan, “VVhat Germany nee^ is not 
butter, but arms” 

In 1936 Hitler believed that Germany was ready to reclaim her lost 
glory. In the spring of tliat year he marched into the demilitarized Rhine- 
land, while the nations of Europe stood by, unable and unwilling to check 
this illegal move. This was the first step. Its success drew Germany and 
eventually the entire world into the Second World War. 

Spain. Spain was a poor country, its land largely barren, its wealth 
in the hands of the nobility and the Catholic Church, and its natural re- 
sources of no consequence. Its constitutional monarchy was harassed by 
strikes, political assassination, military plots, separatist movements in the 
provinces, and radicalism. Betw’cen 1923 and 1931 a military dictatorship, 
with the approval of the king, sought to stamp out all liberal and demo- 
cratic movements. When it failed, Spain became a republic and imdertook 
a program of social refonns, which were opposed by conservative ele- 
ments os too radical and by liberal elements as too conservative. Land 
was taken from the Church and the nobles and given to the peasants, 
clergymen were denied tax support and ruled imacceptable as school teach- 
ers, and workers were given higher wages and the right to organize. 

\Vhen the Loyalists, a coalition of liberals and radicals, won the election 
of 1936, the army revolted under General Francisco Franco Bahamonde 
(1892- ) with the help of “volunteers” from Mussolini and Hitler. The 

Loyalists admitted communists to the government and received aid from 
Stalin. The civil war that developed was a small world war, with Germany 
and Italy looking to Spain as a link in the chain around France, and 
Russia hoping to create in Spain another communist state. Great Britain 
and France adopted a policy of “nonintervention,” which proved to be a 
help to the rebels. 

In March, 1939, Franco’s forces were victorious. Spain had been bled 
white, her land devastated, and more than a million people killed. The 
Spanish government established by General Franco was a dictatorship 
along fascist lines. Franco became El Caudillo, the Chieftain, responsible 
only to Cod and history His party, the Falange, was the only political 
party permitted. The state was organized to resemble fascist Italy, with 
tlie army in a privileged position, syndicates controlling all occupations 
and economic activities, and the lands and wealth of the country restored 
to the nobility and the Church. 
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When Italy entered Uie xvar» Franco decided upon “nonbelliccrencv" 
but after meeting Hitler on October 23. 1940. he sent “NoIunteers“ to fight 
against Russia. When it became evident that the Allies would win tlie 
war. he proclaimed in October, 1943, “strict neutrali^-” and demanded a 
negotiated peace with Spain sitting at the conference table. This demand 
was ignored, and Franco turned to building his power as dictator of a 
fascist state. In 1947 he persuaded the Cories, the Spanish parliament, to 
pass the Succession Act, confirming him as head of the slate for life and 
granting to him the right of naming his successor. 

In Conclusion, This is the story of three European states between trvo 
world wars, how each tried democracy and failed, and how in despera- 
tion they turned to fascist dictatorships. Problems left by the First World 
War proved too difficult for a free people to solve. When social, political, 
and economic chaos threatened, each turned to a dictator promAriag se- 
curity in exchange for freedom. Once in power, the dictator shaped the 
state to his philosopliy, seized control of education, and set about to de* 
velop in caeJj individual the fascist mind. A new and frightening force 
was loosed upon the world to challenge liberal tloinldng and show that 
free men have neitlier the skill nor the will to rule themselves in times of 
crisis. Democracy, fascist pliilosophy maintained, is a luxury that only tlie 
prosperous, the strong, and those under no threat from "foreign” enemies 
can afford. 


Japan and tub One World Dream 

Marco Polo in the thirteenth century told the West what he had learned 
about Japan during his travels in the Far East. Much that he recorded 
was legend and folklore. 

During the centuries that followed traders and missionaries entered 
Japan from Portugal, Spain, Holland, and England. Christianity, repre- 
sented by the Jesuits and Franciscans, moved in and made converts, chal- 
lenging traditional Buddhism. Disagreements among members of these 
two great orders and, at times, their involvement in the political Ixfe of 
the country caused the Japanese government itt the seventeenth century 
to expel them. This was followed by a policy of exclusion that all hut 
isolated Japan from the western world. 

Industrial and economic changes in the western nations and Japan 
made rsolaUon impossible. During the first half of the nineteenth century, 
attempts were made to make commercial contacts with Jap.m. .\mencan 
and British whaling and merchant ship^ seeking shelter from storms or U» 
need of supplies, stopped in her ports but w^e Wd to move on after 
transacting dieir emergency business. In ISoJ-lW tlie United Sutes 
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negotiated a limited trade treaty with Japan. Great Britain, Russia, and 
other nations w'ere able to get similar concessions, and Japan moved to- 
ward the West. 

The people, under leadership of the younger and more progressive 
nobles, began to copy western methods in business, industry, and the 
armed forces. Foreign experts were invited to Japan, and groups of Japa- 
nese citizens, scholars, and students were sent aboard to study and bring 
back what lessons they could learn from the West. As a result industrial 
development speeded up, trade expanded, and in less than half a century, 
Japan became a copy of the nations of the West A ne\v constitution was 
adopted in 18S9, a strange mixture of democracy and dictatorship. 

This new government, an absolute monarchy with a constitution, ruled 
Japan from 1889 to 1945. It had a parliament free to pass laws only on 
subjects submitted to it and powerless to legislate on matters of war, 
peace, and foreign policy. It was a dictatorship without a dictator, a gov- 
ernment at the mercy of the military. As a result Japan became idustrial- 
ized, urban, and imperialistic. Her excessive population emigrated, ex- 
periencing legal discrimination while learning the ways of the West. 

By 1914 Japan's record as a member of the family of nations was im- 
pressive. She was industrialized and westernized. She had avoided be- 
coming another arena for colonial partitioning. She had defeated China 
and Russia and gained holdings in strategic areas of the East. She was 
ready to demand equality in the world struggle for power. 

Honoring terms of the Anglo-Japanese treaty of 1902, she came into 
the First World War in 1914 on the side of the Allies. By this action she 
hoped to destroy the German Pacific fleet stationed at Kiaoebow on the 
Shantung Peninsula. NVhile this would aid the Allies, it was actually a 
major move in Japan's ambitions to dominate the East. Her troops cap- 
tured Kiaoebow and occupied the entire Shantung peninsula. 

Japanese development since 18S9 and her contributions to success of the 
Allies placed her among the five great powers who wrote the peace; Great 
Britain, France, Italy, the United States, and Japan. It also gave her a 
scat among the permanent members of the League of Nations. 

On September 18, 1931, an explosion near Mukden, Manchuria, dam- 
aged die Japanese-controlled railroad. Immediately Japan occupied Muk- 
den on die pretext of “suppressing banditry.” When China brought the 
matter to the League of Nations, the Japanese delegate claimed it was a 
mere “Chinese Incident “ of no concern to other nations. \\Ticn Japan oc- 
cupied all of Manchuria, deposed its ruler, the Manchu emperor of China, 
and declared it an independent state under the name of Manebukuo, the 
League, acting under die guidance of a study made by Lord Lytton, 
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voted to condemn Uiis illegal actiou. Japan cast tbe only negative vote 
and n-jUidrcw from the League. This started a cliain reaction that led to 
collapse of the peace the framers of the League had so fervently hoped 
to preserve. ^ ^ 

The Japanese began an intensive program of naval ship building and 
strengthened the army, A Monroe Doctrine of Asia was decreed, with 
Japan assuming exclusive nisponsibility for Eastern Asia, AJtIjough there 
was some indication that China might ^come a partner to this plan, uhen 
the Japanese announced their intention of moving into Inner Mongolia, 
Sinfciang, and the border provinces in which lay Peiping and Tientsin, 
opposing forces in China united m fear of a common enemy. This caused 
Japan to strike at China on July 7, 1937. By 1939 her troops had occupied 
one-fourth of China, including its seaports, the Vangtze Valley as far as 
Hankow, and many interior cities. 

As tensions were building in the West, Japan was moving to grab ad- 
ditional territory. She captured Hainan Island, along with some islands 
along die coast of Indo-China, and begun a determined murcli toward 
the Dutch East ludies. France and Britain were in no condition to inter- 
fere. The United States began a series of moves to protect her sources of 
raw materials in these areas, moves which eventually brought Japan and 
the United States to the brink of war. Then on December 7, 1941, Japan 
made an all-out attack on the United States naval base at Pearl Harbor, 
Hawaii. The next day the Coagress of the United States declared W'ar on 
Japan. 


WESTEnNlZAHON OP ChINA 

Kublai Khan organized the Mongols into a strong fighting force in tlie 
twelfth century and conquered China. It was the court of this warrior 
that Marco Polo visited. Time and again this vast land was invaded. For 
a period the invader ruled, but eventually liis power weakened, and he 
was absorbed into tlie Chinese race and its culture. 

Bicli in natural resources, vast in extent, her people endowed ivith skill 
and understanding. China boasts a long and proud histoiy. Records tell 
of an advanced civilization as early as 2,000 a c. Her written language is 
one of the oldest Her poelry and philosophy rank among the worlds 
greatest her painting is exquisite, and her craftsmen in metal, stone, 
porcelain, clay, and silks show patience, skill, and an unmatched sense 
of grace and beau^'. Her scientists discovered the art of m^'ng paper, 
invented block printing, and produced gunpowder. Her arolutccts built 
witli an eye toward both the practical and tlw heautiSuX while her scholars 
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delved deep into mathematics and astronomy. She gav’e the world Lao-tze 
and Kung-fu-tze, whom westerners called Confucius, and made over 
Buddhism for the consolation of the peasants. 

In the mid-nineteenth century, China was isolated from the world under 
the Manchu dynasty. Few foreign merchants visited her cities. The outer 
world had only a vague knowledge of events within her borders. Internally 
she was a vast land of small, isolated farming communities imactjuainted 
with events in other sections of the country. There was no industrial de- 
velopment, and western ideas and practices were far removed from the 
thinking of the people. The Manchu dynasty was feeble, its cycle about 
to run out. By tlie lS50‘s Chinese progressives were moving against the 
government — Uie Taiping Rebellion took place in 1852, and the western 
powers, walh Russia and Japan, were making plans to split the country 
into spheres of influence. China’s isolation came to an end with the Opium 
War, 1&39-1S42, when she attempted to slop Great Britain from import- 
ing opium from India and selling it in south China. The result was 
the first of a long list of "unequal treaties’* forcing China to open her 
ports to British ships, grant extra-territorial privileges, and allow foreign- 
ers to be tried in their owm courts. France, the United States, Russia, and 
Japan, along with other powers, began moving into China, taking pos- 
session of her lands and gaining control of her natural resources. Defeated 
in the Sino-Japanesc war and forced to pay an unreasonable indemnity, 
China had to borrow money from other countries, for which she gave 
territory and privileges. Tlic world was witnessing the humiliation and 
destruction of a once proud and self-sufficient people by foreign material- 
istic greed dressed in garments of respectability. 'Ihe Boxer Rebellion was 
an outpouring of Chinese hatred for foreigners who were exploiting the 
nation. The defeat of the Chinese meant still heavier indemnity and deeper 
humiliation. 

Young Chinese leaders who had been educated in the West demanded 
clungcs dial would be in effect a complete break with “old China” and 
acceptance of the industrial revolution with all that it meant. Their 
leader was Dr. Sun Yat-sen {1SC6.1925), who had lived in the United 
States, attended school in Hawaii, and received a medical degree from 
the newly formed medical scIjooI at Hong Kong. A Christian and a liberal, 
be believed that old China would Itave to go in order that new China 
could face the world on equal terms. He founded the Chinese People's 
Party, the Kuomingtang. In February. 1912, the Manchus were forced to 
abdicate, and Dr. Sun proclaimed the Chinese Republic. In The Three 
Trinciplcs of the People he stated lus philosophy of government and his 
ambitions for liis native land. Tlicsc ambitions included political unifica- 
tion and Uie end of foreign influence, .m eventual democratic government 
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with full liberties and riglits for aU, and economic improvements, including 
land reforms and industrializatioa. He wanted to see Cliina an equal 
among the nations of the world, giving and receiving, assuming her 
rightful and natural responsibiliUes in tlie one world he saw taiing shape. 

^Vith tile overtlirow of the Kfanchus, Dr. Sun resigned tlie presidency in 
a move for unity, and Yuan Shih-k'ai, the new president, uas empowered 
to organize the government. Although Yuan accomplished much, internal 
conditions plus foreign interference made success impossible. Civil war 
began, disagreements among the official family increased, and many peo- 
ple favorable to progressive ideas felt Yuan was moving too rapidly. Wlien 
ho died in 1916, the country appeared to unite behind Li Yuan-hung, who 
bad been declared president by the Kuomintang at the urging of Dr. Sun. 

With tile outbreak of \Vofld War I Japan moved to gain control of 
strategic areas in China on the pretest of eliminating Germany from the 
Far East. In January, 1915, she revealed her hand by presenting twenty- 
one demands to the Cliinese government, ignoring China's neutrality and 
establishing herself finniy in control of much of Cluna’s economic hfe. 
Witli die West in no position to object, Japan humiliated China further 
and made a scries of secret agreements with Croat Britain, France, and 
Italy regarding disposal of German holdings in China after die war, 

In February, 1917, the United States invited China to break diplomatic 
relations witli Germany because of her submarine campaign. When on 
March 14, die Chinese foreign office severed diplomatic intercourse with 
Germany, China vvas beset wiUi civil strife over die question of her attitude 
toward the whole war. The result vvas that China was unable to play an 
active role in the war and confined her participation to sending 175,000 
of her citizens as laborers to work behind the lines in France, Mesopo- 


tamia, and Africa. 

After the war Dr. Sun moved to develop Chinese nationalism along 
democratic lines. He bad to face ibe fact diat the Republic of China 
actually controlled only die regions around Canton. The rest of the 
country vv^s in the hands of war lords, who ruled with little concern for 
the wishes of any centralized govenunent. When Dr. Sun appealed to 
foreign interests for help in uniting all China under his democratic gw- 
emment, the United States, Great Britain, and most other powers of the 
world wanted no part of the struggle. Only Russia offered to send tccli- 
nical and political advisers. This strengthened the Communist Party m 
China, vvhicli was admitted to the Kuomintang, and won go-^ wjU tor 
Russia among progressive leaders of the new China. Witli th^ hdp a 
strong nationalist army took shape under the skillful direction of a young 
general, Cbiang Kai-shek. By 1926 this force was able to move agamst 
the war lords of die north and establish a center of democratic influence 
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at Hankow. Meanwhile the communists were busy organizing workers in 
tlie factories of Canton and Shanghai and tlie peasants in the provinces to 
strengthen the revolution. 

While Dr. Sun lived, it was possible to hold bolli conservative land- 
owners, merchants, bankers, and industrialists and left wing communists 
witliin one party, even though their philosophies and ambitions were 
poles apart. When he died in 1925, General Chiang made himself leader 
of the right wing of the party. In 1927 the communists were driven from the 
party, Russian advisers were sent home, and two governments took shape 
in China, one at Nanking under Chiang and the other loosely put together 
in the provinces west of the great bend of the Yellow River under com- 
munist control. This latter was little more llian roving bands of communists 
and left-wingers organizing the peasants and harassing the government 
at Nanking. 

Chiang was dictator of China. He controlled the army, the Kuomintang, 
and policy-making agencies of the government. Beset by enemies and 
facing problems generations old, he was successful in keeping in balance 
the interests of the divergent groups in his party. By 1937 he was able to 
show considerable progress in westernizing China. Roads and railroads 
were improved significantly, the financial structure of the government 
was gaining strength, an educational system along western lines was tak- 
ing shape, and industrialization was becoming evident everywhere. But 
the conservatives in the party and the weight of long tradition forced 
Chiang to move slowly in the areas of land reform and coUcction of taxes, 
two of China’s most aggravating problems. Meanwhile Chiang realized 
that he must make the nation strong and united before the inevitable day 
when Japan would strike. He diverted much of the revenue that might 
have been used for internal improvement to the milit a r y, feeling that if 
China were to survive, she had to be nationalistic, strong militarily, and 
have the undivided loyalty of all the people. 

The long-expected invasion from Japan came in September, 1931, when 
she moved into Mancbxuia over the Mukden incident. Neither China, the 
League of Nations, nor the western powers could stop her aggression. 
China, though not united, with only an uneasy truce existing between na- 
tionalists and communists, was able to hold out against the invaders imtil 
the involvement of Japan in the Second World War brought this struggle 
to a stalemate. When the United States, and later Russia, entered the war 
against Japan, the tide changed in favor of China. The United States 
furnished planes and supplies to fi^t the Japanese, while Russia made a 
pact with China guaranteeing restoration of Manchuria. 

Russia invaded Manchuria and received the surrender of Japanese 
troops there at the end of the war. Since the Chinese communists were 
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nearer to Manchuri.v llsan were Uie nationalisb, Russia lu/n«l over to 
icm Iiuge supplies of anivs a»d aromunitiofi talccn from the J.inaucw 
boon the communists, under tlie leadeisfui, of Nfao T<e*luug, were in con-' 
bol of northern China. Gradually their control spread as (Jicir sioifui, 
Land for the Peasants,” caught on. Numbers of nationalist troops came 
over to tlveir side, while dty after city fell to llicir amrics. In spite of stron" 
pressure from the United .Staley wlio furnished the nationalists moto than 
?400, 000,000 in aid, Chiang lost jjower steadily, while the peasants and 
some of his own personnel rallied around Mao and his Russian .idviscis. 
By 1950 the nationalists had been driven off the mainland of CJiina to 
Formosa and other coastal islands, and hfao and bb followers had 
lished Uie Central People s Government of the People’s Republic of China. 
Mao vv’as clioscji president-dictator. Great Britain, India, the Soviet block' 
of nations, and other w'orld powers officially recognized (he new com- 
munist government as rcpn.‘sen(at»vc of the Chinese people. This United 
States was able to influence a significant nunrber of wcslcm julions to 
remaui loyal to the Fonnos.i goveromeot. 

The New Wonto and Africa 

North Africa lud for centuries been considered a p.ut of Euroiw. Tliera 
one of the oldest cisili^ilions of the ancient world, Eg>-p(, li.ad devcIopMi 
nnd pushed uiland along the valley of tlic Nde. hi Roman days this area 
had been coiwidorcd part of (he empire. MaJiy leaders of Roman life arid 
of early Christianity had been bom along these shorts. 

When the Portuguese began mapping a sea route to India around the 
southern tip of rUrica, tlicy explored the coastline and dcvt*lo|>cd a thriv- 
ing trade in Negro slaves, gold, and ivory, along with otlicr tropic.il prod- 
ucts fancied by the wealthy of Europe. Tliis opened a jirriod of impcrul- 
istic cxploit.ition by the BntisJi, French, and Sjjanish in an clTart to control 
their sliam of /Jus t/atle. 

Until the nineleenUi century little was knowm of the mlcn'or uf Africa. 
When explorers pushed into central Africa and brought bick n'lwtis of 
great natural wcallli, wide fertile fields, and climates fritndly to the white 
man, western powers k-came increasingly interested in openiJig tJiit iievv 
country to trade and colonization. Few whites actually settled in .Uri«. 

It was possible for a small contingent of Eurojscans, biclwl b)- jiipplici 
from their homelands and wcll-(wincd and ctjuipjx-d native armirt. to 
maintoiu peace in large areas, control numkrx of hUck LdKjftm at very 
low' cost, and protect trade route*. 

By 1014 the coutincnt Iwd been divided among tlw w^teru }««»"— 
Great Britain, France, Germarry, BcJgiuTO. the Nitlicrlandi. Italy, ipau*. 
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and Portugal. Three areas remained free from foreign domination, two of 
which were black-controlled. Ethiopia Iiad long been an independent state 
with a history that reached back into Greek and Hebrew folklore. M- 
tlrough it had welcomed missionaries and traders, engaged in several wars 
with foreign forces, and at times lost parts of its border territories, it re* 
mained a sovereign nation until Mussolini invaded it in 193-1. Tlie Republic 
of Liberia, established in 18-17 by freed Negroes from the United States, 
was not subject to colonization. Tlie Union of South Africa, settled first 
by the Dutch and later by the British, was a federated union of Cape 
Colony, Natal, Transvaal, and Orange Free Slate. It was while-dominated, 
but the whites felt themselves part of Africa, and accepted British protec- 
tion unwillingly. 

At tlie close of World War I, German holdings in Africa were divided 
among the victorious powers. This left Great Britain, France, Belgium, 
Italy, Portugal, and Spain in control of the continent. When Italy moved 
into Ethiopia in 1934, she was merely extending her imperial holdings into 
an area not claimed by any other western power. Since this independent 
area adjoined Somaliland, which Italy controlled, it seemed logical for 
Italian troops to assume authority in the vacuum. 

Although some campaigns of World War II were fought in North 
Africa, the colonial pattern was not materially changed. The peace that 
followed created several knotty problems regarding areas of ^rica. The 
Sudan, under British control, was allowed to become an independent re- 
public. Libya was turned over to the United Nations, which granted it 
independence in 1952. While Great Britain moved against the Mau Mau 
in Kenya and held this colony under its authority. Northern and Southern 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland were organized into the Central /African Federa- 
tion and given almost complete sclf-govemmeot, and the Gold Coast 
and British Togoland were merged into the independent stale of Ghana. 
In the Union of South Africa the whiles, fearing Negro domination, es- 
tablished the policy of apartheid (segregation). In 1956 both Morocco and 
Tunisia became independent of the French. Algeria, on July 3, 1962, 
became a republic and a member of the United Nations. Meanwhile Colo- 
nel Gamal Abdel Nasser, elected Egypt’s first president in 1956, sought to 
put Egypt in the sphere of Arab influence by for min g the United Arab Re- 
public. 

By 1964 there were thirty-two African nations in the United Nations 
able to exert considerable pressure to gain for the Africans independence 
and equality in the family of nations. While the forces of one world 
worked against colonialism in Africa, they produced in fact an increase 
of nationalism and a dangerous resurgence of regionalism. The problems 
spa^vned since the beginning of western imperialism and brought into 
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focus by (he UjKurjje ot nslionalism ranaiii (o diallenee the skill and 
understanding of world and rVfricaii leaders. Events in Africa ivill influence 
all pimes of life in the modem world for some time to come. Neither the 
United Nations nor the Airicam can bo certain of die effects of these 
c\ent5 upon the future of our one world. 


The Second World War 

The peace made at 7015.111105 and subsequent "deals” u’ith Austria, 
Hungary, Bulgaria, Turkey, and some of the minority groups of Europe 
solved some of the problems that led to World ^Var I, failed to solve others, 
and created new problems vvliicli festered in tlic body politic of one world. 
Tlie yean that followed were marked by increased poserty, uoemploy* 
ment, revolution, unstable governments, and inflation. Beginning in 1929 
a >s-orId-nide tlcpresslon tlrreateucd to destroy the economics of western 
Jiations. Finding the League of Nations impotent to deal with these world 
problems, nations retreated to a narrow, super-patriotic nationalism. Each 
state sought to li\'c vriUu’n its own borders, build and $u 2 )port its oum de- 
fenses, create its own government, shape its oun foreign policy, and pro- 
tect Us economy b)’ high tariffs. 

Perceptive indivivluals in all nations understood what was happening 
and spoke out to warn the world, but again lire vvorld-encompassing 
Greek tragedy had to be played out. Althougli each character knew the 
plot and understood his role, none was able to stop the play or nng down 
the curtain. AH attempts at peace and a fruitful organization of one world 
collapsed when Japan attacked Manchuria in 1931, Italy moved into 
Elliiopia in 1934, General Franco destroyed the Loyalists in Spain, and 
Hitler began his push through Eurojw. 'Hic world heard Emperor Haile 
Selassie I of Ethiopia from the rostrum of the League of Nations in 1934 
warn of approacliing danger, but no one was able to stop the march of 
events to llieir inevitable conejusiwj. 

Neville Chamberlain, Great Britains prime minister, tried appeasement, 
believing tliat he had assured “peace in our time,” and failed miserably. 
When on September 3, 1939, Great Britain and France fomid that they 
could no longer ignore Hitlers advances through Europe, they declared 
war, and World War II was officially on. As nation after nation fell under 
the blitzkrieg tactics of Hitler, other countries joined the war. The United 
States was determined to remain neutnd. The Neutrality Act, passed by 
Congress in 1939, stated tJjat tliis country would trade with all belligerents 
on a "cash-and-cany" basis. Realizing that this was actuafly an unrealistic 
approach to world conditions, President Rooseyelt moved steadily toward 
an alh'ance with Great Britain and internal preparations for war. 
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Then on December 7, 1941, Japan attacked the United States naval base 
at Pearl Harbor, Hawaii, destroying most of the ships riding at anchor there 
and killing more than 2,000 American citizens. On December 8 Congress 
declared war on Japan. A series of quick declaratiorrs of war agaiirst 
enemies of the Allies followed, and the whole world was engaged in an- 
other one-world war far more costly and vicious than the first. 

Presidmt Roosevelt died in 1913. One of the matters which President 
Harry S Truman found on his desk was the Manhattan Project, a secret 
from even the vice-president. In 1911. after almost tsventy years of study 
and research, Albert Einstein had written President Roosevelt a letter 
owning the results of his experimentation, describing the simple formula 
jnc~, an ^ urging him to provide money for a crash program to pro- 
AumwTn Z- '™rk brought fhe world to 
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and hope and wrote a charter whicli, witliin fourjnonth 5 , fifty-one nations 
ratified. On October 2ei, 1945, the chatter became effective. 

Tfiis was the concrete realization that die future of mankind could be 
secured only if all nations acted as members of one world. So compact bad 
the world become, u’ith high-speed transportation and communications, 
that happenings in a far distant part could shape the thinking and living 
of people evciywherc. The atomic bomb bad awakened the world to the 
realization tliat its science had given it a weapon deadly enough to 
destroy the planet. Tims fifty-one nations were ready to pledge them- 
selves to maintain peace and secunty', promote equal rigiUs and self- 
determination for all people, develop international cooperation, respect 
each other’s sovereign rights, settle disputes peacefully, abjure the use 
of force or threat of force for purposes contrary to the charter, and stand 
back of the United Nations in all its efforts to prevent aggression or threats 
to world peace. 

In writing (he charter of (he United Nations, an earnest attempt was 
made to profit by experience with the old League of Nations. The new 
body was organized to provide workable facilities for preserving peace 
and international cooperation while allowing eacli member nation the 
greatest possible freedom as a sovereign power. All members sat as a 
General Assembly to debate issues freely and ejq)ress world opinion. Its 
decisions were recommendations, not preludes to action. Tlie Security 
Council determined .ictioo. It consisted of eleven members, five permanent 
and six elected for two-year terms. The former included the United States, 
Great Britain, Russia, France, and Nationalist China. Any decision of the 
Council required seven votes to become binding, aud all five of the 
permanent members had to be included in the seven. 

Much of the work of tliis world body was done by the organizations 
and commissions constituting the Economic and Social Council. This 
body was charged with improving tlic economic and social conditions of 
a.11 people. It hod the powot to tevake studies .and offer recommendations, 
but no authority to exjforce than. 

One of the most significant bodies constituting the Economic and 
Social Council has been tlie United Nations Educational, Scientific, and 
Cultural Organization, called UNJESCX). The preamble to its charter be- 
gins, “Since wars begm in the minds of men, it is in the minds of men th^ 
the defenses of peace must be constructed." Here the framers of the United 
Nations stated their conviction that while pohtical, economic, religious, 
and cultural factors divide men into natioiis with varying and olten con- 
flicting aims and purposes, the basiceauses of wars and international con- 
flicts lie in interpretations given to these in tlie thinking o pcop e. 
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preserve peace and build one world, man's thinking must be properly 
oriented. The function of UNESCO is to develop the inteniational intelli- 
gence basic to tile realization of the one-world ideal. 

The first years of UNESCO were lived in an atmosphere of idealism 
and hope. By 1948 the atmosphere had changed radically. Disillusionment 
and discouragement marked tlic years between 1945 and then. Old 
hatreds and jealousies returned to destroy post-war harmony. Gradually 
the world was divided between East and West, democracy and com- 
munism, and the "iron curtain” separated the nations into two camps. 
Problems of starvation and devastation were more real to the masses of 
people than long-range plans for international goodwill. Russia and her 
satellites stood against the North Atlantic Treaty Organization (NATO), 
the European Defense Community (EDC), the Southeast Asia Treaty Or- 
ganization (SEATO), and other groupings of nations for self-defense and 
regional cooperation. 

At the biennial conference of UNESCO in 1948, it was made clear to 
all members that the success of the body lay in the slow process of ham- 
mering out a pattern for peace Uuough persuasion, diplomacy, discussion, 
and education. Out of this meeting new and more realistic plans were 
laid for the future. Many had come to think of UNESCO as an agency of 
the western powers to spread cultural imperialism and dominate the 
world. This had to be countered by building a truly international staff able 
to think and act freely while accepting the major proportion of its support 
from the West. The barriers of diverse languages and thought patterns 
had to be penetrated through face-to-face conferences and seminars in the 
major population centers of the world. UNESCO had to become truly 
international while adjusting its thinking and program to the realities of 
the post-war world. 

To meet the needs of all the nations represented in the United Nations 
and the people under its trusteeships, UNESCO has, since 1948, developed 
a program that has resulted in considerable success. This has included 
(1) mass literacy training in countries where the majority of the people 
can neither read nor write, (2) a program of communication and coopera- 
tion within the natural sciences through aid to international scientific orga- 
nizations, (3) a restoration of communication among scholars through li- 
braries, museums, and societies of the arts and humanities, and (4) pro- 
vision for technical assistance to member nations to plan and develop 
educational and scientific services. 

One of the most successful and controversial programs of UNESCO is 
“Education for Living in a World Community.” This has been an attempt 
to work directly for increased mutual understanding among people of the 
world. Seminars of teachers from different nations have met to consider 
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problems and new nations took shape in Europe and Africa. Germany was 
divided into spheres of influence resulting eventually in two nations. 
West Germany and East Germany, and two Berlins, West Berlin and 
East Berlin. Symbols of the break of world unity were the “iron curtain” 
and the Berlin wall. 

Russia established communist governments in the countries she had 
‘liberated” in her push west and began building a satellite empire. Com- 
munism spread east to divide Korea and Indo-China between communist 
and anti-communist spheres of influence and control. Eventually the 
communists gained control of the mainland of China, pushing the Na- 
tionalists on to Formosa and other coastal islands. One world of 1943 had, 
by 1957, become two worlds with a large block of neutral nations caught 
between the jaws of the cold war. 

To counter the aggressive moves of the communist block, the West 
set out to aid nations in danger of falling into communist control through 
the Truman Doctrine, a pledge of economic and technical aid to countries 
\villing to help “contain” communism, and the Marshall Plan, to furnish 
aid to save Uic economies of Europe from collapse. Steps were taken to 
bring the West into closer economic and cultural unity and to organize a 
strong defense complex against communist aggression. 

Events in defeated Japan were far more promising. Under the leader- 
ship of General Douglas MacArthur, this nation turned from military 
strength and imperialism to build a strong economy and take its place in 
the struggle for peace and stability. 

When the United States dropped the first atomic bomb on Hiroshima 
on August 6, 1945, the world entered the Atomic Age. Scientists had 
learned to release the energy of the atom. Slowly it dawned on men that 
here was a power that could either destroy life on this planet or become 
the instrument for creating a world guaranteeing mankind advantages and 
opportunities beyond imagination. Then on October 4, 1957, Russia an- 
nounced that she had put a man-made satellite. Sputnik, into orbit around 
llie earth. The world moved dramatically into the Space Age. This re- 
sulted in crash programs in both the United States and Russia to under- 
stand outer space, to explore some of the nearer planets, and to send instru- 
ments and men to collect data for further experimentation and tlie 
c\entual use of space. The possibilities for space tra\el and exploitation 
of the natural resources of space stimulate the imagination. At the same 
time the realization that atomic bombs can be dropped from space ve- 
hicles on any part of the earth at a signal from a hidden control center is 
frightening. 

Since World War II the world has stood in fear of World War Ill- 
Realization that wc now have a means of totil destruction has stayed the 
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Education in One World 


SCHOOLS OF THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 

Education in Great Britain 

Great Britain has known for generations a national unity rarely experi- 
enced elsewhere. Its history and ethos produced a oneness which reached 
into the farthest lands of the empire and caused the Englishman to dress 
for dinner and remain devoted to English customs and traditions. Conse- 
quently the British of the twentieth century did not feel it necessary to 
develop a nationalistic spirit through public schools, nor did they (sat 
subversion as did less secure nations. They allowed a high degree of 
flexibility in their education, permitting private and religious agencies a 
fairly free hand. However, the British were not immune to the pressures 
of world events and one-world aspirations that marked this century. 

Educationally, Great Britain throughout the new century continued to 
reflect her essential aristocratic social organization. Elementary education 
continued to serve the masses, while secondary education was designed 
to prepare upper class leaders for high places in church, state, and busi- 
ness. 

The truth of these generalizations becomes clear when we look care- 
fully at major educational developments in Great Britain during the 
twentieth century. As the nineteenth century came to a close, the Na- 
tional Board of Education was formed to serve elemental)', secondary, and 
technical education. It was authorized to make suggestions and offer as- 
sistance in matters of curriculum and method, set standards for teacher 
qualification, buildings, and equipment, and see that children attended 
school as prescribed by law. 

The Balfour Act, passed in 190-2, was a move to increase public control 
over schools. Local school boards were abolished, and supervision of 
schools placed in Uic hands of local governments empowered to collect 
taxes to support both elementary and secondary education. Under this 
act two tv-pcs of schools were legalized, those supported by public money 
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serviDg children from two years of age through eleven. Day care and 
nursery schools were made responsible for children aged two through four. 
These were followed by separate schools for cliildren from five through 
eleven. On top of this rested a secondary school enrolling children at 
twelve and offering them education through age eighteen. All were re- 
quired to attend school through the age of fifteen. The third level was 
called “further education” and was designed to serve special situations. It 
included county colleges offering one full day, or two half days, a week of 
training to those who dropped out before finishing the ladder. It also 
provided adult education and special instruction in art, commercial sub- 
jects, and technical areas. 

Control and support of these schools differed in terms of their origin, 
past history, and function. The council schools, now known as county 
schools, were the responsibility of local authorities. Some voluntary schools 
were left wholly in the hands of private groups, while others were sup- 
ported in part by public funds. Those schools not under public control 
or support were subject to periodic inspection by the Ministry of Educa- 
tion. 

Religious instruction was adjusted to the school and its needs. All 
schools were expected to offer some, but any child could be excused if his 
parents ^vishcd. \Vhile county schools were expected to provide non- 
denominational religious teaching, each school with a denominational 
background was free to teach the religion desired by the parents. 

This reorganization of the educational system demanded a new look 
at the preparation of teachers. In the past teachers in the elementary 
schools were graduates of these schools who had had either an appren- 
ticeship of two to five years with an experienced teacher or special train- 
ing in some school offering the needed preparation. Secondary school 
teachers were graduates of the secondary schools who had attended a uni- 
versity, where they studied academic subjects and some “education. 
While in the 1920’s the government had maintained some control over the 
courses taken by prospective elementary school teachers, this was left to 
local initiative in the 1930’s. 

The Second World War depleted the ranks of the teaching profession 
alarmingly. To meet this teacher shortage a national committee was ap- 
pointed in 1944, under the ebairroambip of Sir Arnold McNair, to draw up 
a long-range plan for teacher education. As a result of their study, emer- 
gency measures and more permanent plans were adopted by the Ministry 
of Education. To provide teachers immediately, a number of training 
schools offering a one-year intensive course were established. These, in a 
four-year period, prepared more than 18,000 young men and women to 
teach. In addition Area Training Organizations were constituted to work 
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shops, laboratories, or other places where they planned to seek employ- 
ment after graduation. A fourth type of secondary school was the tcchmwl 
school This provided spcciali2ed training in the sciences and technologies 
basic to the industries and businesses of the locality, preparing young peo- 
ple to move into key positions in the economic life of tlieir area. 

In higher education Great Britain felt tlie pressures of the modem 
world and responded with a new type of institution little resembling the 
traditional Oxford and Cambridge patterns. \Vliilc these two great uni- 
versities neglected research and the newer approaches to the sciences in 
favor of those areas of instruction suited to the ruling classes of the coun- 
try, a number of institutions appeared along the lines of the American state 
university. These included provincial universities in Birmingham, Man- 
chester, Liverpool, Reading, Durham, Bristol, and Leeds. To these should 
be added the universities of Glasgow, Aberdeen, and Edinburgh in Scot- 
land. In London a huge, loosely coordinated complex took shape called 
the University of London. This included two undergraduate colleges, 
Kin^s College and University College; schools dealing with special areas, 
such as the London School of Economics; the Imperial College of Science 
and Technology; the Institute of Education; and a number of research 
institutes, teacher-training schools, and graduate schools. In many ways 
the University of London resembled Columbia University in the United 
States. 

Since the Second World War the student bodies of British universities 
have more than doubled. As secondary schools become stronger and better 
able to prepare young people, higher education will have to expand to 
serve the needs of these young ^aduates. While the more traditional col- 
leges hold to the classical curriculum and the education of the “English 
gentleman,” the great body of higher education can be expected to move 
in the direction of world-wide needs and interests. The local community 
will be served, hut only as this training is set in a one-world concept of 
education. 


Education in France 

During the nineteenth and twentieth centuries, France moved in the 
direction of nationalistic control of education in the interest of loyalty to 
the state. Napoleon knew that the educational system was an important 
agency of political control and set about to reinforce the national character 
of all schools. Throughout the nineteenth century, whether the government 
was monarchy, empire, or republic, its leaders hewed to the policy that a 
strongly centralized state school system is the best assurance of national 
unity. 
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Henri Wallon, an eminent ps)'chologist, to make a comprehensive study of 
French education and the demands of the post-war world, with the in- 
tention of developing a program to move the nation into the modem 
world. The report of this commission recommended that the lines between 
classical education and technological studies be erased and all children 
move through three cycles: “basic" — from six to elesen years of age, 
"orientation" — from eleven to fifteen years of age, and "determination 
from fifteen to eighteen years of age. This last cycle was to be a period of 
specialization. It was proposed that children be required to remain in 
school imtil eighteem Teachers in elementary schools, the committee rec- 
ommended, should be required to have a diploma from a secondary school 
plus rivo years of pedagogical study, be able to use more progresshe 
teaching methods, and have a broad academic background. The report 
proposed that adult education, at go%‘emment expense, be extended to 
people living on farms and in Niilages. 

This report was considered "too ambitious" even for the post-war period. 
It aroused the conservatives and many Catholics to vigorous opposition. 
As a result it was rejected by the go’emment Official rejectiOD did not 
mean that the suggestions contained in the report were without merit 
Many of them had been made before, but never with the backing of so 
many distinguished leaders. Many of the advances made in French educa- 
tion after the war were sparked by this report. 

The educational structure that emerged after World War II contained 
features of the pre-war sy’stem plus some progressive ventures to meet 
new conditions. Primary, secondaiy, and university education were under 
the Ministry of National Education, while tetinical education, with 
sports, was administered by another governmental office. The coimtiy was 
divided into seventeen circomcriptions academUjues, with a rector, ap- 
pointed by the ministry and advised by a local council, in charge of each. 
A child began his education in a kindergarten, advanced to the elementary 
school, and finally into secondaiy education. At the third step there were 
three types of schools designed to meet the more specialized interests 
of yoting people: (1) the /i/cecspro\iding a classical and modem education, 
(2) the colleges modemes where technical instruction was available along 
with some training in one or more trades, (3) technical institutions special- 
izing in specific tj’pes of training 

In each academic was a state-administered imiversity open only to the 
most bri l lia n t, those who could meet strict quali^ing tests. These were 
supplemented by other institutions for advanced study, teacher-training 
schools, and technical colleges specializing in agriculture, the sciences, 
engineering and the like. Tbe Catholics opeiat^ ses eral institutions of 
higher education des'oted principally to theology, law, and the humanities. 
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forces fighting for tlie liberation of Algeria were at each others throats. 
Subversion, sabotage, violence, and open defiance of the French govern- 
ment reduced the people to desperation. The nation was threatened with 
open civil war when Charles De Gaulle formed a government pledged to 
solve tile Algerian crisis and restore stability throughout the country. This 
was June 1, 1958. On December 21 of that year he was elected president 
of the Fifth Republic. France turned to an all-inclusive nationalism, and 
her institutions became instruments in De Gaulle’s ambition to restore the 
nation to a position of world leadership. 

During the De Gaulle years education came under greater pressure to 
build nationalism in tlie minds of the young. This meant tighter regimenta- 
tion of the schools with a greater concentration of control in the Ministry 
of Education. Loyalty to France and her ambitions and thorough mastery 
of subject matter were stressed in the lower schools. Textbooks were pre- 
scribed by the ministry, and its examinations determined the pupil’s future. 
Attempts to liberalize elementary education and to incorporate more 
progressive methods were unsuccessful- Elementary schools were largely 
secular, and religious instruction was kept at a minimum. 

During the early decades of the twentieth century French secondary 
schools had moved slowly away from the predominantly classical cur- 
riculum to include modem languages and sciences, along with history, 
geography, and mathematics. This was fought by the conservatives, who 
felt that the best possible training for an upper-class boy was classical. 
Under the Vichy goverument attempts were made to further modernize 
and “vulgarize” the secondary school curriculum. 

During the 1940’s many progressive elements were introduced into 
French secondary education. Individual needs and the interests of the 
children became the determiners of learning, authoritarian methods and 
ideas were discouraged, and the curriculum was widened to include many 
of the “new” subjects. This move was resisted bitterly by the many who 
believed in more scholarly studies and strict discipline. 

Recognition of a need for technical training for both industrial and 
military security turned French thinking toward education for the mod- 
em world and lessened the emphasis upon humanistic and classical studies. 
De Gaulle moved the nation more in this direction. Gradually France was 
joining the modem world educationally, but always on De Gaulle’s terms. 

France has her own source of atomic power, her own industrial society, 
and her own secular philosophy. These require mastery of the sciences, 
penetrating understanding of the world that is, and a loyalty to ideals that 
will place her in the forefront of world leadership. She has lived for some 
time as a member of one world. Now she demands an opportunity to lead 
that world in the direction she believes right. After two w’orld wars, during 
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reforms. Concerted effort of state authorities aimed at enforcing com- 
pulsory attendance at the Grundschule. Children who did not go on to 
higher levels of the system were required to attend part-time vocational 
continuation schools for two to three years. Some attempts were made to 
make free secondary education available to all children of ability, but the 
German was too well schooled in the belief that secondary education was 
the prerogative of the upper classes. 

Denominational schools thrived throughout Germany, although many 
schools appeared in which only some religious instruction was offered, and 
there were a few that were entirely secular. Two new types of secondary 
schools were created under the Republic: the Deutsche Oberschule, stress- 
ing German tradition, and the Aufbauscbule, suited to rural areas and 
offering a six-year elementary education for those who had to leave school 
after their twelfth year. 

Tlie Nazi period brought many reforms in the school structure, all aimed 
at concentrating control of education in the state and making the school 
an instrument of Nazi ideology. In I9S4 the administration of schools was 
placed in the Reich and Prussian Ministry of Education. Denominational 
schools, though formally retained under the Concordat of 1933, were sys- 
tematically undermined so that by 1940 they faded from the picture. Hitler 
retained three of the secondary schools he found when he came to power. 
Tlic Deutsche Oberschule, which emphasized German tradition, was 
strengthened as an instrument for inculcating pride in the nation and its his- 
tory. Tlie Aujbauschulc was turned into a nationalistic agency serving the 
masses living on farms and in the country. The Gymnasium was, in Hitler’s 
eyes, an institution of doubtful worth. It had certain values but might get 
Out of hand if it emphasized too strongly the classic and humanistic tra- 
ditions. Although it was retained, its function in secondary education was 
restricted severely. 

In addition to reforming existing schools, the Hitler regime created a 
free four-year Ilauptschulc that offered technical training to selected 
pupils of superior physical ability and unquestioned racial purity. This 
was to take the place of the Mittchchule. National Political Educational 
institutions and the Adolph Hitler schoob were estabUshed for training 
the party elite. Tlie teaching in all these schoob was consbtent with Nazi 
doctrine, and the aim was always the production of a people with un- 
(jucstioning loyalty to the rc^'me. Jews and other suspect teachers were 
denied Uic riglit to leach 

Cerman uniscnilics until 1810 were mcdiev'al and classical. The Uni- 
\ersity of Berlin was established in an attempt to break thb tradition and 
make the unisersity a center of freedom to learn and to teach. Leaders of 
the \\ cimar Republic sought to open university education to students from 
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instruction was aUowed. Schook in the Russian zone became agencies for 
communist teaching. ^ 

German universities after World War 11 faced an almost impossible 
situation. Many of their buildings had been destroyed. The denazification 
program undertaken in all zones removed from the faculties a large num- 
ber of professors. Since this level of instruction had been neglected dunng 
the war, there was a flood of new students coming into university class- 
rooms. To deal with these problems a vast building program was inaug- 
urated, rented quarters were used to deal with the immediate need, plans 
were laid to train as quickly as possible teachers with democratic leanings, 
and limits were placed on enrollments. By 1951 it was possible to remove 
tliese limits for all but medical education in certain universities. 

Since tbe original University of Berlin was in the Russian sector of the 
city and was being transformed into a communist propaganda center, a 
Free University of Berlin was founded in the western sector in 1948. Be- 
fore the wall was built separating East Berlin from West Berlin nearly 
forty per cent of the students attending the Free University came from the 
Russian sector, or Democratic Republic. 

A mixed commission was constituted near the end of 1947 to study the 
university situation and recommend needed reforms. Its proposals in- 
cluded more independence from stale administration, closer relationships 
between tlie universities and the communities involved, employment 
of professors skilled in leaching rather than research, and introduction 
of new materials into the curricula. Chairs of political and social science 
were founded in several umvcrsUics, but little else was done to implement 
the commission’s recommendations. 

In East Germany the Russians sought to make the university an institu- 
tion reaching all classes of society. In 1948 it was decreed that sixty per 
cent of all students must come from the workers. \Vhen this number could 
not be attained, the percentage was lowered. Further, the university was 
constnicd as an instrument for communist indoctrination, and professors 
were employed and advanced in terms of their political reliability. Since 
it was difficult to find enough adequately trained men and women who 
met this standard, the East German government was forced to wink at a 
degree of political apathy on the part of some members of the faculties. 

Studies of universities in the Russian zone, called the Democratic 
Republic, have shown that higher education turned from the broad 
scholarship of earlier da) s to an excessive emphasis on communist political 
ihcor)’ and an overspecializalion m technical subjects. 

Because of communist regimentation, excessive restrictions in the pro- 
fessions, and llie avowed attempt of the Democratic Republic to use edu- 
cational insUtuUoris as instruments for ideological indoctrination, a steady 
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primary schools with 1,937,076 pupils. It has been estimated that 75 per 
cent of the people could neither read nor write. Education was confined 
to a small elite group, while the government paid no attention to educating 
the peasants who formed the majority of the population. 

Industrial expansion marked the last decade of the nineteenth century 
and the first of the twentieth. This stimulated the development of handi- 
craft schools and communal schools able to train technicians to operate 
machinery. These, serving the needs of new industry in large population 
centers, did not alter in any significant way the educational poverty of 
the masses of Russians. 

By 1964 the U.S.S.R. reported that approximately 2,000,000 teachers 
were instructing some 42,^3,000 children in elementary schools. It fur- 
ther boasted that 1,390,000 students were enrolled in industrial institutes 
or were working as apprentices, while more than 2,668,000 were in the 
nation s secondary schools. The 738 institutions for higher education were 
serving 2,945,000, of which 1,658,000 were in attendance during the 
evenings or were learning through correspondence courses. It was claimed 
at that time that less than 10 per cent of the people in Russia could be 
termed illiterate, since most of the republics of lie Soviet Union were 
making four years of elementary education available to their citizens. 

This remarkable advance was due largely to a determination on the part 
of communist leaders to use the schooS as an instrument for ideological 
propaganda. They realized that a strong, modem, communist nation could 
not exist where there was illiteracy and ignorance. On September 1, 1^9» 
Vrazda stated the commimist thin^g clearly; “To bring up active fighters 
for the cause of Communism, all-round educated people, possessing 
thorough and firmly-based knowledge, such is the main task of our schools, 
such is the law of their life. All must be subordinated to this task: the 
process of education, extra-school occupations, propaganda among par- 
ents, the work of the Young Communist and Pioneer organizations in the 
schools." “All-round educated people," “thorough and firmly-based knowl- 
edge," and a communist society are one in the thinking of Russian leaders. 
Thomas Jefi^erson wrote in 1816, “If a nation expects to be ignorant and 
hee, in a state of civ’ilization, it expects what nev’er was and never will be. 
The Russians might well paraphrase this credo to read, “If a nation expects 
to be ignorant and communist, in a state of civilization, it expects what 
never was and never vrill be." 

\\ ith the Revolution of 1917 an attempt was made to destroy all czarist 
instimUons and systems. The Ministry of Education was replaced by two 
administrative bodies: the People's Commissaiiat for Education and the 
State Commission for Education. Anatoly V. Lunachars^', head of the 
latter, published a statement of the basic aim*; of communist education: ( 1) 
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Russia succeeded in developing the desire for general education far 
beyond its ability to provide teachers and school buildings and to the 
detriment of its agricultural and industrial development Students were 
crowding the schools in vast numbers, neglecting farm and factory work 
and the military. To limit this, on October 2, 1940, a system of tuition fees 
was decreed for pupils in the senior year of secondary schools and in higher 
educational institutions. Subsefjuent decrees exempted students of out- 
standing ability, those in the military classes, in national theatrical and 
musical studios, in the national ballet schools in Moscow and Leningrad, 
children of noncommissioned members of the army and navy, and children 
of certain persons drawing invalid pensions, Tliis restricted the number 
of students at these levels of instruction. 

In 1943 an order came from the Council of People’s Commissars to 
abolish coeducation and establish schools for the separation of the sexes 
as soon as possible. 

Two patterns of advanced education were developed in communist 
Russia: specialized schools and universities. Pupils who completed the 
second stage, the seven-year “incomplete” secondary school, were eligible 
to advance to specialized schools, in which they could receive training 
as technicians, “middle grade” specialists, or elementary school teachers. 
Tliey were granted free tuition, subsistence allowances, and a monthly 
income during training. Universities and certain institutes for the training 
of top-grade specialists were open only to those who had completed the 
third stage, the ten-year “complete” secondary school. These were charged 
with the responsibility of training intellectuals, specialists in the manage- 
ment and direction of the state's industrial complex, and engineers. 

An ordinance of July 17, 1928, faced squarely the country’s need for 
skilled personnel and set the ambitious goal of producing twice as many 
engineers and specialists for heavy industry by 1932. After several years’ 
experience, during which many experiments were tested, the Central 
Committee of die Communist Parly and the Council of People’s Com- 
missars issued a decree on June 23, 1936, proposing a complete reorganiza- 
tion of higher education. Anyone admitted to an institution of higher edu- 
cation was now re<iuired to complete the full ten-year school and pass a 
state examination. Also, rigid requirements for members of the professional 
staifs and for receiving diplomas from these institutions were laid down. 

For many years people of “undesirable social origin” and children of 
parents witli limited social rights had been banned from receiving higlier 
education. In December, 1935, Uiis ban was lifted as part of a move toward 
the abolition of proletarian class privileges, a move that culminated in the 
new Stalin constitution of 1930. 
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mcnt on the part of youths, they held, would inculcate a sense of social 
responsibility and produce a moral commitment to the welfare of tlie 

nation. . 

In spite of considerable resentment on the part of parents, educators, and 
industrial managers, the program became general in large centers of popu- 
lation. It did not solve the basic problem that had stimulated its enactment. 
“Hooliganism” among Russian youth in large cities continued to worry 
educators and leaders of the state. The Soviet press and writers in maga- 
zines and journals expressed the opinion that the entire Russian educa- 
tional system, including schools and all agencies of propaganda, was 
failing to inculcate communist ideals in iJie young. They referred to 
ideological teaching as “colourless and unpersuasive." As such, it w'as 
failing miserably to combat “bourgeois nationalism,” backward customs, 
parochialism, tlie influence of alien “ideology, cosmopolitanism, and po- 
litical indifference,” religion, lack of labor discipline and “contempt for 
labor,” bureaucracy, bribery, speculation, and drunkenness. At a special 
meeting of the Central Committee in September, 1960, L. F. Ilyichev, 
propaganda chief, called for an intensive battle on the part of all Soviet 
educational agencies to combat “idlers and loafers, those who do not work 
but cat, private property and apolitical tendencies, revival of bourgeois 
nationalism, religious prejudices, and other manifestations of bourgeois 
ideology.” 

Tliese developments indicated to many that the iron curtain failed to 
shut out the world, of which Russia must be a part, and that even the most 
carefully directed and prescribed education cannot deal with the problems 
of one world in transition. 

With the increase of crime in the Soviet Union, the government decreed 
the death penalty for stated deviations from communist ideology. Several 
were sentenced to death for currency speculation and embez 2 Jement. By 
1963 Soviet leaders were beginning to recognize that the “hooliganism 
among youths was being matched by crime in places of high economic 
trust. In January, 1962, an Academy of the Social Sciences was established 
and immediately held a conference on social problems and their relation 
to education. At the same time loud accusations were being heard against 
Russian literature, art, musics and other cultural areas. Tbese arts were 
being charged with failing to teach communist morals and ideals and 
thereby undermining the state. Pravda, in 1962, delivered a tirade against 
artists, writers, and composers who, it claimed, had come under w’estem 
influence and were betraying socialist goals. Since many Jews were in- 
vohed in these enterprises, a campaign was beginning to place much of 
the blame upon Jewish people living in the nation. 

After the Revolution of 1917 Soviet Russia struggled to build an 
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ous virtue, to renovate the people, and to rest in the highest excellence. 
One who studies, investigates things, will tliereby extend his knowledge. 
In this way he becomes “sincere in [his] thoughts. Sincere thinking 
“rectifies the heart” and “cultivates” right character. One who has so culti- 
vated his own person will be able to regulate his family, tlie state, and the 
kingdom. One is reminded here of Socrates’ position that “knowledge is 
virtue,” “to know the good is to do the good.” Confucianism taught that 
knowledge is basic to right thinking and thus to right living. 

The aim of all education, the Confucian believed, was the cultivation 
of Jen, the quality of humanness. Through education, or learning, the 
individual realizes his intrinsic value and dignity as a human being and 
strives to attain harmony between himself, others, and nature. When he 
has attained the state of Jen, he is a sage, a loyal subject of the ruler, a 
filial son, a faithful friend, and a just and righteous leader of men. At this 
point he becomes a or superior man. 

China did not develop a hereditary aristocracy based on wealth, birth, 
or religion. The sole criterion for advancement to a position of power and 
leadership was, according to Uie Confucian teaching, proved ability 
through education. The scholar is the educated man, the good man. 
These terms are synonymous. The good man is the only one capable of 
ruling others. His moral life is an example for others to follow. A good 
society is one shaped by the moral superiority of its scholars, its “philos- 
opher-kings.” Since only a few can become superior men, the others are 
hsiao-jen or mean men. They arc to be ruled. The superior man rules only 
because of his moral superiority. Education brings responsibility, and the 
superior man must participate in government. The Analects hold that 
“when a superior man is well instructed, he is easily ruled.” Education is 
for all, but some will through education become rulers, while others also 
through education will become the ruled. 

Traditional China produced and selected its scholars through a system 
of schools and a pattern of examinations. Most Chinese received no formal 
education, learning what they needed to know by working and being 
instructed informally. Those who were able to obtain some fonnal educa- 
tion might attend one or more of the schools maintained by private groups 
or individuals. There were familij schools found exclusively in the homes 
of the upper classes who were able to employ a tutor responsible for the 
instruction of their children. Clan schools were fairly widespread. Tliesc, 
operated and financed by clans, were open to children of clan members 
and were usually taught by some elderly member of the clan deemed 
qualified to give mstruction. Often the leading families in a village would 
organize a village school, to which all children of the village might come 
upon payment of a fee determined by the financial status of the parents. 
In large cities or places of exceptional beauty were private academies 
I 
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impact of the West This second, or wcstcra, stage in Chinese educational 
history falls into three periods. 

Beginning around 1S60 China launched a program of school construc- 
tion to prepare the nation to cope with western powers. The new schools 
existed along with traditional schools and the examination structure and 
were planned for specific needs- There were foreign language institutes to 
train diplomatic personnel, technical schools concerned with shipbuilding 
and navigation, and military academies to prepare officers and men for the 
army and navy. Although some significant developments took place during 
the years from 1860 to lOOi, the national program of education was half- 
hearted, as thou^ the leaders hoped the threats of the western powers 
might just go away. 

The Sino-Japanesc War of 1894-1895 was convincing evidence that 
China had to meet the outside world squarely and make whatever adjust- 
ments were demanded- The traditional examination system was abolished 
in 1903, and the government planned a new s)'stcm of education that in- 
cluded modernized schools at all levels. Up to this time the Chinese had 
sought to preserve their traditional educational pattern while making 
minor adjustments to pressures from the West Now they turned their 
backs on the past and determined to move wholeheartedly into the mod- 
em world- While it was impossible in the face of political, economic, and 
social conditions to make their plans a reality, the government of China 
had opened the flood-gates of western influence. Chinese students were 
traveling west and returning with western knowledge and enthusiasm for 
change. Schools were springing up under the auspices of foreign missions, 
exposing larger and larger numbers of Chinese to western ideas and in- 
fluences. The abolition of the examination sjstem caused traditional 
schools to become obsolete and Coafucian orthodoxy to fade. By 1920 the 
nation was ready to set about creating a western-type educational struc- 
ture. By 1927 a national government bad been established in Nanking, 
bringing to an end warlordism and disunity. Now was the time to begin to 
stabilize and rati onalize the new education at which the nation had been 
stabbing since the 1860^5. Professional guidance was sought in tliis en- 
deavor, especially from the United States. American-trained educators 
helped form the National Association for the Advancement of Education to 
advance democratic concepts. Increased emphasis was put on science, tech- 
nology, military training, vocational instruction, and teacher preparation. 

Gradually a new intelligentsia came of age and began influencing the 
nation and its schools. They were detennined to create a scientific basis 
for education. John Dewey and Paul Monroe, symbols of western culture 
and education, were invited to lecture in China. 

From 1860 to 1949 China moved from traditionalism to roodemizatioii. 
At first (1S6O-1S00) she held tightly to her past and made only those ad- 
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were established to train engineers, technicians, doctors, and specialists in 
all fields, and schools for the “broad masses of the people” appeared every- 
where, teaching reading and writing plus the rudiments of modem science 
and technology. These schools Iiad but one purpose — to move Chinas 

700.000. 000 people into the modem world as rapidly as possible and to 
gain recognition as a distinct nation with its own history and tradition and 
national pride. The slogan "Intelleclualize the proletariat; proletarianize 
the intcllectualsr governed this education. 

By 1960, the last year when dependable figures could be obtained, 

90.000. 000 pupils were in primary schools; 8,520,000 in secondary schools; 
470,000 in technical schools; 810,000 in higher education; and 280,204 in 
teacher training institutions. Children were placed in nurseries soon after 
birth and educated by the state. Youth were organized into Young Pioneers 
and a hundred other groups, and all means of mass communication taught 
rather than entertained. In addition to full-time schools, China created 
thousands of “spare-lime” and "part-time” schools, in which the masses 
learned while continuing to labor at needed tasks. Education was being 
made available to the people in many ways, and each year more of the 
Chinese masses were reached by some form of instruction. 

The Chinese communists consider education primarily propaganda for 
teaching understanding of and loyalty to communist principles. Schools 
and other agencies for teaching are concerned primarily with politics, the 
process of establishing the new national policy based on the leadership of 
the proletariat. Ideological indoctrination takes precedence over academic 
cxc-cUcnce. One must give evidence of political reliability if he is to pro- 
gress through the schools. 

Since China has bet*n a backward nation, its leaders realize that produc- 
tion must be encouraged at all times in order to bring the nation abreast 
of the modem world. Therefore all students are considered part of the 
%\ ork force of the nation. They are preparing to take their places in modem 
China, but they must devote holidays, evenings, and other released time 
to work that is clearly productive. Students labor in the fields, factories, 
and wherever production is progressing, to develop an understanding of 
work and remain free from any temptation to discredit those who work 
with their hands. The old Chinese education that immortalized the “book- 
reader” must never return. 

This education is under strict party control. In all schools the party 
secretary and party machinery are in absolute control. The party repre- 
sentatives determine curricula, student selection, teacher employment and 
pay, and examinaUons. The All-China Conference of Advanced Socialist 
\Vorkers in Education, Culture, Health, Physical Education, and Press, 
meeting in Peking in 1960, affirmed that “the fundamental principle is that 
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(lore Uoosc% elt said, “Tlic problems arc lU'w, tluj tasks before us differ from 
die tasks set before our fallicrs who founded and preserved lliis repulilic. 
Tlicse new tisks included a growing responsibility for world leadership. 

Since 1900 tlie United Sl.ites has lictome involved in two world wars, 
for which she furnished armies, munitions, and money in f.intaslie amounts. 
She engaged in a costly "police action’ ’in Korea, dLsp.ilc!ied her b.ittleships 
to numerous spots on the globe where danger threatened, developed a 
worldwide program of foreign aid to help nations Ixilsler failing economies 
or fight threats of communist domination, (lirew tiie wciglit of her prestige 
and power Ixhind the creation of the United Nations, and in hundreds of 
other ways made herself a leader of one world. 

This increasing involvement in one world has Ix’en a dclennining factor 
in the kind of nation the United Sl.ates lus Ixxome. It has shaped the lives 
of the population called upon to fight in the armed forces or man produc- 
tive macliincry on farms and in factories. It has determined liow the nation 
shall spend its wealth. U lus created issues upon which public officials have 
stood for election and has nurtured fears that spawned McCarthyism. It 
lias reached into all phases of education, both public and private, from 
the nursery scliool tlirough graduate work and research. \Vc arc what we 
arc as individuals and as a nation because we have become totally and 
irrevocably involved in one world. 

The Cultural Patteils 

Two social outlooks marked the culture of twentieth century America 
and characterized the two major political parties in the United Stales. 
These were conservatism and liberalism. The first championed traditional 
capitalism and free enterprise with only minor changes to adjust to new 
conditions and new challenges. It held that government interference and 
planning should be kept at a minimum, leaving the individual and business 
free to compete in an open market. The second outlook was based on the 
conviction that conditions had changed so radically that capitalism needed 
major reforming to assure its functioning in the new industrial and urban 
society. It supported a planned economy — shaped by government, busi- 
ness, labor, and the consumer, and continually adjusted to changing 
circumstances — as the only means of guaranteeing to all economic and 
social security. 

Other outlooks appeared during the century to challenge these, harass 
their advocates, and often to be absorbed in part into the structure of 
s^ial thinking in the United Stales. Socialists, represented most clearly by 
Norman Thomas, proposed state ownership through democratic means of 
the instruments of production and distribution so that all might share in 
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October 20, 1859, and attended the local public school and the University 
of Vermont, from which he was graduated in 1879. After a less than suc- 
cessful experience as a teacher in a country school, he returned to the uni- 
versity for a year’s concentrated study of philosophy. From there he moved 
to Johns Hopkins University, where he studied with G. Stanley Hall, 
Herbert B. Adams, a teacher of political and institutional history, and the 
leading pragmatic philosopher of the day, Charles S. Peirce. 

In 1884, with a Ph.D. degree, Dewey went to teach at the University of 
Michigan, where he came in direct contact with progressivism and where 
he began to integrate science into his ethical and philosophical tliinking. 
After a decade of teaching philosophy at the universities of Michigan and 
Minnesota, he accepted the chairmanship of the department of philosophy 
at the University of Chicago. 

After ten years at Chicago, Dewey moved to Columbia University, 
where he remained as Americas leading philosopher and educational 
thinker until he died on June 1, 1952. During the years following his re- 
tirement from the Columbia faculty, which took place July 1, 1930, he was 
professor emeritus, maintained an ofBce on the campus, and continued to 
work with graduate students and the faculties of both Columbia Uni- 
versity and Teachers College. 

Dewey's influence spread throughout the world. Not only did he attract 
thousands of students to Columbia to study with him, but he was in 
constant demand as visiUng professor, lecturer, and adviser. In 1919 he 
lectured on philosophy and education at the Imperial University of Tokyo, 
Japan, and for two years he was visiUng professor on the faculty of the 
University of Peking, China. He was invited to assist the governments of 
Turkey, Russia, Mexico, and other countries in reconstructing their edu- 
cational systems. 

Dewey has been called a pragmatist, an instrumentalist, a progressive, 
an experimentalist, and other names in an attempt to label his thinking. 
None of these is wholly accurate since each emphasizes a phase of Ms 
philosophy. At Vermont he was influenced by Scottish realism, and at 
Johns Hopkins he was profoundly affected by Hegelian idealism. Around 
1890 he read William James’ Principles of Psychology, in which he dis- 
TOvered the evolutionary theory and the newer scientific outlook embodied 
in a truly American pragmatic philosophy. Always interested in education, 
he turned his major attention to educational experimentation, seeking to 
use the new knowledge, coming from developments in the field of psy- 
cholo^, about the individual, about man’s evolution, and about the nature 
of society. In 1896 he established at the University of Chicago the Uni- 
yeisify Elementary School to test his theories and ideas in an actual learn- 
mg situation. In School and Society, a book in which he sought to explain 
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blocked, or one becomes uncertain as to the correct course to take. At that 
point he analyzes the situation to clarify the nature of tlie problem, calls 
to consciousness stored data or collects new data, makes hypotlieses tliat 
he tests mentally until he finds one able to meet all his requirements, and 
acts as his h)-pothesis directs. If this activity is successful, he has learned 
how to deal with that situation. If the activity is not successful, he has 
learned that under this set of circumstances the hypothesis will not work. 
Then he must continue his search for one that will work. This is thinking, 
learning, building the instrumental mind. It has also been called cx- 
perimentalism since the individual is actually experimenting with ways 
of acting in an effort to find one dial is successful. 

Dewey’s philosophy of education was the application of this instru- 
mental philosophy of mind to education. He defined education in 
Democracy and Education as “that reconstruction or reorganization of 
experience which adds to the meaning of experience, and which increases 
ability to direct the course of subsequent experience.” This concept of 
education differed significantly from those of the past. It did not divorce 
education from living, nor did it conceive of learning as the accumulation 
of knowledge for its own sake. Rather, it made education a process of ex- 
periencing. This is not confined to school years but begins with birth, 
or perhaps before, and continues throughout life. Whenever one acts, he 
experiences, and this new experience reconstructs or reorganizes the ex- 
periences he already has, adds to their meaning, so that he is better able 
to direct the course of future experience. Education is living. The school 
is living in a specialized environment, but not one cut off from life. Edu- 
cation is not preparaUon for life. It is the most complete living at the 
moment 

It follows that the aims of education caimot be placed in some distant 
future but are within this process. The individual acts to solve an immedi- 
ate problem, not one that may appear in adulthood. He learns by working 
with this problem, his problem, one that is significant to him now. The aim 
of education is the solution of the immediate problem. As one solves that 
problem, he learns and is better able to solve the next problem that arises. 
There can be no final goal of education, no time when one’s education is 
complete. 

In Democraaj and Education Dewey affirmed that education “has all 
the time an immediate end, and so far as activity is educative, it reaches 
• tiansformation of the quality of experience. . . . VVhat 

IS rwlly learned at any and every stage of experience constitutes the value 
of that e^erience." This end for Dewey is growth. At every stage of life 

e in ’vidual is growing, and the end of growth is more growth. One 
grows today so that he may grow tomorrow. In the same way, education 
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noting of connections; learning naturally results.” All method must be 
based on direct, concrete experience tliat is meaningful to the learner. 

Dewey was a philosopher of one world. Ever-widening experience was 
the key to his philosophy and his philosophy of education. Although he 
symbolized the progressive trends in western, industrialized society, he 
was in no sense a nationalist or a regionalist. Learning, for him, could not 
be restricted to state or national boundaries. Growth and learning begin 
in die narrow confines of the home, move out into the community, and 
eventually encompass the entire world. Each individual in that world 
has the inalienable right to grow and learn to the fullness of his capacity. 
He is what he is because of the organic society of which he is a part. Tliis 
society is at first the family, but it must become the world. Tliat which is 
most human is most involved in all the world. 

Not only did Dewey travel and teach throughout the world and draw 
to his classroom students from the entire world, but he also devoted his 
time and energies to the problems of this one world. When the communists 
were accusing Trotsky and his followers, Dewey made it his business to 
travel to Mexico, inter\'iew many, and leam the truth. Throughout his 
life he was identified with local, national, and world organizations working 
for the freedom of the individual and a more complete sharing of experi- 
ences among all men. It was his firm conviction that anything that limited 
the sharing of experiences was evil and dangerous. He fought against all 
barriers that tended to separate men, lessen their ability to share \vith each 
other, and come to understand themselves and their fellows. Dewey was 
the embodiment of the one world concept in his thinking, teaching, and 
living. 

Educational Issues 

The United States of the twentieth century raised many issues that in- 
volved the schools and the teaching profession. Two world wars, the 
Korean police action,” changes in social and political thinking, indus- 
trialization, urbanization, science and its plunge into atomic energy, flights 
into space, infiltrations by undemocratic theories, and other factors char- 
acteristic of this century posed problems that were either clearly educa- 
tional or touched education at many places. Attempts to solve these prob- 
lems dwided the nation, threatened its educational structure, and called 
torth some of the best thinking that the nation had ever seen. Most of 
these issues remain unsolved, and some pose the question as to whether 
man, at his present level of intelligence, is ready even to face the problems 
honestly, much less settle them. 

A major issue of this century was the extension of educational oppor- 
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unable to guarantee equality of opportunity. During the twentieth cen- 
tury court action brought about a much greater equalization than ever 
before. The Gaines case, decided in 1938 by the United States Supreme 
Court, required the University of Missouri to provide equal education for 
a Negro who wished to study law. In 1950 the Swcatt case and the 
McLaurin case, forcing Texas and Oklahoma to provide higher education 
for Negroes, were decided on the "separate but equal” principle. By 19o4 
it was estimated that more than 2,000 Negro students were enrolled in 
institutions of higher education in states where segregation was the law. 

This advance did not strike at the real problem in public education: a 
lack of equal educational opportunities for Negro children. Operating 
under the “separate but equal” provisions of Plessij v. Ferguson, a number 
of states were pladng Negro children in substandard school buildings and 
providing poorly trained teachers and inadequate equipment for their 
instruction. Five cases challenging the “separate but equal” principle on 
constitulional grounds were received by the Supreme Court in December, 
1952. Strong opposition to the idea of integration expressed by several 
southern states caused the Court to delay its decision until May, 1954, 
when it stated unanimously, “We conclude that in the field of public edu- 
cation the doctrine of ‘separate but equal’ has no place. Separate educa- 
tional facilities are inherently unequal.” This decision set off a series of 
violent protests, resulting in use of federal troops to force integration. 
Some areas of the country abandoned their public schools, leaving educa- 
tion to private initiative. Others mounted campaigns of resistance that 
were more or less successful for a time. Gradually token integration was 
permitted in areas of greatest protest, while other areas drew up plans 
for gradual integration. The New York Times of January 13, 1965, pointed 
out that while the number of Negroes in desegregated schools in the 
eleven states of the “Old Confederacy” had increased from 34,000 in 
1963 to 64,000 in 1964, Negroes attending desegregated classrooms repre- 
sented only 2.14 per cent of the region’s enrollment of almost 3,000,000 
children. A survey quoted by the Times showed that of the 2^120 school 
districts basing both white and Negro children only 604 had desegregated 
classrooms. 

/Vnother growing problem in the area of equal educational opportunity 
was the substandard schooling available to large segments of the popula- 
tion in urban centers. During the first decade following the middle of the 
century attention was increasingly focused on slum sections of cities, 
where school buildings were deteriorating, teachers refused to work be- 
cause of poor conditions and danger to their persons, and juvenile crime 
WM rampant. Demonstrations, b^xotts, and other means of expressing 
discontent were used to call attention to the situation. While in the ISfiO’s 
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Responding to emergency situations growing out of the two world wars 
and the depression of the 1930’s, Congress provided money for an educa- 
tional system that reached into every slate and locality. This provision 
was contained in bills providing for Ae Civilian Conservation Corps, the 
National Youth Administration, the Servicemen’s Readjustment Act, and 
other emergency measures. Fearing that these moves might be the be- 
ginning of a federal system of education that would eventually weaken 
state sj’stems, the Educational Policies Commission of the National Edu- 
cation Association and the Problems and Policies Committee of the 
American Council on Education prepared jointly in 1945 a “white paper 
warning of the dangers inherent in maintaining these federal agencies be- 
yond the emergencies for which they were created and proposing a plan 
of federal aid without federal control. This plan called for the allocation of 
federal funds to each state on the basis of need, to be determined by the 
number of pupils em-oUed and the wealth of the area. A simple audit and 
report of how the funds were spent was the limit proposed to federal 
control. The “paper” also demanded that federal control be limited to 
specific educational programs already in effect and that the function of 
the federal government be limited to leadership, research, compiling pub- 
lications, and advising. 

Various attempts to implement these proposals experienced varied suc- 
cess. Traditionally the federal government had exerted leadership as sug- 
gested. The Office of Education, which in 1953 became a unit of the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and ^Velfare, bad given leadership, pub- 
lished vast amounts of material dealing with education in the United States 
and throughout the world, conducted extensive research and campaigns 
for belter education, and furnished expert help to states and local com- 
munities. The federal government had provided for the specialized train- 
ing of officers in the branches of the military, the education of Indians 
and other wards of the government, and schools in many departments of 
the federal bureaucracy for the preparation of skilled personnel. 

As specific needs arose. Congress moved in with a minimum of opposi- 
tion. In 1914. the Smith-Lever Act was passed, making available federal 
funds to support a program of education in fanning and home economics. 
Agricultural agents, through meetings, public lectures, classes in schools 
and out, publications, coherences, and demonstrations, worked to im- 
prove the productivity of the soil and insure better living on the farms and 
in niral areas of the country. The states accepting the program were re- 
quired to match dolbr for dollar the funds provided by the federal 
government. 

In 1917 Congress, through the Smith-Hughes Act, provided funds to 
finance vocaUonal instruction in secondary schools. This included classes 
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income districts, { 2 ) 150 million to begin a program of pre-school education 
for culturally deprived children from poor families, (3) one hundred million 
to help states purchase necessary library books and classroom texts, (4) a 
first-year appropriation of forty-five million to establish regional labora- 
tories for educational research, teacher training, and experimentation with 
new techniques for teaching and learning, (5 ) one hundred million for sup- 
plementary centers for education in local communities, (6) 179 million to 
assist colleges in constructing classrooms, libraries, and laboratories, (7) 
twenty- five million for 4,500 graduate fellowships to train future college 
teachers, (8) the money necessary for 140,000 college scholarships for 
needy high school graduates, (9) 110 million for basic research, science 
fellowships, and science education at universities, (10) expansion of work- 
study programs to aid students from middle-income as well as poor fam- 
ilies, and (11) money to pay part of the interest cost on government- 
guaranteed private loans to college students. The over-all program 
amounted to well over 4.1 billion dollars for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1963, and aimed at a national goal of “full educational opportunity 
for all children and young people in the nation. A feature of the proposal 
was that it made no distinction between pubb'c and parochial or private 
schools and colleges. 

A third major issue of twentieth century education in the United States 
centered around the existence and support of a private school sijstem in the 
nation. Education in colonial America was predominantly private. As the 
public school structure took shape, private schools lost their clientele and 
many were closed, but there was no concerted effort to make them illegal. 
The public school grew alongside the private school, and the parent was 
free to choose cither for the education of his children. 

During the twentieth century there was a growing conviction that pri- 
vate and parochial schools posed a threat to the democracy of the public 
schools. James B. Conant, writing in Education and Liberty, took the posi- 
tion that the public schools “have served all creeds and economic groups 
witliin a given geographic area," bringing together children from divergent 
cultural backgrounds and shaping them into citizens of a democracy. With 
this in mind he \\Tote, “The greater the proportion of our youth who fail 
to attend our public schools and who receive their education elsewhere, 
the greater the threat to our democratic unity. To use taxpayers’ money 
to assist private schools is to suggest that American society use its outi 
hands to destroy itself." 

This fear was basic to the Oregon law of 1922 requiring every child 
bttv.ecn the ages of eight and sixteen to attend a public school. This was 
a mo%c to abolish priratc and parochial schools in the state. In 1925 the 
Lnitcd States Supreme Court declared the law unconstitutional on two 
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within the school, and fire and police protection. Some suggested tliat 
public money could be given to the pupil to spend for his education in 
the school of his choice, public or private. Still others argued lliat either 
direct or indirect aid to priwilc or parocltwl schools was clearly prohibited 
by law*. 

During the Iwenliclli century this issue became the center of c.stensivc 
controversy, out of vvliich came several serious cracks in vvlut Jefferson 
believed was an impenetrable "wall of separation between Church and 
State” built by the First .\mendmcnt to the Constitution. In tljc case of 
Ecerson v. Board of Education, dealing vvitli bus transportation at public 
expense to parocbbl schools in New jersey, the United States Supreme 
Court in 19^16 ruled in a five to four decision th.it such expenditure of 
public money did not violate the First Amendment. Wliilc in certain 
areas of instruction, Congress and most stale legislatures provided public 
money for other than public education, the cracks in the “wall of separa- 
tion" widened slowly. President Kennedy, thougl) a Catholic, was con- 
vinced that die First Amendment prohibited the support of private or 
parochial education. President Johnson, a Protestant, began his administra- 
tion with several programs of educational support that provided public 
money for all schools regardless of their affiliation. 

Tied to this issue was llie controversy over religious instruction in public 
schools. In 1947 the United States Supreme Court ruled, in the case of 
McCollum V. Board of Education, that it was illegal to conduct religious 
classes vvitliin the school buildings of Champaign, Illinois. Tliis was an 
eight to one decision. In 1952 the Supreme Court ruled, five to three, in 
the case of Zorach v. Clauson, that providing "released time” from school 
acUvilies for religious instruction was legal. Meanwhile, reading the Bible 
in public schools came under attack at the state level. Twelve states passed 
laws requiring Bible reading, while twenty-five permitted such reading 
under specified conditions. Since one version of the Bible was used, 
usually the King James version, Jews and Catholics argued that the prac- 
tice violated the Constitution. Six slate courts took the position that the 
Bible is and must inevitably be a sectarian document that cannot legally 
be read in public schools. When the issue was brought to the Supreme 
Court in 1932, the judges refused to make a ruling on a technicality. How- 
ever, on June 17, 1963, the Court ruled in the case of School District of 
Abington Township v. Schempp that state laws requiring Bible reading in 
public schools violated the First Amendment. It also took the position that 
a prayer prepared by New York state education officials for reading in 
public schools violated the Constitution. The reaction to these decisions 
was i^ediate. States and church groups differed sharply as to their 
compliance with the ruling. The attorney general of Delaware defied the 
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within the scliool, and fire and police pmtcclion. Some suggested tlut 
public money could be given to the pupil to spend for Ins education in 
the school of his choice, public or private. Still others argued that L’ither 
direct or indirect aid to private or parochial schools was clearly prohibited 
by law. 

During tlie twentieth century this issue l>ecainc iIjc center of extensive 
controversy, out of which came several serious cracks in vvlut Jelferson 
believed was an impenetrable “wall of scpanition between Church and 
State” l)uilt by Uie First Amendment to the Constitution. In the case of 
Everson v. Board of Educaiioii, dealing with bus transportation at public 
expense to parochial schools ui New Jersey, the United States Supreme 
Court in 19-lQ ruled in a five to four decision lliat such expenditure of 
public money did not violate the First Amendment. Wltile in certain 
areas of instruction. Congress and most sl.ite legislatures provided public 
money for other than public education, the cracks In the “wall of separa- 
tion” widened slowly. President Kennedy, tliough a Catholic, was con- 
vinced that the First Amendment prohibited tlie support of private or 
parochial education. President Johnson, a Protestant, began bis administra- 
tion with several programs of educational support that provided public 
money for all schools regardless of their afijliation. 

Tied to this issue was the controversy over religious instruction in public 
schools. In 1947 the United States Supreme Court ruled, in the case of 
McCollum V. Board of Education, that it was illegal to conduct religions 
classes within the school buildings of Champaign, Illinois. Tills was an 
eight to one decision. In 1952 the Supreme Court ruled, five to three, in 
the case of Zorach v. Clauson, that providing “released lime” from school 
activities for religious instruction was legal. Meanwliile, reading the Bible 
in public schools came under attack at the state level. Twelve slates passed 
laws requiring Bible reading, while twenty-five permitted such reading 
under specified conditions. Since one version of the Bible was used, 
usually the King James version, Jews and Catholics argued that the prac- 
tice violated the Constitution. Six state courts took the position that the 
Bible is and must inevitably be a sectarian document that cannot legally 
be read in public schools. When the issue was brought to the Supreme 
Court in 1952, the judges refused to make a ruling on a technicality. How- 
ever, on June 17, 1963, the Court ruled in the case of School District of 
Abington Township v. Schempp that stale laws requiring Bible reading in 
public schools violated the First Amendment. It also took the position that 
a prayer prepared by New York state education officials for reading in 
public schools violated the Constitutmn. The reaction to these decisions 
was immediate. States and church groups differed sharply as to their 
compliance with the ruling. The attorney general of Delaware defied the 
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effective in 1925. The judge hearing the case directed a verdict of guilty 
since it was freely admitted that Scopes Iiad taught the theory of evolu- 
tion. Later the liighest state court affirmed the verdict, but the case died 
there, never reaching the United States Supreme Court. 

As communism and the “red scare” became issues in tlie United States 
from the 1930’s on, the nation began to shore up its defenses by demanding 
strict loyalty to American principles on the part of its public school teach- 
ers. By the early i950’s a total of thirty states had laws requiring teachers 
to talce oaths of loyalty to slate and federal governments. Professional 
bodies and others concerned with “academic freedom” opposed these laws 
on the grounds that ( 1 ) they were discriminatory against teachers, infring- 
ing upon their rights as citizens of a democracy, and (2) they were ineffec- 
tive since a subversive teacher would not hesitate to sign such an oath. 
In 1952 the United States Supreme Court, in the case of Wieman v. Upde- 
graff, ruled the loyalty oath prescribed in Oklahoma unconstitutional, a 
violation of the First and Fourteenth Amendments to the Constitutioa. 

In 1949 New York passed a law, called the Feinberg Law, to implement 
a provision of the Civil Service Law of the state, which provided that a 
member of any organization advocating the overthrow of the govemmeut 
by force, violence, or any unlawful means was ineligible for employment 
in any public school in the state. This law instructed the Board of Regents 
to prepare a list of organizations co min g under provisions of the Civil 
Service Law. It also stated that membership in any of these listed organiza* 
tions “shall constitute prime facie evidence for disqualification for appoint- 
ment to or retention in any office or position in the school system.” Before 
the state could disqualify any individual, it was required to give him a full 
and complete hearing under protection of all the laws of the state and 
nation. In 1952, by a six to three decision, the United States Supreme 
Court ruled the law constitutionaL Justice Minton, writins the opinion of 
the Court, held: 

A teacher works in a sensitive area in the schoolroom. There he shapes 
the attitude of young minds toward the society in which they live. In 
this, the state has a vital concem. It must preserve the integrity of the 
schools. That the school authorities have the right and the duty to 
screen the officials, teachers, and employees as to their fitn ess to main- 
tain the integrity of the schools as part of ordered society’, cannot be 
doubted. One's associates, past and present, as weD as one’s conduct, 

may properly be considered in determining fitness and loyalty’ «e 

know of no i^e, constitutional or otherwise, that prevents the state, 
when determining the fitness or lo\-aItv of such persons, from consider- 
ing the organizations and persons with whom they associate. 
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heretical ideology, on the one hand, and reprehensible conduct, on the 
other/’ 

A glance back at the educational issues we have been discussing %vill 
reveal that while each is tied up with problems besetting the United 
States, it is at the same time in part a result of world conditions and 
thinking. Through the twentieth century the United States was forced by 
pressure of circumstances to see its problems in the perspective of one 
world. Isolation became impossible, and the nation was drawn into the 
world. As this happened, it was forced to look at its economy, its culture, 
its goals and aims, and its education differently. During the Kennedy 
administration world problems dominated the thinking of the White 
House and of the nation. The Peace Corps, created by executive order 
^10924 on March 1, 1961, was illustrative of the administration's interest 
in bettering the world and bringing the United States to an understanding 
of its true involvement in world problems. Although the Johnson admin- 
istration began moving away from this involvement and concentrated its 
major activities on internal problems such as education, the elimination of 
poverty, adequate medical care, transportation, and the like, it was evi- 
dent that even the planning along these lines was influenced deeply by 
world conditions. 

James Bryant Conant 

A leading figure in public education in the United States during the 
middle decades of the hventieth century was Dr. James B. Conant, student 
of the nation s schools and counselor to school boards and college admin- 
istrations. Bom in Boston, Massachusetts, on March 26, 1893, and educated 
at Hazard University, he served for a time in the research division of the 
Chemical Warfare Service before becoming an instructor in chemistry at 
Harvard. In 1929 he became professor of organic chemistry and in 1931 
was made chairman of the university’s department of chemistry. On May 
8, 1933, he was elected president of Harvard, succeeding A. Lawrence 
^well a chemist he received some of the most honored awards for 
his woik m this field: the Chandler Medal in 1932 and, later in that same 
ye^. the Nichols Medal of the American Chemical Society. 

His admmistration at Harvard was distinguished for its forward-looking 
approach to higher education. Soon after he became president, he insti- 
tuted a new degree, the Master of Arts in Teaching, offering to a liberal 
am college ^duate a legitimate short cut into public school teaching. 
Under his stimulus a committee was organized at Harvard to make an 
intensive study of American higher education. Its report. General Educa- 
tion m a Free Society, appeared in 191S. Its inHuence reached far beyond 
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lie to an awareness of some of the social and educational problems in dis- 
advantaged sections of American cities and to inspire studies and programs 
aimed at achieving a better understanding of the situation and developing 
programs to deal with the needs of the children and young ailected. 

Then in 1963 Dr. Conant published the results of his comprehensive 
study of teacher education. The Education of American Teachers. Ad- 
vised by many of his friends to avoid this area as far too sensitive, he dis- 
regarded their suggestions, visited and studied several hundred institutions 
where teachers for the public schools were being prepared, and came up 
with recommendations that were received with mixed emotions by all 
who studied his book. He made a plea for greater freedom on the part of 
colleges and universities in designing and administering teacher-education 
programs. He would eliminate state certification requirements and leave 
this responsibility to the colleges and universities. 

Other recommendations made by Conant were ( 1 ) preparation to consist 
of a bachelor’s degree from a college or university plus evidence of suc- 
cessful teaching under the joint supervision of a good public school system 
and a clinical professor from tlic college or university, (2) certification 
based on an evaluation of the student by the whole college or university, not 
merely the education department, (3) five years of professional preparation 
for all teachers, (4) a four-year probationary period for beginning teachers 
during which tliey would work closely with experienced teachers, and (5) 
continuing in-scrvice training in academic rather than professional courses. 
Conant would place greater stress upon academic proficiency and less on 
“education courses.” 

All of Conant’s writings proved controversial. Some of his recommenda- 
tions were adopted and became general throughout the country. Others 
were bitterly opposed and failed to gain acceptance. Nevertheless, his 
general aim was, like many writers and educators of the twentieth century, 
to adjust the educational system of the United States to world demands so 
that it would better produce men and women able to work and live 
effectively in the one world of the age. 


NATIONALISM AND INTERNATIONALISM 

The twentieth century has been the century of internationalism, of one 
world. Histo^ reveals many attempts to organize a world society. The 
earliest empires, from the Babylonian and the Chinese through the 
Homan brought people of diverse cultures and thinking under one rule, 
par^ of a whole. This was accomplished by force of arms. Christianity and 
Mohammedanism arc illiistrations of internationalism through the force 
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loyalties were the normal extension of national loyalties. Just as the little 
child learns first loyalty to his family and later loyalty to the wider com- 
munity — neighborhood, city, state, and nation — without lessening his 
loyalty to the family, so with education people can be loyal to their na- 
tions while holding loyalties to one world. This education, Havighurst 
and Neugarten held, must aim at developing “open-ended loyalty” rather 
than “blind loyalty.” They asserted that “A society that prepares its youth 
for loyalty in wider groups is one that gives children a satisfactory experi- 
ence in the smaller, primary groups.” 

As the world moved through the 1960s the most pressing educational 
problem was seen to be development of procedures and programs to 
employ the forces of nationalism in such a way as to strengthen interna- 
tionalism. The conviction was strong that internationalism, the salvation 
of the future, must not destroy nationalism, the basis of ones security. This 
was a challenge to all education, western and eastern. On its solution would 
rest the future of mankind on this earth. 
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